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PREFACE 


THE combination in its highest expression of the mystic 
and the man of affairs is of rare occurrence. In the 
political history of this country there has been one 
supreme example and only one. In the field of business 
activity the phenomenon has been more frequent, but 
still rare. The aloofness of the two motives is intelligible 
and almost belongs to the nature of things. At the 
best, business is an exacting and jealous occupation. It 
deals with material things and aims at material ends. 
It has no place for sentiment and cultivates no dreams 
of spiritual destinies. It has its moralities which cannot 
be disregarded with impunity, but they are secular morali- 


ties. It is no reflection on the great commercial adventurers 


to say that they are realists whose horizon is bounded 
by hard facts within which they work with single-minded 
purpose, and that the measure of their success is the 
measure of their obedience to the commands implicit in 
those facts. ‘“‘ Business is business” is a maxim which 
is accepted as unchallengeable, and it is understood to 
cover not only the code under which business is con- 
ducted, but the limitations of interest and outlook that 
it demands. There is no room in it for the visionary 
and the poet, and to do the visionary and the poet justice 
they rarely meddle with it. They have a congenital dis- 
inclination for the mechanism of things, and for the relent- 
less logic of ledgers, and their fervour for the New Jeru- 
salem makes them impatient of the chaffering of markets, 
the hagglings with labour and the crudities of competition. 
They live in an imaginative realm of their own creation, 
and if they came down to the market place they would 
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be brushed aside by the powerful practical men who handle 
the ponderable things of life. It may be doubted whether 
Ruskin or Shelley could have been trusted with the con- 
duct of a coffee-stall, and though William Morris had suc- 
cess in translating his medizeval dreams into the terms of 
business, he admitted that he owed the fact to the practical 
genius of another. 

But in George Cadbury the two motives were so 
interwoven as to form a single strand of purpose. It 
was a superficial view which saw in him a remarkable 
example of dual personality, such as that, for instance, 
of Andrew Carnegie. The ruthless ironmaster and the 
Friend of Man lived concurrent lives, but they lived 
them on different planes, almost in separate hemispheres, 
and never seemed to meet. It was otherwise in the case 
of George Cadbury. There was a natural tendency in 
the outside world to think of him, whether in a friendly 
or an unfriendly spirit, as a man with two powerful in- 
centives in life, one directed to the conquest of the things 
of the world, the other directed to the conquest of the 
spiritual kmgdom. He was, alternately, a man of sur- 
passing business genius and a man whose eyes were fixed 
far off on the shining land of Beulah. 

It was a mistaken view. There can, I think—and 
I knew him in close intimacy for twenty years—never 
have been a more single-minded pilgrim on the stage of 
this world. The language of the great allegory springs 
irresistibly to the mind in writing of him. As I summon 
his figure before me and see the significance of his life 
in that large and illuminating perspective which death 
gives, it is the pilgrim of the seventeenth-century visionary 
who comes to mind. George Cadbury’s journey through 
life had the same ceaseless urge of the spirit that drove 
Christian forward on his immortal quest. He saw the 
City of Destruction as vividly as the ‘“ God-intoxicated 
man” of Bunyan’s dream saw it, and for him the walls of 
the Celestial City gleamed on the horizon no less surely. 
Before the tremendous alternative offered to men, the 
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choice between living for the things of the spirit or for 
the things that perish, all other issues shrank to nothing 
and all other preoccupations were negligible. 

From this single root the tree of his life sprang in all 
its manifestations. It was a life of singular unity and 
simplicity. It was of one pattern and of one piece. 
The imperious motive that ran through it from youth 
to age governed every action and there was no sharp 
separation between his secular and his spiritual activities. 
He passed from the Adult School to his office and from 
the social field to the playground without any change 
in his attitude of mind or spirit. The functions were 
different, but they all subserved the single end to which 
thought and feeling were directed. It was his custom 
in his old age to say that it was his experiences in the 
Adult School that made the success of Bournville possible, 
and no one familiar with his life and his habits of thought 
can doubt that the impulse which made him so con- 
spicuous a figure in the world of commerce came from 
the acute sense which his activities among the poor gave 
him of the waste and degradation of human life under 
the modern industrial system. The complacent valua- 
tion of business in the terms of mill chimneys and imports 
and exports—a valuation so universally accepted seventy 
years ago as to move so fine a spirit as Macaulay to elo- 
quent thanksgiving—seemed to him to leave out the 
supreme factor in the calculations of national well-being. 
To him, as to Ruskin, the only true wealth of a nation 
was in the life of its people, and if that life was perishing 
in sunless slums and fetid hovels the country was doomed 
even though forests of mill chimneys sprang up over 
every valley and plain. 

It was this sense of the overshadowing importance 
of human life that lay like a sleepless thought behind 
his activities and gave coherence and design to the scheme 
of his career in all its phases. It was a thought that 
worked in unusual isolation and detachment from the 
conventions of his time and the axioms of others. In 
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his personal relations he was the most companionable 
of men, simple, childlike and as devoid of intellectual 
pride as of caste feeling; but in the large matters of life 
he acted with entire independence of external opinion and 
prejudice. He arrived at his decisions by that “ inner 
light ’? which he accepted as the infallible guide of conduct, 
and with which he took counsel daily in quiet walks and 
moods of ‘‘ wise passiveness.” The doctrine of the 
‘“‘inner light,” one of the most powerful forces in human 
affairs and the central idea of the remarkable community 
to which George Cadbury belonged, has not escaped 
criticism from those who see in its operation, where un- 
qualified by the teachings of collective experience, a 
perilous exaltation of the individual judgment. But of 
its driving energy and its impetus to original and decisive 
action there is no doubt, and it is certain that without 
that powerful inspiration George Cadbury would not, 
in the face of the accepted traditions of his time as well 
as the calculations of self-interest, have blazed so bold 
a path through the social undergrowths of industrial 
England. 

A new time has come with new methods and new 
and more challenging ideas of industrial relationship and 
of the claims of social justice. The note of altruism, 
of human sympathy, almost of patriarchal responsibility, 
which was implicit in the impulse which George Cadbury 
gave to his time has been superseded by a colder and 
(in the narrow sense of that much abused word) more 
“ realistic * attitude to the problems of life. But the 
pioneer work he did in awakening thought and making 
sunlit ways through darkest England remains, and what- 
ever the comment of time on his methods may be, whether 
it confirms or rejects them, the spirit in which he worked 
will remain an imperishable memory. That, more even 
than anything he did, is the legacy he has left for the 
future. It is as one who loved his fellow men, and served 
them with ceaseless devotion, that his name will live 
among the gracious legends of the past. 
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In the following pages the story of his life is told as 
briefly and simply as he wished it to be told. It has 
been compiled from his papers, from the recollections 
of those who lived with him and saw him in his daily 
tasks, and from my own personal intercourse with him. 
In writing it I have had much valuable help from Mrs. 
Cadbury, Mr. Edward Cadbury and other members of 
the family, and to them I express my indebtedness. 
Acknowledgments are also due to Mr. P. W. Wilson and 
Miss Margaret Bryant for assistance in preparing the 
material for publication. 
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Life of George Cadbury 


CHAPTER I 


THE CADBURY FAMILY 


The Name of Cadbury—Early History of the Family—Connexion with 
Quakerism—Richard Tapper Cadbury removes to Birmingham— 
John Cadbury and the Child Sweep—Development of the Business 
under John Cadbury. 


f NEORGE CADBURY was born at Birmingham on 
September 19th, 1839. The association of his 
family with Birmingham dated from 1794, when 

his grandfather, Richard Tapper Cadbury, went thither 
to establish a business. The source of the family, how- 
ever, is to be looked for in the south-west of England. 

There can be few more native growths than the Cadbury 

stock. The name itself has its roots in the remote past ; 

but the thing it signifies is still more ancient. The word 

Cadbury (Cath Burg), the stronghold on the hill, takes 

the mind back to the twilight of history, beyond Norman 

and Saxon and Roman, into the fabulous realm of pre- 
historic Britain. Topographically the name is familiar 
in the south-west country. There is a Cadbury in Devon, 
another near Clevedon, a third near Yatton; Cadbury 

Banks in Worcester, and North and South Cadbury in 

Somerset. In each case the physical characteristics are 

the same—an isolated hill of oval shape, more or less 

strongly trenched with earthworks. Best known is 

South Cadbury in Somerset, a little village overshadowed 

by the fortress-crowned hill of Cadbury Castle. There 

are few more interesting spots in Britain. It is claimed 
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by the historian Leland and others as the site of the 
legendary Camelot. “At the very south ende of the 
chirch of South Cadbyri,” writes Leland, “ standeth 
Camallate, sumtyme a famose toun, or castelle apon a 
very torre or hille, wunderfully enstrengthenid of nature. 
. . « Much gold, sylver, and coper of the Romain Coynes 
hath been found ther yn plouing, and lykewise in the 
feldes in the rootes of this hille, with many other antique 
thinges, and especially by este. . . . The people can 
telle nothing ther, but that they have hard say that 
Arture much resorted to Camalat.’’ In his “ History 
and Antiquities of Somerset,” Phelps states that no doubt 
exists that the fortress was the work of the Belgic Britons, 
and that it was subsequently occupied in turn by the 
Romans and Saxons. Eight miles north of Exeter is 
another village of Cadbury, consisting now of only a few 
cottages on the hillside. Within the ancient entrench- 
ment on the top of the hill the army of Fairfax encamped 
in 1645. 

Thanks to the researches of Richard Cadbury, the 
elder brother and partner of George, the history of the 
Cadbury family is known with much exactness. The 
name was undoubtedly derived from the villages, and 
every known family bearing the name can be traced to 
Somerset, Devon or Dorset. The first recorded instance 
of the name, says Mrs. Alexander in the life of her father, 
Richard Cadbury, is that of William de Cadeberi of 
Cadeberi, Somerset, where he held land under the Lord 
of Newmarch in the reign of Henry II in 1166. From 
this year onwards for four hundred years there is mention 
in various documents of thirty-three Cadburys, all of 
whom lived in the south of England and mostly in the 
south-west. Johannes Cadbury was among the slain at 
Bannockburn. William le Mareschal of Cadberi received 
King Edward’s pardon for rebellion at Wallingford on 
March 28th, 1827. Thomas Cadbury, who was returned 
among the gentry of the county of Kent in 1484, gave 
by his will lands to maintain one lamp forever in the 
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Church of St. George, Canterbury. During the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries five Cadburys were 
incumbents of various Somersetshire livings, and as 
late as 1690 the official association of members of the 
family with the Church of England continued. Among 
the Cadbury records is the grant of a pardon issued 
by the Privy Seal in 1604 to Richard Cadbury and 
others for piracy. Early in the sixteenth century 
a Nicholas and his wife Eleanor established their home 
at Wareham in Dorset, and their daughter Edith, born 
in 1567, became the wife of Sir William Pitt. The Cad- 
bury coat of arms supported by that of the Pitts is over 
the recumbent figures of Sir William and his wife on 
the family tomb at Strathfieldsaye, a few miles south 
of Reading. Beneath is the motto “ Vis unita fortior,”’ 
which was revived by Richard Tapper Cadbury, the 
founder of the family in Birmingham. 

From 1557, when the register of the parish of Uffculme 
notes the interment of William Cadbury of that parish, 
the record of George Cadbury’s ancestry is complete for 
ten generations. For over two centuries the life of the 
family centred in the villages on the banks of the River 
Culme, which flows into the Exe a few miles above Exeter. 
The Cadburys seem to have been largely interested in 
the woollen trade, which was once carried on on the banks 
of the Culme. 

It was with John Cadbury, the wool-comber of Burles- 
combe in Devon, that the association of the family with 
the Society of Friends began. He and his brothers 
Mark and Robert became members, and he himself married 
Hannah Tapper of Exeter, the daughter of Richard 
Tapper, a wool-comber, through whom he was brought 
into the very heart of the Quaker movement. Hannah’s 
father, Richard Tapper, was one of George Fox’s com- 
panions in persecution, and a small Bible which belonged 
to him passed into the possession of his great-grandson, 
Richard Tapper Cadbury, of Birmingham, who, in his 
-turn, left it to his eldest grandson, Richard Tapper 
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Cadbury of Philadelphia, U.S.A. It is inscribed in the 
handwriting of the elder R. T. Cadbury as follows : 


This Bible, just two hundred years since, belonged to my 
great-grandfather Richard Tapper, whose name is written in it. 
This dear ancestor was one of the converts of George Fox, and 
was imprisoned with others in Exeter gaol in 1693, as related 
in Besses’ sufferings of Friends, and I doubt not this relic was 
his companion. Many impressive passages are marked in it 
that denote a pious and serious mind. The Bible contains a 
chronicle of his family that I could not obtain otherwise. 


Of the marriage of John Cadbury and Hannah Tapper 
five children were born, Joel, born in 1782, alone sur- 
viving infancy. He became a serge maker in Exeter 
and was twice married—to Sarah Fox of Falmouth and to 
Sarah Moon of Bristol. Several children were born, but 
only one, Richard Tapper Cadbury, continued the name, 
and his removal to Birmingham in 1794 marked the 
disappearance of the family from the south-west of 
England. Richard Tapper Cadbury was a remarkable 
example of a remarkable stock, whose native virility 
had been strengthened by the powerful religious move- 
ment founded by George Fox. The true stature of that 
great man has only been generally realized in recent times. 
Even so late as the middle of last century, Macaulay, 
writing of him, penned a caricature which showed him 
to be insensible to the significance of Fox’s life and work. 
He did not, it is true, deny the splendour of the fruit of 
his work, but he seemed to think that by some miracle 
a movement of singular sanity, restraint and power had 
sprung from the follies of a crazy fanatic whom he placed 
in the same moral and intellectual category as Ludovick 
Muggleton and Joanna Southcote. The astonishing 
Journal which he found so unintelligible has since become 
one of the most familiar works in the English tongue, 
the first of the three great English religious autobiog- 
raphies in which we see the hidden springs of history 
revealed. To its elucidation we owe the understanding 
of and reverence for Fox which are now general. He 
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brought into the current of English life a vitalizing prin- 
ciple whose influence has been felt far outside the limits 
of Quakerism. The revolt against forms and creeds, the 
reliance upon the indwelling spirit, the scorn of the judg- 
ments of the world, and the reverence for the sanctity 
of the private conscience, all of which were implicit in 
the movement, communicated to the national spirit that 
independence and moral force which were so largely the 
source not only of the. material success of the country 
but also of its spiritual influence in the world. It was to 
assert these doctrines that Fox endured that unparalleled 
course of ridicule and cruelty, the brow-beatings of 
ignorant judges, the noisome confinement of the prisons 
and all the toils of his unresting service. 

From his teaching sprang one of the most remarkable 
types of character known to history—strong, self-reliant 
men and women, recognizing no court except that of con- 
science, at once profoundly spiritual and astonishingly 
practical. Never relatively numerous, they exercised an 
influence altogether out of proportion to their numbers, 
due to the singular union of mystical fervour and sound 
everyday judgment fostered by their philosophy. Mysti- 
cism, which has assumed so large a place in the religious 
thought of our time, has been well described by von 
Hiigel as ‘“‘ an endeavour to find God at first hand, experi- 
mentally, in the soul herself, independently of all his- 
torical and philosophical presuppositions.” There could 
be no better definition of the Quaker philosophy of life, of 
which the teaching of Eucken is so largely a modern 
interpretation. The effect of such a teaching on character 
is strengthening and sobering. It develops a strong 
individualistic tendency which makes for material success ; 
but it qualifies that tendency by a profound sense of the 
value of human life and of the spiritual significance of 
existence whence issue the social enthusiasm and sense 
of public duty which have always been characteristics of 
the Friends. 

Of the type of character developed in this school, 
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Richard Tapper Cadbury was a striking example. He 
left Exeter on the stage coach as a lad of fourteen, to 
serve an apprenticeship to a draper in Gloucester, and 
later completed his business education in Gracechurch 
Street, London. In 1794 he went to Birmingham, where 
with Joshua Rutter he started business as a silk merchant 
and draper, and married two years later Elizabeth Head 
of Ipswich, also a member of the Society of Friends. Of 
the ten children born of this marriage two died in child- 
hood, and the remainder lived to advanced age, the 
youngest, Emma Joel Gibbins, surviving to her ninety- 
fourth year. Richard Tapper Cadbury himself lived to 
the age of ninety-two, and left a deep impress upon the 
life of Birmingham. He carried into his business and into 
public affairs the piety and principles of his private life, 
and established that standard of business honour which 
has always been associated with the name of Cadbury. 
With him, too, originated that paternal regard for the 
physical and moral welfare of workpeople which is a tradi- 
tion of the family. In a time of singular laxity and dis- 
regard he initiated the practice of assembling his work- 
people weekly for a scripture reading. He was in the fore- 
front of all the moral movements of his time, and when the 
“seven men of Preston ” started their historic temperance 
campaign it was he who entertained them at Birmingham, 
and, together with his wife, joined the movement, defiant 
of the remonstrances of medical and other friends. 

The early years of the century were a period of hitherto 
unparalleled development in the history of Birmingham, 
and in that development Richard Tapper Cadbury played 
a leading part, serving first as an overseer of the poor, 
then as one of the guardians of the poor, and for thirty 
years on the Board of Commissioners, the chairmanship 
of which he held until 1851, when the Board was super- 
seded by the Town Council. He was a man straight of 
figure and of a commanding spirit, gifted with great 
lucidity of thought and speech, cheerful and dignified, 
his courtesy touched with a certain autocratic authority 
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which gave point to his popular title of ‘“‘ King Richard.” 
The motto “ Vis unita fortior’ which he revived was 
singularly illustrated in his family, which exhibited and 
exhibits something of the loyalty and devotion of the 
ancient clan, with its reverence for the paternal chief 
and its surrender of the individual to the collective 
opinion. 

This characteristic was pleasantly illustrated by an 
episode in connexion with John, the third son, born in 
1801, who, early discovering a taste for music, learned 
the German flute. But in those days the Friends still 
observed the most rigorous avoidance of all appeals 
to the senses. They saw in them the snares of the world, 
and in deference to his father’s wish John surrendered 
his flute. In matters of conscience he had all the family 
independence and courage, but in matters of private 
enjoyment he bowed to paternal authority. John 
followed the family tradition by adopting a trading 
career. In 1824, having served a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship in Leeds and having had experience in a bonded 
tea house in London, he returned to Birmingham, and 
started business as a tea and coffee dealer at 93, Bull 
Street, his father placing some money at his disposal, 
with which, he said, ‘“‘ he must sink or swim,” as he had 
a family of ten children to care for. 

John swam. He had in a large measure the family 
industry and business instinct, and his sense of the uses 
of advertisement was shown in his introduction of plate- 
glass windows in mahogany frames, a novelty in shop 
decoration which in those days attracted people from 
miles around. He married in 1826 a daughter of John 
Dymond of Exeter, whose son Jonathan was the author 
of “Essays on the Principles of Morality.” She died 
two years later, and in the ensuing loneliness John Cad- 
bury threw himself into public affairs and the activities 
of the Friends with all the energy of his race. In the 
interests of the Society of Friends he began those visits 
to Ireland which became his peculiar part in the propa- 
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ganda of the Society. In 1830 he was elected a member 
of the Board of Commissioners for Birmingham, of which 
his father was then chairman, and he was subsequently 
largely responsible for the character of the measure which 
transferred the duties of that body to the Corporation, 
being the chairman of the committee which was appointed 
to secure the passage of the Bill through Parliament. 
But for the unfailing vigilance of John Cadbury during 
the period when the Bill was before the Committee of 
the House of Commons a very different measure would 
certainly have been passed, said the Birmingham Daily 
Post ina memoir of George Cadbury (Oct. 28th, 1922), 
and the whole character of Birmingham’s civic develop- 
ment would have been materially altered. Like his 
father, he maintained a severe standard of public conduct, 
and when, on being elected one of the overseers of the 
poor, he attended one of the frequent dinners of that 
body and found the table laden with the choicest dainties 
at the public expense while outside a crowd of forlorn 
paupers waited in the cold for relief, he denounced this 
gross and insolent abuse of office, proved its illegality 
and secured its abandonment. The same energy of 
spirit in the public cause was shown in connexion with 
another humane work with which he was prominently 
associated. 

The barbarous practice of employing climbing boys 
in the sweeping of chimneys was then universal. It 
was a part of that savage indifference to the child which 
strikes us to-day as so incredible an aspect of the 
time of our grandfathers. Dickens had not yet begun 
his crusade on behalf of “ little workus,”? and Elizabeth 
Barrett had not written that poignant “Cry of the 
Children ” which was to strike the keynote of a more 
humane spirit. The wretched little victims of the work- 
houses were drafted off like slaves to the cotton mills 
of Lancashire or to the mines, or—as nearly happened 
to Oliver Twist himself—became the tools of the chimney 
sweep. It is significant of the humanity of John Cadbury 
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and of the school of thought that he represented that one 
of his earliest philanthropic works should have been 
associated with the rescue of the child sweep from the 
cruel and thoughtless servitude to which it had been 
subjected. He gave demonstrations to show the practic- 
ability of cleaning chimneys without the aid of the climb- 
ing boy, and though the master sweeps, with the natural 
conservatism of a class which sees in every reform a menace 
to its interests, resisted him, he won a complete victory. 
He not only called a meeting of sweeps in the town 
hall to argue with them, but subsequently bought a 
number of machines and set master sweeps up with 
them. John Cadbury’s experiments in Birmingham con- 
tributed to that awakening of the public conscience and 
to the emancipation of childhood from the slavery which 
is the subject of one of the most moving chapters in Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond’s “ The Town Labourer.” The then 
Duke of Sutherland was Chairman of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords set up to investigate the scandal, 
and among the documents disposed of at the sale of the 
Stafford House library in 1913 was the following letter 
from John Cadbury to the Duke: 


JoHN CADBURY to the DUKE oF SUTHERLAND 


In reply to thy favour of the 30th ulto., I beg respectfully 
to state that the progress of the use of machines for sweeping 
chimnies in this town has been for the last six years gradually 
on the increase. One man was first supplied with a machine, 
and soon found full occupation ; a second was then introduced 
and met with similar results ; and about two years ago a third 
also began and finds likewise pretty full employ—besides which 
the old sweeps who keep the climbing boys have found it neces- 
sary to obtain machines also to satisfy some of their employers 
who were determined no longer to use children—but I regret 
to say that out of this circumstance much prejudice against 
the machine has been raised, owing to these masters of the boys 
having very improperly worked the machine and said and done 
all they could to prejudice the minds of servants against them. 
I rejoice to say nevertheless that our cause is still progressing 
onwards. The public buildings in this Town, which are not very 
numerous, are generally swept with a machine—such, for instance, 
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as the Hospital, Asylum, Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Oscott 
College, Banks, principal Hotels. oI . 

I enclose the testimony of a few respectable families, who 
for many years encouraged the use of the machine, and if neces- 
sary abundance more might be added. Thou art probably 
aware that a petition to the House of Commons in support of 
the Bill went from this Town most respectably signed, and I 
regret a similar one, which might as easily have been obtained, 
was not prepared to be sent to the House of Lords. The testi- 
mony of the only Fire Office establishment in this Town I send 
herewith—the other offices are merely agents from London 
houses. 

I believe I may with safety say that there is scarcely one 
chimney in many hundreds—indeed I question if there would be 
found more than one in a thousand—wherein any serious 
obstruction presents to the free use of the machine. 

I am not aware that I can make much further addition 
unless it be to assure thee that my mind has been deeply in- 
terested for many years on the ground of humanity alone, in 
endeavouring to introduce the use of the machine and to remove 
the difficulties opposed to it—for this purpose I am free to say 
to thee that I have often attended in person to superintend the 
application of the machine. 

I shall be most happy to attend with promptitude to any 
further enquiry thou mayest think it right to obtain from this 
quarter—and under a feeling of much personal obligation to 
thee for thy exertion in this cause of humanity allow me to 
subscribe myself most respectfully. 


JOHN CADBURY, 
Tea Dealer. 


Following the report of the Committee, legislation 
was enacted prohibiting the employment of climbing 
boys. It was the first indication of that more humane 
and enlightened policy in regard to the children which 
was to achieve so much in the future. 

In 1882 John Cadbury married Candia Barrow of 
Lancaster, thus strengthening the bond between the two 
households which had commenced with the marriage of 
his sister Sarah to John Barrow and was further continued 
by the marriage of his brother Benjamin Head to Candia 
Wadkin of Pendleton, a cousin of the young Barrows. 
It was the revival of a child love, and was a union fraught 
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with singular happiness. Candia Barrow—one of whose 
ancestors, Palmer, was burned at the stake in the days 
of religious persecution—brought into the family a new 
infusion of the strong, purposeful enthusiasm of the 
Friends. Her father, George Barrow, was a foreign 
merchant whose ships, trading chiefly with the West 
Indies, could be seen from the family home at Bowerham 
on the outskirts of Lancaster, making for the mouth of 
the Lune across Morecambe Bay. In John Cadbury and 
his wife the new cause of total abstinence found enthusi- 
astic advocates. John’s enthusiasm seemed to his father, 
Richard Tapper, excessive, though finally the old man 
took his place by his son in the cause and, as already 
stated, entertained the ‘‘ seven men of Preston ” on their 
visit to Birmingham. John himself, as one of the founders 
of the Birmingham Auxiliary Temperance Society, was 
afterwards presented with an illuminated address bearing 
witness to his ceaseless exertions in the cause. Meantime, 
side by side with all his public activities, John Cadbury 
had not neglected his business, in which after some years 
he was joined by his brother Benjamin Head. It was in 
1835 that he extended its scope by renting a warehouse in 
Crooked Lane and there experimenting with pestle and 
mortar in the manufacture of cocoa and chocolate. It 
was the modest beginning of a great enterprise. Subse- 
quently, in 1847, the Crooked Lane premises were acquired 
by the G.W.R. Company and the business was removed 
to Bridge Street. Grief at the death of his wife in 1855, 
and an attack of rheumatic fever in the same year, left 
John Cadbury’s natural powers permanently diminished. 
He retired in 1861, leaving the business in the hands 
of his sons, Richard and George, and devoted the long 
evening of his life to religious and philanthropic work, 
passing away in 1889 at the age of 88. Three of his 
sons, John, Edward and Henry, predeceased him, but 
Richard and George and his only daughter Maria, the wife 
of Joseph Fairfax, were with him to the end. 


CHAPTER II 


EARLY LIFE 


Home at Edgbaston—Schooldays—Death of His Brother—The Brothers, 
Richard and George, enter Business—Their Recreations. 


T was in 1835 that John Cadbury removed from the 
town house in Bull Street to Calthorpe Road, Edg- 
baston, where George Cadbury was born four years 

later. In those days Edgbaston was a delightful suburb, 
bordered on one side by Ladywood, then a sylvan solitude, 
now a monotonous district of featureless workmen’s houses 
without gardens or beauty. The change involved in this 
fact is typical of the whole development of Birmingham, 
and it had a deep and abiding effect upon the mind of 
George Cadbury. He never ceased to recall the Birming- 
ham of his childhood’s days. It was a city without the 
central dignity given to it by the great improvement 
scheme in which, with Joseph Chamberlain and others, 
he later bore a part. But, on the other hand, it was a 
city whose people still had contact with the wholesome 
and renovating influences of nature. It was surrounded 
by pleasant gardens, which have to-day vanished before 
the airless slum and the mean street. 

The change which George Cadbury saw overtake 
Birmingham, he witnessed also in Coventry and other 
Midland manufacturing towns. He was impressed by 
the moral and spiritual counterpart of this change. He 
saw how the more wholesome life of his childhood bred 
a type of citizen healthy in body and independent in 
spirit. He saw how the life of the town was purified by 
the cleansing contact, even though it were only on summer 
evenings and at the week-ends, with the primal sanities 
of nature. As Birmingham prospered and extended, 
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devouring the gardens and the green countryside, he saw 
a change come over the character of the people. He 
realized how profoundly environment affected character, 
and with that grasp of simple elementary truths which 
was the secret of his power devoted himself unceasingly 
to the problem of restoring the industrial world to its 
old, healthful contact with natural things. 

The home life at Edgbaston was severe but happy. 
The atmosphere was charged with the moral intensity 
and practical seriousness of a long Puritan tradition. 
George Cadbury’s ancestors on both sides, up to and 
including his sixteen great-great-grandparents, had been 
members of the Society of Friends, and that during times 
when the line of demarcation between the Society and 
the outside world was much more sharply drawn than it 
is to-day. He was brought up, therefore, in what was 
essentially a separate social and religious caste, at once 
mystical and practical. Religion was the constant at- 
mosphere of his childhood, not a shadowy region into 
which casual excursions were made on Sunday. Any 
complete account of George Cadbury would be first and 
foremost a “‘ Book of the Spiritual Life.” He carried with 
him throughout his career the highly charged spiritual 
atmosphere of those early days at Edgbaston. It governed 
his outlook in all affairs, small and great, and pervaded 
all his actions and interests. With him there was no gulf 
between the world of spiritual ideas and the world of facts, 
and he translated the one into the other with a directness 
that was often disconcerting to the conventional mind. 
The life at Edgbaston was bare of all self-indulgence and 
luxury. A Spartan severity was the keynote, and the 
senses were kept in rigorous and watchful restraint. John 
Cadbury, who as a youth had, as we have seen, surren- 
dered his flute in deference to his father’s will, persisted 
with characteristic firmness in the suppression of his 
musical passion. Almost to the end of his days he would 
not allow a piano in his house, though for some reason 
the self-denying ordinance did not apply to musical boxes, 
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of which he had two. It was not until he was seventy 
that he consented to the introduction of an easy chair 
into the household. 

This stern martyrdom of the senses, physical and in- 
tellectual, left an abiding impress on George Cadbury’s 
character. It drove all the energy of his nature into 
certain swift, deep channels, and left large spaces of life— 
the worlds of pleasure and esthetic emotion—wholly un 
explored. It was this concentration of purpose that was 
the source of his remarkable achievements. Of lighter 
literature the children knew little, for novel reading was 
in those days regarded with disapproval by Friends, and 
the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ and Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs ” 
represented the only type of secular literature that was 
looked on without disfavour. But the advent of such books 
as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ and ‘“‘ The Wide, Wide World ” 
broke down the iron discipline and ministered to the hunger 
of the young mind for imaginative stimulus. The children, 
however, had abundance of simple, natural pleasures. 
Their parents denied themselves the luxury of a carriage. 
That would have been a weak concession to the flesh. 
But a couple of ponies were provided for the boys, and 
on these they scoured the country, and, to the sorrow 
of a decorous household, were reported for furious riding. 
Even the luxury of ponies was made the medium of edu- 
cation, for no stable-boy was employed, and the children 
were expected to saddle, bridle, and look after the animals 
that gave them pleasure. Then there was the life of the 
garden, where nectarines and peaches then grew upon 
the walls—showing how much purer the air of Edgbaston 
was then than now—and where the children acquired that 
passion for gardening and that enthusiasm for nature 
which later played so large a part in the ideals of social 
reform which George Cadbury put into practice. The 
day began early, for John Cadbury was abroad with his 
dogs everygmorning before breakfast, and George Cadbury 
acquired the habit of the early walk or ride on horseback 
which remained with him almost to the end of his days 
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A pleasant picture of the life of the household with 
its mingled simplicity and reverence is furnished by 
Maria in some recollections of her brother Richard. 


. . . Many were the games we had on the square lawn. 
Our father measured round it 21 times for a mile, where we used 
to run, one after another with our hoops before breakfast, 
seldom letting them drop before reaching the mile, and some- 
times a mile-and-a-half, which Richard generally did. How 
rosy we were, seated round the breakfast-table ready for the 
basin of milk provided for each child, with delicious cream on 
the top and toast to dip into it. Our father went for a walk 
each morning, starting about seven o’clock, taking his dogs with 
him, and we were often his companions. The roads round 
Edgbaston were very country-like then, with rambles across 
fields, and pools of water where the dogs enjoyed a swim. One 
pretty walk was across the fields to Ladywood House, now in 
Vincent Street, in the midst of the town. We returned home 
to breakfast punctually at eight o’clock. The family Bible 
reading followed, and by nine o’clock our father was ready to 
start for business. I can picture his rosy countenance, full of 
health and vigour—his Quaker dress very neat with its clean 
white cravat. Our dear mother was always ready to see him 
off with a parting kiss. At nine o’clock the school bell rang, 
before which we generally had a run in the garden, and the boys 
a game on the gymnastic poles of various kinds, one as high as 
a ship’s mast, up which they all learned to climb. Richard 
was particularly clever in performing various antics on the bars. 
Our natural longing for music was so far encouraged that we 
were allowed to buy Jew’s harps with our pocket money. These 
we thoroughly enjoyed, having learned several Scotch airs from 
hearing our mother sing them. We loved to listen to the sweet 
lullabies, with which she hushed the babies to sleep. Our 
father had two musical boxes in a special drawer in the book- 
case. It was a great treat to us when he wound these up for 
our pleasure. Our grandfather and grandmother and Aunts 
Maria and Ann lived not far from our house, lower down in the 
Calthorpe Road. Many are the happy memories of running in 
to see them. The door key was hung outside. I can picture 
grandfather, standing before the dining-room mirror, very 
upright, seeing that his cravat was neat and coat collar well 
pulled up, and gloves ready, before starting to town; a piece 
of honeysuckle or southernwood or some sweet-scented spray 
put into the button-hole of his coat. We only knew our dear 
grandmother as aged and infirm, so cannot speak of the time 
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when, as we have been told, her life was full of activities at home 
and among the sick and poor. We used to run into the fresh 
kitchen in the summer time to find our aunts in their clean 
morning dresses of print, and tall, white caps, busy getting up 
their muslins. 

Our mother had a busy home life with her five boys and one 
girl. She was a lovingly watchful and affectionate wife and 
mother, seldom visiting from home. Although of a retiring 
disposition, she had a sound judgment, and was not easily 
moved, when she saw a thing to be right. She was gentle but 
firm with her children, and they were all devotedly fond of her. 
She had a great dread of exaggeration. My father has told 
me that when he was going to a public meeting to speak she 
used to warn him, when telling an anecdote, not to embellish, 
but to keep to the true facts. She and our father taught us to 
speak respectfully and pleasantly to all in their employment, 
for they liked those who lived with them to feel their house a 
home. The hymn ‘“ Speak Gently ’’ was one my mother wished 
us to learn by heart when children, and I believe it had a wonder- 
ful influence upon us. We can never forget the tiny room where 
our mother used to retire, and where she gained much heavenly 
wisdom and strength with the Bible before her. I never 
remember our parents threatening us with a punishment they 
did not intend to carry out, or punishing hastily, or in a 
temper. 

First day (Sunday) was a happy one. We were taken to 
meeting as soon as we were old enough. When ready to start 
we would come down to father, and, standing by his side, he 
made Gray’s “‘ Elegy ” with its illustrations very attractive, draw- 
ing interesting lessons. In one picture a bigger boy had broken 
the wheel of his little brother’s cart to tease him. Another 
sturdy little fellow defends and sympathizes with the small child. 
Our father’s lessons from that picture were never forgotten, and 
our eyes filled with tears when he talked to us about it. We 
always thought the kind, sturdy boy was like our brother 
Richard. 

In the old Meeting House in Bull Street an aisle went up the 
centre, the men sitting on the left-hand side and the women on 
the right. My five brothers sat in a row on the second form 
from the top, father facing them from his seat below the 
Minister’s gallery, while I sat by my mother. We were brought 
up from childhood to go to Bull Street Meeting on a Fourth Day 
morning, so we had only afternoon school that day. Our 
father also closed his place of business in Bull Street for an hour 
or two, so that he and several young men Friends in his employ 
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could attend Meeting. ... Our home was one of sunshine. 
Our parents doing all they could to make us happy, and the 
consistency of their own lives was a great help in forming the 
characters and tastes of their children. Home was the centre 
of attraction to us all, and simple home pleasures our greatest 
joy- 

George Cadbury’s childhood was varied by visits to his 
grandfather at Lancaster. Behind the house was a tower 
from which he could look out for the vessels, some of them 
belonging to his grandfather, that were coming over the 
waters from lands across the sea. And when the vessels 
arrived they brought with them weather-beaten sea 
captains with tales of the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main, of fabulous treasures, and of those black slaves, 
the story of whose oppression had already won the pas- 
sionate sympathy of the household. 

But the visits to the North were not limited to Lan- 
caster. His mother owned a farmhouse called Skalemire, 
on the slopes of Ingleborough, and there the children 
occasionally stayed. It was a place built for all time, 
with walls in some places three feet thick, and it was 
sometimes dignified by the name of Skalemire Castle. 
With the farm went the right of pasturage nearly to the 
top of Ingleborough. Here the children were brought 
into contact with the life of the farm and the wilder 
beauties of nature. Then there were holidays at Black- 
pool, and of one of these Maria has recounted with sisterly 
pride an incident which gives an early hint of the perse- 
verance and industry which afterwards achieved such 
conspicuous success in wider fields : 


. . . Our favourite seaside place was the (then small) village 
of Blackpool. The quiet cottage on the shore where we stayed, 
on the south side, called Bonny’s Cottage, had the greatest 
charm. We ran wild and built wonderful castles on the shore. 
I remember an unusually fine castle, which John and Richard 
built, and how active George was helping them. They made 
an erection of stones, and I was employed with the two younger 
boys, getting clay to fasten them together, mother also helping 
me to make a gay flag, which we fastened on to a long pole and 


Cc 
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placed on top of the fortress. The Blackpool seas were then, 
as now, very boisterous, and the boys were determined, if 
possible, to biild a castle that could resist their strength, and 
they succeeded ; theirs was the only one on the shore that stood 
after a heavy sea. 


While the elder boys John and Richard were away 
at school, first at Charlbury and afterwards at Hitchin, 
the younger children remained at home under the in- 
struction of a governess. Later, George was sent to a 
day-school conducted by William Lean for the Friends, 
some half a mile from his home. He always expressed 
his satisfaction that, unlike his brothers, he had not been 
sent to a boarding-school. ‘‘ God has placed men in 
families,” he said, “‘ and there is no influence like that of 
the parents upon the children.’ The master of the school 
which George attended was a strict disciplinarian, but 
he seems to have winked at the rough horseplay indulged 
in by the boys, who were just as wild as the scholars of 
other schools. One of the methods of “ hardening” a 
new boy was to turn the boy’s sleeves up to the elbows 
and his trousers up to the knees, and then to throw him 
into a gorse bush. In struggling to get out the boy’s 
legs and arms became filled with thorns, the pain of which 
he was expected to bear with cheerful fortitude. Although 
a Friend, the master had a martial spirit, and once a 
week took his pupils out into the fields for a game of 
“Attack and Defence.” The boys, armed with sticks, 
were divided into two parties, one under the master’s 
vigorous leadership defending a gate, the other attacking 
it. It was a singular pastime, which must have been the 
subject of much concern in the quietist households of the 
young combatants. The curriculum of the school was 
largely confined to the classics, and to the end of his life 
he retained a love for the Bucolics of Virgil. When quite 
young he had lessons in French from a refugee, who took 
much interest in the lively lad, though he had often to 
threaten that “if you are not still I will tie you to de 
leg of de chair.” To this tutor he owed his knowledge of a 
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language which, as he said, proved more useful to him 
than the classics he “swatted” at school. And in so 
far as he claimed any accomplishment, he was proud of 
the accent he caught from the old French refugee. 

The death of his mother when he was fourteen years 
of age left a lasting impression on the mind of the boy. 
She was a woman of singularly retiring nature, but gifted 
with great firmness of mind and character. Her life had 
been devoted to the training of her children, and George 
Cadbury’s happiest childish memories were of summer 
evenings when he sat at her knee at the window looking 
out over the garden, while she read aloud. She became 
a victim of consumption, over which science had not then 
achieved those victories which have since mitigated its 
terrors. She sank rapidly beneath its attack, but her 
strength of mind and her enthusiasm for humanity re- 
mained, and a little before her end she carried out a 
mission among the publicans, whom she visited in a bath 
chair when she was no longer able to walk. Her plea 
with them was always that of the mother, for it was the 
children of whom she chiefly thought in connexion with 
the ravages of drink. This intense sympathy for childhood 
she communicated to her son. To no purpose was he more 
constant throughout his life than to that of saving the 
children. It was one of the ruling ideas of his career to 
reproduce for the children of the poor the wholesome 
natural conditions which made the brightness and happi- 
ness of his own boyhood. Thus he was never satisfied 
with any housing scheme unless it provided the worker 
not only with a vegetable patch, but with a bit of ground 
that could be made into a thing of beauty adjoining the 
cottage. He was not insensible to the practical value of 
a garden, but it was its use in cultivating the mind and 
feeling of the child that appealed to him most. The garden 
was to him what it was to T. E. Brown, “the veriest 
school of peace.” 

It was not long after his mother’s death that George 
Cadbury’s brief schooldays ended, and he was launched 
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on his apprenticeship to business. John Cadbury shared 
the view of Tom Tulliver’s aunt, who, when she was told 
that the boy was going to be apprenticed “ ultimately,” 
said, ‘‘ Boys shouldn’t be apprenticed ultimately; they 
should be apprenticed at fifteen.” It was an opinion 
widely entertained by the Friends of those days. They 
saw in much of the cultivation of the intellect not an 
equipment for the calling of life, but a distraction from 
its most important interests. There were two tasks of 
moment to be performed—a worldly task and a spiritual 
task, the culture of the soul and the earning of a liveli- 
hood. Compared with these primal duties, the pursuit of 
purely intellectual interests, still more the pursuit of 
esthetic interests, was regarded with distrust. It 
was felt to be inconsistent with business and often a 
hindrance to the spiritual life. If a boy was to succeed in 
business, John Cadbury argued, he must acquire business 
habits early, and so at fifteen George’s schooldays ended 
and his work began. 

The holiday habit was less cultivated sixty years ago 
than now, and George Cadbury never had so keen an in- 
terest in travel as Richard had. But in 1860 he took, 
with his cousin, R. C. Barrow, a long walking tour on the 
Continent, the record of which remains in a series of letters 
to his father. The route taken was by the Rhine and Lake 
Constance to the Tyrol, thence into Italy and Venice, and 
back by the Italian lakes and Switzerland to Chamonix. 
Much of the journey was made on foot or by post-wagon, 
and the letters are full of intimate details of the life of 
the people, and shrewd comments upon customs, religious 
traits and social conditions. The Tyrol was then little 
known to the English traveller, and George Cadbury 
records the joy of a little shoemaker in one of the villages, 
to whom he had gone for repairs, in being able to see and 
criticize an English-made shoe. China tea was to be 
found at few of the inns, the only “ tea ”’ obtainable being 
made from local herbs. The extreme honesty of the 
little innkeepers in those days before the tourist invasion 
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is the subject of frequent comment. The provision was 
rude, but the prices were sometimes so modest as to seem 
almost apologetic. Bread and water was all the enter- 
tainment provided at one small inn. “ We had what we 
wanted and they would only charge one penny for the two 
of us.” 


CHAPTER III 


FOUNDATION OF BOURNVILLE 


Richard and George Cadbury take over the Business—Early Struggles 
and Economies—Friendly Relations with Employees—The Turn 
of the Tide—Morning Service at the Works—The Lesson of the 
Birmingham Slums—Choice of the Bournville Site. 


EORGE CADBURY was confronted at the outset 
of his career with a formidable task. He and his 
elder brother Richard inherited from their mother 

a small fortune, some £5,000 each, with which to establish 
themselves in the world, but they inherited also a family 
business in a rapidly declining condition, constantly em- 
ploying fewer hands, and losing money every year. 
George’s inclination had been towards the practice of 
medicine. In that profession he saw the most immediate 
instrument for the purpose which was the governing 
motive of his life—the relief of human suffering. The 
sorrow of the world lay on him like a personal burden. He 
had that rare combination of tenderness towards the 
individual distress and of apprehension of suffering in 
the mass—the combination, that is, of ordinary kindly 
human feeling touched by what it sees, and the spirit 
of the philanthropist acutely sensitive to the lamentation 
of worlds unseen. But the ambition to spend his life in 
relieving suffering through the physician’s art was denied 
him. His father had in 1849 transferred the Bull Street 
business to his nephew, R. C. Barrow (afterwards Mayor 
of Birmingham), and had devoted himself to the cocoa 
business in Bridge Street. The loss of his wife in 1855 
and the failure of his health left him unequal to the task. 
The business had fallen away, and the only hope of saving 
it rested with the two sons, Richard and George, who had 
now reached men’s estate, and the latter of whom had 
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spent some time at York in the Rowntree grocery business. 
The young men agreed to take up the task, and in 1861 
the management of the business in Bridge Street was trans- 
ferred to them. Richard was then twenty-five and George 
twenty-two. 

The brothers were at once curiously like and unlike. 
Richard’s was the more restful temperament. He gave 
his life to good works with quiet, unambitious devotion, 
but he was not indifferent to esthetic interests. He had 
a delicate taste for art, wrote much verse, chiefly of a 
religious character, delighted in sketching, had something 
of the collector’s passion, and a love for discovering the 
records of the family. He would have been content to 
rescue the business, and declared that if he saw it making 
£1,000 a year he would be satisfied. George had more 
of the great adventurer’s instinct. The channel of his 
mind was narrower and the current swifter. He had no 
esthetic tastes, and of personal ambition in the ordinary 
sense he had no trace. His view of himself was always 
‘curiously modest, and even when he had achieved a 
unique place in the world, any attention from those whose 
intellectual position commanded his respect never failed 
to touch him. Yet coupled with this humility was a 
boundless ambition, springing not from any personal aim, 
but from the passion for disinterested causes. Business 
was not an end in itself; it was a means to an end. It 
was the instrument through which he could do the things 
that mattered. This purpose, this will to do, supplied 
him with the motive power which usually springs from 
the will to have. He saw the path of business leading to 
the achievement of objects unconnected with business, 
and he entered upon it with the single-mindedness that 
is the best assurance of success. His ideas, shared by 
his brother, were simple but fundamental. They were 
few, but firmly held. Work, and again work, and always 
work; to pay his way as he went; to contract n 
liability he could not meet; to win a reputation for 
honest dealing which should make the name a_hall- 
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mark; to take care of the detail and let the total 
take care of itself; to gather round him a happy, con- 
tented workpeople; to bring his faith into his affairs 
—these were the springs of his action. He hitched 
his business wagon to a star. ‘I never looked at the 
small people or the people who had failed,” he said in 
after life. ‘I fixed my eye on those who had won the 
greatest success. It was no use studying failure. I 
wanted to know how men succeeded, and it was their 
methods I examined and, if I thought them good, 
applied.” 

But, in spite of all, the struggle to save the business 
nearly ended in failure. When the brothers took it up 
the cocoa business in Bridge Street had declined so far 
that the employees were reduced to about a dozen hands, 
and of these some half-dozen girls were only receiving 
from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a week. The brothers faced the situa- 
tion with a very definite programme. Their united re- 
sources amounted to some £10,000. If this enabled them 
to turn the corner they would be content; but it was 
their determination not to enter into liabilities they could 
not meet, and to close their business if their little fortune 
was exhausted. The stern discipline of their childhood 
was an admirable preparation for the task before them. 
They knew that if they were to succeed they must “‘ eschew 
delights and live laborious days.” Self-denial was habitual 
to them, and in those days George Cadbury stripped his 
life of every habit or interest which he thought would 
interfere with his efficiency for the immediate object before 
him. He cut off his morning paper—news would only 
distract his attention from his work. Tobacco and alcohol 
he never took, but he added to his abstinences at this time 
every form of stimulant, even tea and coffee. He loved 
games, especially cricket and boating, but these, too, had 
to be largely sacrificed. His diary at this time shows 
that each day was carefully planned and appropriated in 
advance. In winter he rose at six in the morning, was 
at business by seven, walked home to dinner at his father’s 
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house at Edgbaston at one, and took his tea—bread and 
butter and water—on the business premises. He often 
did not leave work until nine o’clock. In the summer he 
rose at 5.15 a.m., and left business at six, snatching some 
recreation in the evening. 

Writing in July, 1914, of these days of struggle 
he said: “I was spending at that time for travelling, 
clothing, charities, and everything else about £25 a year. 
My brother had married, and at the end of five years he 
only had £150. If I had been married there would have 
been no Bournville to-day—it was just the money that 
I saved by living so sparely that carried us over the 
crisis.” 

But it was not all work and no play at Bridge Street. 
If idle amusements and intellectual speculation were not 
encouraged in the household there was plenty of en- 
thusiasm for outdoor games and recreations. George 
not only continued his horse exercise, but with his brother 
organized a works’ cricket team, of which they were both 
active members. He retained his interest in the game all 
his life, and even in old age confessed that the first news 
he turned to in his morning paper was the cricket in- 
telligence. He delighted to recall the games of his youth, 
and treasured old records of them, especially of one in 
which he and his brother were the top scorers and took 
eleven wickets between them. There was a character- 
istic quality of strenuousness about their pleasures. In 
the summer time they and other young men Friends used 
to begin the day with early morning games of hockey, 
football, etc. But the times he recalled with the greatest 
pleasure were frosty winter mornings when skating was 
about. ‘‘ We used to rise frequently at five o’clock,” 
he said, speaking of those days, “so as to be on the ice 
before dawn, and thus have two hours’ exercise before 
going to business at nine in the city. Only those who 
have done this can understand the exhilaration of skating 
in the early morning, and watching the light break and 
the beauty of the sunrise.” Richard captained both the 
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football and hockey teams which played at Edgbaston 
in the fifties. Among the members of the team was 
J. H. Shorthouse, afterwards famous as the author of 
«John Inglesant,”’ and others who won distinction in 
various fields. 

At this period George Cadbury lodged several times for 
two or three weeks in the autumn at the engineer’s 
cottage by Bittel Reservoir, going out by train in the 
evening and returning to business early in the morning. 
This gave opportunity for an early morning swim, and two 
or three times there was thin ice on the water, which did 
not prevent him from indulging his passion for the recre- 
ation. He found no change did more for him than sleeping 
out at Bittel, and the experience was one of the sources 
of his desire that men working in Birmingham should have 
cottages with gardens in the suburbs. Years afterwards 
he tried to secure for the people of Bournville the fishing 
rights in the Bittel Reservoir, but in vain. 

Even in these precarious days the brothers began that 
close and sympathetic relationship with their workpeople 
which afterwards became so marked a feature of the 
Cadbury business. At a period when labour combination 
hardly existed, and when the relations of employer and 
employed were the relations of nakedly hostile interests, 
the Cadburys adopted a more enlightened attitude, 
primarily due to the sympathy with the working classes 
which their association with the Adult School Movement 
engendered, and secondly because they saw that co-opera- 
tion and not friction between employer and employee was 
a condition of business success. They felt keenly the in- 
sufficiency of the standard of payment that existed, and 
while still losing heavily, gradually raised the scale above 
the normal wretched payment then current in Birmingham. 
They encouraged punctuality and other habits necessary 
to the success of the business by a scale of incentives ; but 
they did much more to win the loyalty of their workpeople 
by the happy personal relations they established with 
them. They were the first firm in Birmingham to adopt 
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the principle of the Saturday half-holiday, which subse- 
quently became of universal application. They went in 
and out among the workpeople like old friends, knew 
everyone by his or her Christian name, played cricket and 
other games with them when an afternoon could be spared. 
The Bridge Street Sick Club made Christmas the occasion 
of an annual party, which was held at first in the stock- 
room over the warehouse. As the numbers grew it 
became necessary to hold the party at the Priory Rooms, 
and at this point the firm took over the Christmas enter- 
tainment.! On these occasions the young employers 
moved about among their guests, filling empty teacups, 
cracking jokes, and providing amusement and _ little 
speeches on the progress of the year. Many of the friend- 
ships of these early days continued unbroken into a new 
century, and there were few pleasanter hours in George 
Cadbury’s later days than those he spent in visiting aged 
pensioners of the firm and talking with them of the old 
struggles of half a century before in Bridge Street. 
Those struggles were a matter of common knowledge 
to the workpeople. They knew that the business was 
in the balance and that any day they might learn that 
the end had come. They saw nothing of this anxiety in 
the bearing of the brothers. Throughout they kept a 
firm lip and a cheerful eye, playing the part of the 
Cheeryble brothers under the shadow of imminent disaster. 
Their first year, 1861, had left them with a serious deficit. 
The next was still more unfortunate, and in 1863 they 
were approaching the end of their resources. Loyal to 
the decision with which they had started, they refused 
to embark on any expenditure they could not cover or to 
consider the advisability of continuing the business on 
1 An old employee of Cadbury Bros. writes : ‘“‘ The first party at Bourn- 
ville was held Christmas, 1879, in what was then the girls’ dining-room. 
Some two or three years after that our numbers had again increased, with 
the result that the annual gatheringwas transferred to the Town Hall, 
where it was held for two or three years. In the meantime, our present 
girls’ dining-room was built, and the party was again held at Bournville, 


where it was continued until the numbers outgrew that room also, and the 
event had to be removed to the Edgbaston Assembly Rooms.” 
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borrowed capital. Each was preparing his plans for a 
new career. George Cadbury had decided to start for 
the Himalayas to take up tea planting, and Richard pro- 
posed to become a land surveyor. 

There came a turn of the tide, however, in 1864. 
For the first time since the brothers had taken it up, the 
business showed not merely expansion, but a balance on 
the right side. If it had not weathered the storm it gave 
promise of doing so. Many rival enterprises in the in- 
dustry had failed, and the achievement of success was 
now largely a question of survival. Encouraged by the 
check in the stream of loss, the brothers held on with 
renewed energy, consolidating their position, strengthen- 
ing their relations with the workpeople, extending their 
operations, devoting to every detail of the business that 
meticulous attention so characteristic of a type of mind 
that regarded nothing as trivial. At that time, said 
George Cadbury in a speech made at a New Year’s party 
at the Edgbaston Assembly Rooms in 1921, they made a 
cocoa of which they were not very proud. Only one-fifth 
of it was cocoa, the rest being potato starch, sago flour, 
and treacle. Other manufacturers made the same article 
—a comforting gruel. Among the thirty manufacturers 
engaged in the trade at that time they were the smallest, 
and they made about the lowest class of goods. He and 
his brother always pulled together, but they had a very 
uphill fight. The small shopkeepers were constantly fail- 
ing, and the firm lost money. They were not content, 
however, to go on making such extremely common cocoa, 
and after six years they made a cocoa for drinking, taking 
out the cocoa butter instead of adding flour to counteract 
it. They were the first house in the kingdom to do so, and 
no other manufacturer followed their example for many 
years. At the end of about thirty years they held the first 
position in the trade, and used one-third of the cocoa im- 
ported into England. ‘“‘ I mention this,”’ he said, “‘ because 
I don’t think I have ever told you before how extremely 
hard was the struggle my brother and I had. We had, 
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ourselves, to induce shopkeepers to stock our cocoa, 
and by careful advertising to induce the public to ask 
fort.” 

George Cadbury once told the writer how at this time 
he heard of a machine in Holland which was necessary 
for the manufacture of the finer cocoas. “I went off,” 
he said, “‘ to Holland without knowing a word of Dutch, 
saw the manufacturer, with whom I had to talk entirely 
by signs and a dictionary, and bought the machine. It 
was by prompt action such as this that my brother and 
I made our business.” 

The tea-planting project receded into the background 
as, with each year, victory became more and more 
assured. The range of the business widened. The name 
became not only a household word throughout England : 
it became familiar to all the world. The firm had its 
agencies in the Far East and throughout the British 
Empire. It acquired its own cocoa estates in Trinidad. 
It developed the character of a great self-contained in- 
dustry, supplying all the multitudinous requirements 
from within and reducing the margin of waste in every 
direction to the minimum. 

It was at the time when the business was just emerg- 
ing from years of failure that George Cadbury began the 
practice of opening the day with a brief service for his 
workpeople. The practice had a simple origin. In the 
first years of struggle George Cadbury breakfasted with 
the workpeople, and during the interval read aloud to 
them from some book of general interest. From this 
habit came the idea that if worship in the family circle 
was good, it was capable of extension to the wider circle 
with whom he was in contact all day. The custom was 
not without precedent. His grandfather, Richard Tapper 
Cadbury, had set the example in his business fifty years 
before, and at the cocoa works of the family of Messrs. 
Fry at Bristol the practice had been followed for some 
years. George Cadbury wrote to Joseph Storrs Fry in 
1866 for information as to the scheme adopted at Bristol, 
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and received in reply a very detailed account of the 
methods and benefits of the system—the arrangements for 
light and ventilation, the separate entrances for women 
and men, the manner of the service, and so on. “I 
would remark,” added Joseph Fry in a postscript, “ that 
in addition to the religious benefit which may be looked 
for, I think that there is a great advantage in bringing 
the workpeople once a day under review. It is often a 
means of observing their conduct and checking any 
tendency to impropriety.” 

When George commenced the morning service in 
1866 the workpeople of the firm, men and women, 
numbered only from seventy to eighty, and the gathering 
had much of the intimacy of a family circle in which 
every man was known by his Christian name. The 
service began with a scripture reading, which was followed 
by silence for prayer. Subsequently a hymn was added 
in order that all might have a share in the service, and 
later a brief practical address, which George Cadbury 
gave, and to which he devoted careful preparation, was 
included in the service. For a short time the practice 
was discontinued in 1870; but a petition signed by 
most of the workpeople was presented to the firm asking 
for its resumption. In reply George Cadbury, on behalf 
of the firm, wrote a circular letter, in which he dwelt on 
the meaning of the service, and laid emphasis on the 
value of the period given to silent prayer, when all might 
“wait on the Lord for themselves” and realize that 
they ‘‘ were in the presence of Him who ‘searcheth all 
hearts and understandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts.’ ”’ Thenceforward George Cadbury conducted 
the service daily, with occasional breaks at Christmas 
and Midsummer, lest it should become too formal. In 
his rare absences his place was taken by his brother 
Richard, and after the latter’s death by Richard’s son 
Barrow Cadbury. The daily service was continued for 
thirty years. Then it was found necessary to limit the 
services to three times a week. By this time the work- 
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people numbered nearly 5,000, and as it was possible for 
only a third of these to attend at a time the service took 
a weekly rather than a daily character. But it was still 
cherished by the workpeople, and George Cadbury was 
delighted when in 1911 the management committee 
received from the men’s committee a request for the 
more regular holding of the morning meeting, coupled 
with a suggestion that in the absence of one of the directors 
one of the local clergy or ministers should be invited to 
conduct the service. Of the impressiveness of the services, 
the late Dean Kitchin has left a record in an article pub- 
lished in 1910. He was speaking of the employment of 
married women, and referring to the firm’s rule against 
such employment he wrote : 


. . . Lonce had the privilege of being present at the morning 
prayer at his works. It was a women’s day (they have no room 
large enough to hold all their workpeople at once), the short 
reading, kind words and simple prayer, preceded by a hymn 
sung by three thousand women’s voices, was a revelation of 
religious purity and simplicity at full force. And in this vast 
multitude, all dressed in pure white and ready for a day’s active 
work, there was not a single married woman. For Mr. Cadbury 
will never take the mothers away from their homes and children ; 
he told me, with a grave smile, that when he had allowed married 
women to work for him, he found that their husbands were 
quite content to loaf about doing nothing, living on the wages 
of their wives; and, he added, that the poor things invariably 
came back after child-bearing to work long before they were 
fit to work. 


As the volume of the trade of the firm increased, and 
with it the number of employees, the firm, now completely 
established, had to face the problem of accommodation. 
The Bridge Street works, which had been the scene of 
their struggles, were outgrown. They could be enlarged 
and adapted, but they were not capable of such an ex- 
pansion as would make them sufficient for a business 
whose future could not easily be measured. It became 
necessary to consider the question of the provision of a new 
factory. It was this necessity which discovered the real 
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genius of George Cadbury. There was nothing remark- 
able in the establishment of a successful business. George 
Cadbury’s claim to distinction is that he gave a new 
direction to business, enlarged its scope, and made it 
the ally of social reform. The congestion of industry 
in the towns he saw to be physically and morally degrad- 
ing. He was depressed by the development going on 
before his eyes in Birmingham—the gardens he remem- 
bered as a boy sinking into slums, without light and air ; 
the workers being crowded together in wretched dwellings 
and driven to the public-houses as the only escape from 
the sordidness of their surroundings. Why should not 
industry be allied with natural conditions ? Why should 
its progress be associated with the lowering of the standard 
of life and living ? If it was not a lever for raising human 
conditions it was condemned. The triumph of machinery, 
the cheapening of commodities were not ends in them- 
selves; they were only means to an end, the increase of 
true wealth, which is life. These ideas which pressed 
upon him with deepening insistence are commonplaces 
to-day ; but they were far from commonplaces among 
business men forty or fifty years ago. Liberalism was 
still in the grip of an undiluted individualism. A fair 
field and no favour to every man, and the State outside 
the ring was the prevailing attitude of mind. Social 
reform, as we understand it now, had hardly been 
born. 

A few clear-sighted men looked beyond the sphere 
of political readjustment and saw that necessary as that 
readjustment was it was only an instrument. Dickens 
had declared his conviction that “the reform of the 
habitations of the people must precede all other reforms, 
and that without it all other reforms must fail.’? But 
popular though his writings were, he had made as yet 
little impression on the official mind. Ruskin had been 
openly derided for proclaiming a political economy which 
approached the problem of society from the point of view 
of life and not of things. The teaching which was destined 
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to win such a complete victory—the doctrine that the 
labourer was entitled to a living wage and human con- 
ditions, that every child should have equal opportunity 
of education, that “‘ the soldier of the ploughshare ”’ was 
as much entitled to a pension as the soldier of the sword, 
that the land should be developed for the common use 
and not for private interest—was dismissed as “ the rav- 
ings of a mad governess,” and the author, although the 
most distinguished master of prose living, was refused 
a hearing in the reviews for his revolutionary and sub- 
versive opinions. It was at this time, when the question 
of the condition of the people only appealed to the minds 
of men who were regarded as fanatics, that George Cad- 
bury—guided, not like Ruskin by the swift intuitions of 
genius and passion, but by close experience of the real 
life of the people and sympathy with their needs—arrived 
at conclusions precisely like those which the great critic 
was proclaiming in his writings. He arrived at them 
because his vision was not obscured by traditional ways 
of thinking nor limited by his own interest or by imme- 
diate expediency. He saw that the disregard with which 
industry used its instruments was not only ruinous to 
the moral of the people, but deplorably wasteful. It 
was not necessary that a factory should be in a town 
and that its workers should be ina slum. On the contrary, 
it was necessary that men should be healthy and instructed 
if they were to be efficient workmen. They could not 
be that if they grew up in the conditions which he saw in 
Birmingham. 

This train of thinking ran side by side with the im- 
mediate problem of the future—the problem of providing 
more factory accommodation. Finally the two subjects 
merged into one thought, and out of that thought sprang 
a decision which not only gave a new tendency to business 
development, but was destined to grow into a social 
experiment that attracted world-wide attention. The 
decision, briefly, was to build a new factory not in Bir- 
mingham but in the country. 

D 
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The site selected for this new departure was a pleasant, 
undulating country, some four miles from the centre of 
Birmingham, and situated to the left of the Bristol Road. 
Through the meadows and by the woodlands there flowed 
a trout stream known as the Bourn, which gave its name 
to the garden city that was to become the archetype of 
so many experiments in England and elsewhere. Few 
houses existed in the district, the nearest villages, Stirchley, 
Selly Oak, and King’s Norton, being then quite detached 
from Birmingham, and thinly populated. The two 
former have since become ugly and populous suburbs 
of Birmingham almost enclosing Bournville village on 
three sides. The estate bought by the brothers for their 
new factory consisted of green fields on the banks of the 
trout stream. It was fifteen acres in extent, and had 
the advantage of easy access by rail and canal to all 
centres of commerce and population. The natural advan- 
tages of the spot were conspicuous. The air was pure, 
and the water good and abundant. The situation left 
ample room for development, and that fact was of capital 
importance in the opinion of George Cadbury and his 
brother. They could not foresee the magnitude of the 
possibilities before them, but with characteristic caution 
they resolved to leave themselves scope for any extension. 
At this time, although the business had become firmly 
established and very prosperous, it was still comparatively 
modest, employing fewer than 300 hands. Its develop- 
ment had been deliberately restricted in one direction 
after the passing of the Adulteration of Food Act in 1872. 
This Act made it incumbent upon manufacturers to state 
clearly the fact of any admixture of adulterants with 
their commodities. The brothers took the occasion 
afforded by this very admirable piece of legislation to 
cease the production of the cheaper kinds of cocoa, 
notably the mixture known as “ pearl cocoa.”? This had 
meant a large immediate reduction in the volume of 
trade, but the sacrifice was made with a view to making 
the name of the firm a hall-mark of quality. “ Absolutely 
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pure ” became henceforth the motto of Cadbury Brothers. 
Subsequent events more than justified the severance of 
their connexion with the cheaper productions of the in- 
dustry. At the time, however, it needed the exercise of 
some courage. 

If George Cadbury was deliberate in arriving at a 
decision, he was energetic in carrying a decision into 
effect when once it had been taken. There was naturally 
a good deal of criticism in Birmingham of the Cadbury 
scheme. It was novel, and novel things are suspect. 
The ordinary business view was that the brothers were 
embarking on a wild adventure which had no precedent, 
and would end in disaster. The concentration of industry 
in towns was the normal and invariable fact, and any 
departure from it was a revolt against something which 
had almost the authority of a natural law. The disad- 
vantages were obvious. The remoteness from the supply 
of labour and from the conveniences of a great city could 
not be compensated by illusory advantages like fresh air 
and natural conditions. The brothers listened to their 
critics respectfully, and went on with their scheme. 
They had not overlooked its disadvantages, but they 
believed they were negligible compared with the real 
gains involved. Moreover they were able to minimize 
the disadvantages in many ways. For example, they 
made terms with the railway company which secured 
cheap weekly tickets for the workpeople, most of whom 
must for a long time live in Birmingham, and as favourable 
rates for goods as those they had hitherto enjoyed. The 
site of the factory was chosen on that part of the estate 
nearest the railway station, and the work of construction 
was pushed forward with every incentive to expedition. 
The building was not begun until the end of March, 1879, 
and in the following October the exodus from Bridge 
Street took place. 

Even in its infancy the new factory and its surround- 
ings contained the germ of all the ideas subsequently 
developed on so large and elaborate a scale. Those ideas 
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proceeded upon two main lines, the efficiency of the 
business and the welfare of the workers. Richard and 
George Cadbury, it is true, did not regard these ideas as 
separate, but as, ultimately, one. They had a personal 
affection for their workpeople and a general enthusiasm 
for humanity ; but they also saw with a clearness, rare 
in the industrial world of the time, that the efficiency 
of their business depended less upon machinery and 
methods than upon the human element engaged in it. 
Their attitude to their workpeople, therefore, was inspired 
by a dual motive. ‘‘ We consider,” they said, “ that our 
people spend the greater part of their lives at their work, 
and we wish to make it less irksome by environing them 
with pleasant and wholesome sights, sounds and con- 
ditions.”” They knew also, and declared it as a part of 
their business gospel that their consideration was profit- 
able from the business as well as the social point of view. 
It was this belief in the business factor in industrial better- 
ment that was at the root of their experiment, and the new 
premises bore witness to the belief from the beginning. 
Thus when the workpeople arrived they found a cricket 
and football field for the men and a wide playground for 
the girls, with swings and other provision for outdoor 
enjoyment. And though it was not yet possible to carry 
out to the full the idea of transferring the whole life of the 
workpeople to natural surroundings, a commencement 
had been made by the erection of sixteen semi-detached 
houses on the road to the south of the works. These 
houses, with the factory, were the beginning of the 
Bournville of to-day. They were provided for the fore- 
men at the factory, and though large and roomy, with 
front and back garden to each, were made economically 
available at a rent of five shillings a week. At the back 
of these houses was an orchard planted with apple, plum, 
pear, and cherry trees, and at a point in the fields near 
by where the Bourn widened into a pool, an open-air 
swimming bath was constructed for the men. Within 
the works there was the same attention to the comfort 
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and efficiency of the workpeople. Separate dining-rooms 
were provided for the men and women, and the kitchen 
arrangements were conceived on a scale unique in those 
days. The old custom originated by John Cadbury 
of all the work girls wearing washing dresses while at 
their occupation, was continued. The material was 
provided by the firm, free the first dress, and afterwards 
at less than cost price, and the girls were required to 
start work in a clean frock every Monday morning. 
This gave the girls that clean and self-respecting appear- 
ance, both within and without the works, which then and 
afterwards made so deep an impression on all visitors to 
Bournville. 

In the early days at the new factory the brothers 
continued their life of unremitting industry and simplicity. 
Long hours and Spartan fare had become habitual to 
them. “ Both the brothers,” says Mrs. Alexander, in 
her life of her father, Richard Cadbury, “‘ had been 
accustomed to deny themselves luxuries . . . and 
they continued their frugal habits almost unconsciously. 
The somewhat monotonous bill-of-fare consisted week by 
week of leg of mutton, which was cut into two pieces. 
The first and larger half was roasted on Monday, cold on 
Tuesday, and hashed or minced on Wednesday. On 
Thursday the smaller portion came upon the scene, boiled 
this time for variety ; while the bones and any scrap ends 
that were left furnished the meal for Friday.” This 
loyalty to leg of mutton would doubtless have continued 
indefinitely had not John Cadbury happened to pay the 
brothers a visit at dinner-time one Friday, when the 
bones chanced to be very bare. His discreet rebuke, 
based upon the fact that the young clerk who dined with 
them was entitled to more attention, showed that he knew 
how to appeal to them. Any protest on their own account 
would have been idle, for they had a natural gift for 
asceticism. But they never elevated their own practices 
into a creed for others, and the reminder of the claims 
of “‘ the growing youth” promptly ended the tyranny of 
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leg of mutton. But though they were indifferent about 
the table the brothers took an undisguised delight in the 
share of the natural pleasures of the new scene of their 
labours. They had exchanged the squalid outlook of 
Bridge Street for an office from which they stepped out 
into a pleasant garden with rose trees and shrubs. Around 
them were the green fields and the woodlands, springing 
flowers and the song of birds. They had realized the 
dream of years, and could look forward to its complete 
fulfilment with quiet confidence. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ADULT SCHOOL 


The Work of Joseph Sturge—George Cadbury begins Work at the Severn 

Street School—Squalid Surroundings—The Virtues of Burglars— 

The Selly Oak Institute—George Cadbury’s Indifference to 

ere “Swan with Two Necks ’’—Relations of Teacher and 
cholar. 


HERE was one interest, however, which kept George 
Cadbury almost to the end of his life in intimate 
contact with Birmingham. This was the Adult 

School movement. In his business philosophy and prac- 
tice George Cadbury acted on the maxim of Emerson 
that “‘ the one prudence in life is concentration ; the one 
evil dissipation.” ‘“‘ Stick to one business, young man,” 
said Rothschild to Buxton, “ stick to your brewery, and 
you will be the greatest brewer of London. Be brewer 
and banker, and manufacturer, and merchant, and you 
will soon be in the Gazette.”’ Until his later years, when, 
under the compulsion of what seemed to him a public 
duty, he entered into a newspaper enterprise, George 
Cadbury confined his business activities to the industry 
with which his name is associated. But side by side with 
these activities there was one interest to which he remained 
constant throughout his career. With his tradition and 
temperament he would in any case have applied himself 
to public spirited causes; but it was undoubtedly his 
association with the Adult School movement which gave 
impetus to his thought and direction to his social enter- 
prise. It brought him into direct and unceasing contact 
with the poor, and supplied him with that first-hand 
knowledge of the problems of industry which made him 
a pioneer in social reform. From his childhood he had 
been indoctrinated with the duty of service. Both his 
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father and mother had worked among the poor, and his 
earliest memories were associated with visits he paid in 
company with his father to dwellers in the slums of 
Birmingham. 

The interest thus awakened was stimulated by the 
Adult School with which he began his formal connexion 
as a teacher in 1859, eleven years before the Education 
Act of 1870 brought reading and writing within the 
reach of all children. This movement was one of the 
most fruitful contributions which the Society of Friends 
made towards the religious and social life of the community 
during the middle of the nineteenth century. It was a 
time when no lamp had been lit in darkest England. The 
great development in industrialism which had followed 
the Napoleonic wars and the application of steam to 
machinery had turned the current of population to the 
towns; but the new material tendencies were unaccom- 
panied by any sense of the social necessities which those 
tendencies created. Parliament was indifferent to the 
new problems which were emerging, and the powers of 
local government were of the most restricted and ele- 
mentary kind. The housing of the people who drifted 
to the towns under the new industrial impulse was almost 
wholly uncontrolled, and private interest sowed unchecked 
those seeds of congestion and squalor which were to 
provide an abundant harvest of evil for the future to 
reap. ‘The interests of the child were outside the narrow 
scope of public functions, and the idea of universal 
education as a necessity of the State had not been con- 
ceived. 

Nowhere was the inadequacy of the machinery for 
controlling the development of the community more 
apparent than in Birmingham. That city had grown 
by leaps and bounds under the new industrial stimulus, 
and its character had changed more completely perhaps 
than that of any other provincial city with the exception 
of Manchester. The open fields and garden spaces were 
being covered with a huddle of mean streets, filled with 
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a population largely illiterate, and almost wholly outside 
the appeal of the churches. The people were divorced 
from the wholesome sanities of nature, and found their 
only escape from the squalor of their conditions in the 
public-houses. To those who were concerned for the 
future, the transformation was a cause of profound dis- 
quiet, and among the Society of Friends it aroused 
a deep sense of the need of some movement to coun- 
teract the demoralizing tendencies of the new indus- 
trialism. 

The feeling found its expression through Joseph Sturge, 
a man of enlightened and public-spirited mind, whose 
name is associated in the annals of Birmingham with 
many admirable causes. The idea to which he gave form 
did not originate with him. It first took root in Notting- 
ham as far back as 1798, when William Singleton and 
Samuel Fox opened a Sunday School for adults, in which 
reading and writing were taught as well as the Bible. 
This school, which still exists, was visited by Joseph 
Sturge in 1842, and he was so impressed by the practical 
and spiritual qualities of the work that he considered the 
idea of introducing it to Birmingham. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1845 that, with his brother, he found it con- 
venient to make the experiment. It was at the Severn 
Street Schools that the movement was begun. The im- 
mediate purpose was educational. The school gathered 
together the illiterate dwellers of the slums in the early 
hours of Sunday morning, and provided them with in- 
struction in the rudiments of learning. The proportion 
of illiterates in the working-class population of those days 
was very high, and remained high until the generation 
which was brought under the Education Act of 1870 grew 
up. The practice in the Adult School in its early days 
was to divide the scholars in two classes. During the first 
part of the morning one class studied reading and writing 
while the other attended a lesson in Scripture; during 
the second part of the morning the position was reversed. 
George Cadbury taught hundreds of Birmingham men to 
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read and write in the first thirty years of his work as an 
Adult School teacher. 

But reading and writing were only a necessary means 
to an end. The ultimate aim of the school was to divert 
the lives of the scholars into better channels, to give them 
new interests and higher aims, to teach them habits of 
thrift and independence ; in a word, to make bad citizens 
into good citizens. As the movement developed it 
assumed an elastic and individual character. It imposed 
no tests, and it carefully avoided any suggestion of 
patronage or pauperism, or of sectarianism. The Adult 
School was not, even at this early stage of its development, 
a Sunday School in the ordinary sense. 

“Tt is,” as has been said, “‘a sort of co-operative 
system of carrying on a class in which one is our Master, 
even Christ. It is not an adult Bible class. It is not a 
temperance society ; men may come if they are not tee- 
totallers, but curiously enough men do often become tee- 
totallers by going to an Adult School. It is not a Church, 
nor a religious denomination. It is not sectarian. It 
certainly is not a club, because the aims of the Adult School 
work are distinctly religious. While it teaches habits of 
thrift and has banks and benefit societies, it does not tell 
men that their work ends there, or that that is the larger 
part of the work. The school is democratic. The men 
in it have a hand in the management of the school, and 
are made to feel that upon them rests the progress of the 
movement. It neither patronizes nor pauperizes the 
working classes. The men pay for their own schools ; 
they like it. It is a special glory of our Adult School 
system that every man can take a place of usefulness in 
it, and may do his part in making the school a power for 
good. ‘What makes your city strong?’ said a stranger 
to the King of Sparta; ‘ you have no walls and towers 
and gates.’ ‘ We are strong,’ came the answer, ‘ because 
the men of Sparta are our walls, and every man a brick.’ 
We answer, ‘ Our strength, so far as it depends on human 
means, lies in the fact that we believe in every man finding 
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work to do, and putting all his energy of brotherly love 
into the doing of it.’ Our Adult Schools, then, are manu- 
factories for workmen to work in, not Unions for paupers 
and beggars. Spiritual paupers and beggars are sadly 
too common among the churches. Sometimes even one 
or two have been known to stray into an Adult School— 
men who accept all the privileges without discharging 
any of the responsibilities. . . . To take a weak, dis- 
heartened brother and make a man of him is a fine piece 
of work, and a work that our Adult Schools have done in 
thousands of cases by means of brotherly love.” 

Into this movement George Cadbury threw himself 
with the intensity of a mind whose energies were narrowed 
into few channels, and were all motived by a single pur- 
pose. That purpose was service. ‘‘ The service of God,” 
he used to say, “is the service of man. We can do nothing 
of any value to God, except in acts of genuine helpfulness 
done to our fellowmen.” When he joined the Severn 
Street School in 1859, the movement was still chiefly 
confined to its original home. The scholars numbered 
several hundreds, and among the teachers connected with 
it was William White, with whom George Cadbury began 
a long and intimate connexion in the service of Birming- 
ham, and who, next to Joseph Sturge, may be regarded 
as the father of the Adult School movement. William 
White was a man of rare beauty and sweetness of char- 
acter. Born at Reading, of Wesleyan stock, he had come 
to Birmingham in 1848, had joined the Society of Friends 
and taken up the Adult School work, of which he became 
one of the most constant inspirations for over half a 
century. “It has been my privilege,” wrote George 
Cadbury in 1901, in the course of some personal remin- 
iscences of William White, “to meet him on Sunday 
morning at seven o’clock for the last forty years at the 
breakfast table of the teachers of the Friends’ Karly 
Morning Schools. About thirty usually meet from 7 to 
7.30 a.m., five of whom, besides Alderman White, had 
been Mayors of Birmingham. He was always there five 
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or ten minutes before time, up to the week before his 
death, when he was eighty years of age. One Sunday in 
January there was a heavy fall of snow during the night. 
I had struggled in from my home and expected to be 
almost alone at the breakfast table, but was surprised on 
my arrival to find many teachers present. Among them 
was William White, then seventy-five years of age, who 
had walked a mile and a half through untrodden drifts 
of snow of eighteen inches to two feet in depth.” 

It was under the auspices of William White that 
George Cadbury, then twenty years of age, began his 
connexion with the Adult School. He was placed in 
charge of a small class of boys, and for the next four 
years served his apprenticeship to the cause in this modest 
sphere. In 1863 he had a classroom allocated to him, 
and began that connexion with Class XIV, which con- 
tinued unbroken for half a century, and from which sprang 
a widespread development of the movement in Birming- 
ham in later years. The class, which numbered some 
three hundred men, grew up with him from youth to 
manhood. It became not so much a class as a companion- 
ship of old friends, of which George Cadbury was less a 
leader than an elder. It included a large proportion of 
intelligent working men from self-respecting homes; but 
many of the members came from the most degraded sur- 
roundings, and learned the rudiments of reading and 
writing in the elementary sections of the class. They 
were brought in from the slums or the public-houses, or 
even from the prison gate. For membership of the class 
had no meaning unless it was inspired by a missionary 
fervour. The members must go out into the highways 
and byways, down into the lodging-houses and the mean 
streets, and bring in those who were outside the Churches 
and all the civilizing influences of life. 

There was no standing on niceties in this work. If 
a mat could not be induced to attend in a sober condition, 
then he must be welcomed in a drunken condition; if 
he was ragged he must be made to feel at home in his 
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rags; if he failed to reappear, then a search party must 
go out to bring him back. In this search work the leader 
would often be himself an ex-thief or drunkard, familiar 
with all the haunts of the vicious and submerged, and 
having the password of that class. Under the guidance 
of such a one—often a man of singular force of character 
—you would plunge in the early hours of Sunday morning 
into unimagined wildernesses of courts and alleys, pausing 
here at the door of an unspeakable hovel and passing 
there into a cavernous interior, like an ill-lit smithy, 
where, in the vague light, half a dozen fearsome-looking 
men would be discoverable in various early morning 
preparations, this one stripped to the waist engaged in 
cooking a bloater, that one sousing himself in a pail, a 
third awaking from his sleep on the floor, and so on. 
Perhaps the backslider was recovered; perhaps his old 
associations were too strong for him. But it was in such 
surroundings that the Adult Class of those days found its 
raw material and George Cadbury his most pleasurable 
activity. Business success came to him in overwhelming 
measure, but the material fruits of that success did not 
engage his thoughts. It was the victories of his Class in 
the slums that were the source of his happiness, and if 
in the crowds that he used to entertain at Woodbrooke 
and later at Northfield he could show you some new 
treasure torn from the dens of Birmingham his eyes would 
beam with delight. He had an infinite capacity for be- 
lieving the best of people, with a view largely of making 
the best of them. He could even believe well of house- 
breakers. One of these sent him a letter once in which 
he said: ‘‘ Some four years ago I came from Worcester 
Prison. Your advice to me then was, ‘ You must live it 
down.’ I took your wise words to heart, and ultimately 
have won all along the line.” 

“The man who wrote this letter to me,” said George 
Cadbury in speaking of it, ‘ brought two or three other 
housebreakers into the class. I found them by no means 
entirely bad men, but they told me it was not only for 
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the sake of the gain but for the intense enjoyment of the 
risk that they found it most difficult to give up the occu- 
pation. There was the element of what they termed 
good or bad luck as to the extent of the haul they would 
make in a house. This man took a situation, and is doing 
well in Canada. One of the men he brought to the class 
told me ‘he dared not walk through the streets of Bir- 
mingham lest he should be attacked by his old pals, who 
would be afraid now that he had changed his life he would 
betray them.” He went to London. The old love of 
adventure came over another, and he was caught after an 
exciting chase over house roofs by the police. Since my 
intercourse with these men I have had a sort of respect 
for housebreakers—there is better material in them than 
in the ordinary street thief.” 

A characteristic letter from George Cadbury to Com- 
missioner Sturgess of the Salvation Army in London, 
written on Oct. 12th, 1903, shows the pains he would 
take to secure for a man a fresh start in life. He wrote: 


GEORGE CADBURY to COMMISSIONER STURGESS 


. .. [am sending by the train leaving Birmingham at 8.45 a.m. 
on Tuesday, arriving at Euston at 11.10, George ———_—, 
of 9 Back Saltley Street, Saltley. Would you meet him on arrival 
at Euston, as I think he is rather afraid of meeting thieves in 
London whom he knows, and that they would drag him back 
again into his old occupation. He is short, has rather a pointed 
nose, and has lost several teeth. He has just come out of 
prison for housebreaking, and is anxious to lead a new life. He 
wanted to go to Canada to break away from his old companions, 
but for many reasons I thought it better, if possible, that he 
should be reclaimed in this country. I enclose cheque for £5 
towards cost of his board, etc., for a time. If he is strong 
enough it would no doubt be a fine thing for him to go to Hadleigh 
and work in the open air. 


In 1877 the meeting place of Class XIV was changed 
from Severn Street to the Board School in Bristol Street, 
and with the change the activities of the class widened. 
George Cadbury’s favourite maxim was that men were 
‘““ saved to serve,’ and his constant aim was to make his 
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idea, Class XIV became the parent of a large number of 
branches in the city and suburbs. The first of these 
off-shoots founded by members of the class took root in 
Selly Oak in 1881, and from this other branches, which 
George Cadbury used to playfully call his “ grandchildren,” 
had their source. 

The effect of the movement in the Selly Oak district 
was very marked. It penetrated to the very lowest 
stratum of society, and brought within its influence large 
numbers of men who were outside the range of the organized 
churches. Drink and the jerry-builder were the twin 
evils of the district, and those who profited by them were 
not slow to resent an invasion that threatened their empire. 
A strong spirit of antagonism towards the movement 
manifested itself. This was especially directed against 
George Cadbury and his brother. The establishment of 
their works near by at Bournville, and their practical 
enthusiasm for housing, was a challenge, the meaning of 
which the jerry-builder and the publican were not slow 
to understand. The advent of the Adult School marked 
a new phase of the attack, and there commenced a struggle 
between the two forces which continued for the best part 
of a generation. The attacks on the Cadburys generally 
took the form of worthless slanders, but occasionally they 
were more direct. Once, indeed, the enemy even succeeded 
in getting George Cadbury summoned. 

The incident arose through the intervention of a 
policeman who was friendly to the publican interest. 
At that time George Cadbury was in the habit of riding 
from Woodbrooke to the Adult School in Birmingham 
on horseback. There had been a frost during the night, 
and when he set out about six o’clock in the dark of the 
winter morning he found that the road was in so slippery 
a condition that his horse could not stand. No pedestrians 
were about, so as he passed through Selly Oak he rode 
his horse on to the footpath. Here he was seen by the 
policeman, who promptly had him summoned, ‘“ much 
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to the indignation of the villagers,” said George Cadbury, 
afterwards, “for they knew that I was on the King’s 
business.”” The incident helped the movement, he added, 
for two years later the policeman was convicted of a 
serious offence and sent to prison, and the village associated 
the two facts. 

This opposition to the Adult School was founded 
on very substantial reasons. It was not merely that 
the movement reached those who were the raw material 
of the exploiter; it was that it aimed at providing 
them with the means of a more wholesome life. ‘“‘ Man 
is a citizen of two worlds,” George Cadbury used to say. 
‘“* T have not been a teacher of a men’s class for fifty years 
and seen many hundreds brought out of the darkness into 
God’s marvellous light without learning that the best 
way to improve a man’s circumstances is to raise his 
ideals. But it is not enough to talk to him about ideals. 
How can he cultivate ideals when his home is a slum and 
his only possible place of recreation the public-house ? 
Some people would leave the people in their degrading 
surroundings while they discussed their moral and spiritual 
theories about raising them. To win them to better 
ideals you must give them better conditions of life. The 
material and the spiritual react on each other.” He was 
very insistent on keeping the spiritual aspect of the 
movement uppermost, and while sympathetic with the 
thrift clubs associated with it, would strongly denounce 
any tendency to make such accessories the main features 
of the work. 

But in regard to the provision of alternatives to the 
public-house he had no doubt. Men must have recrea- 
tions. If they could not get the means of good recreations 
then they would have bad. He held that it was the duty 
of the community to provide facilities for the wholesome 
pleasures of the people ; but till that was done effectively 
then voluntary movements such as the Adult School 
should aim at supplying the deficiency. With this idea 
he encouraged the establishment, in connexion with the 
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class at Selly Oak, of a social club where the members 
could meet in the evening for reading, billiards, and other 
amusements. From this seed sprang the Selly Oak 
Institute, which George Cadbury built in 1894, and pre- 
sented to the public. The Institute was intended primarily 
for the Society of Friends, the Adult School, and its 
activities. But it was not limited to sectarian use. 
George Cadbury aimed at making it the centre of local 
life, and vesting it in trustees ; he provided that it should 
be available for any local purpose, and that in the event 
of the Society of Friends ceasing to require it, it should 
be handed over entirely to the local governing body. 
Later he presented the village of Northfield with an 
Institute planned on the same broad lines, and as the 
offspring of Class XIV increased in the vicinity of his 
home he provided other buildings for their use. 

But while he took a keen interest in these suburban 
extensions of the Adult School work his own activities 
were still centred in Birmingham. The claims of the 
great city with which he had been associated all his life 
were the first charge upon his energies, and whether 
living at Woodbrooke or Northfield he never failed, 
except when absent from home, to be present with his 
class, no matter what the weather or the season might 
be, until he was seventy-two. Every Sunday morning 
he was up at 5.30, and an hour later was on his way. 
At first he usually covered the five miles or so on horse- 
back, but later he took to the bicycle. His reason for 
doing so was characteristic. “I used to go on horse- 
back,” he said, speaking at the Browning Hall when well 
over seventy, “but now I cycle. The horse needs the 
attention of a man at each end of the journey, but the 
cycle gives no trouble at either end.” At the breakfast 
table, where the teachers met at seven o’clock, before 
dispersing to their classes, he was the soul of geniality. 
He had that unfailing good humour which survives the 
test of the breakfast hour and that general friendliness 
of spirit which made everyone at home in his company. 
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No one was more free from censoriousness, less critical of 
externals, or less conscious of social distinctions. He met 
his fellows on the common ground of humanity, and was 
happy in any society so long as it breathed the spirit of 
good will. He carried this habit of unaffected comrade- 
ship with him to his class, and it attached the members 
to him with bonds of rare personal affection. 

He was accustomed to lament his lack of technical 
training for the task of teaching, but his natural qualities 
for the work were remarkable. His addresses to his 
class at the Bible lesson were at once simple and searching.* 
They applied with singular directness and homely force 
the teachings of Christianity to the practical affairs of 
life and were enriched by his rare acquaintance with the 
Bible and his practical sympathy with the difficulties of 
life. About creed he was wholly silent. “I believe that 
self-denying united service in Christ’s name,” he said, 
““is a far closer bond of union than agreement as to creed. 
It is the spirit that makes alive. I do not ask a man 
what he believes. If he is a drunkard let him put away 
the drink ; if he is a gambler let him put away the gambling ; 
if he is a domestic tyrant let him govern his temper. This 
is the living test, ‘that he put off the old man’ with his 
deeds and have the new man.” 

The class was for men of all churches or none. He 
would tell with delight how this man, rescued from the 

1 In a letter to Mrs. Cadbury, written after the death of her husband, 
Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed recalled George Cadbury’s methods in his class: 
‘* Very specially,” he said, ‘‘ I remember the Sunday morning on which I 
cycled with Mr. Cadbury to the Adult School, which I addressed at his 
request, though I could not get hold of the audience very firmly—and 
then his remarks, ranging with little system over any number of subjects, 
political, domestic, religious, but every word with grip in it and striking 
right home to experience—and then—I was going to say ‘above’ all, 
but I will say ‘as’ memorable as anything—his conversational notes to 
me, on the subjects, on the people, on this man’s face or that man’s history ; 
on Jews, on drunkards, on animals, and how they knew everything about 
the people they lived with. How the cat (this in his remarks to the 
‘ Adults’ and & propos of St. Francis’s love of animals and understanding 
with them) would be the first person in the house to know if the man had 
“become a Christian.’ He expatiated to me on this afterwards. All wasso 


keen and vivid, nothing escaped his eye, and his heart interpreted swiftly 
and surely whatever his eye saw. How often have I quoted him since.” 
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most degraded conditions, had become associated with 
the Catholic Church, and how that one whom he had seen 
carried drunk and violent through the street by four 
policemen had, after coming under the influence of the 
school, been for years the caretaker of one of the Anglican 
churches, insisting on receiving no pay. “‘To whom 
much was forgiven the same loved much.” One of his 
greatest triumphs was to find that of fourteen teachers 
in a Church of England Sunday School situated in one of 
the poorest parts of Birmingham, twelve had been mem- 
bers of his class. He lost no opportunity of interesting 
members of other communions in the work, and of giving 
them the opportunity of benefiting their churches by it. 
An illustration of this is furnished in the following passage 
from a letter to his son, Henry T. Cadbury, in which he re- 
lates how he introduced the Rev. F. H. Gillingham, the 
famous batsman, to the Adult School work : 


Grorce CapBury to H. T. CADBURY 


Yesterday morning I went to the 7 o’clock breakfast and 
met a number of the old members of Class XIV. I also stayed in 
the Class about half-an-hour and saw a great many as they came 
in. At 8 o’clock I went to Rea Street, and then went on to the 
*‘ Swan with Two Necks ”—the old public-house in Cheapside. 
It struck me that it would be a good plan to bring Mr. Gillingham 
—in whose parish the Class is—to see it, so I went on to the 
Rectory. The servant looked rather astonished at my coming 
at that early hour, and ushered me into a parlour, where 
after waiting some time Mr. Gillingham came down in his vest- 
ments. I told him what was the object of my visit and he seemed 
very pleased. He said he had often passed the “Swan with 
Two Necks” and had longed to know something about the 
work going on there. I thought a sporting parson would be 
just right to get hold of these rough men, and independently of 
this he is a good sincere man. He took off his vestments, put 
on a cap, and came with me. We found a number of the men 
in the room formerly used for teaching Edgbaston young men 
boxing—a celebrated retired boxer owned the public-house and 
used to teach them there. Mr. Gillingham is very anxious to 
get a men’s meeting, and there he met the right kind of men to 
give his work a start. He spoke a few words to them, taking 
as his illustration “The Three Wickets,’ and he said no one 
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could tell the delight after making a score of 96 to send a ball 
to the boundary and hit up to the 100. It Jaid hold of the men 
and some of them promised to help him to get up his men’s 
meeting. He would meet at the “Swan with Two Necks ” 
some of the men that had been a terror to the neighbourhood, 
drunkards, etc. It was rather remarkable that I should have 
it on my mind to bring him down and he should have it on his 
mind to go and see the men—some people call it mental telepathy. 


This reference to the “ Swan with Two Necks” calls 
attention to one of the most important developments of 
the Adult School work carried out under the inspiration 
of George Cadbury in Birmingham itself. He felt that 
to reach some of the most hopeless cases it was useless 
to ask them to come to the school; the schools must 
be taken to them. They must have places where they 
would have familiar surroundings and there they would 
feel at home. The first experiment in establishing these 
branches in the slums was made in Darwin Street. An 
old factory, very much out of repair, and very dirty, was 
taken and put into decent condition, largely by the volun- 
tary work of members of the class themselves, some of 
them carpenters, bricklayers and painters, who spent 
their Saturday afternoons and spare evenings in making 
the premises clean and attractive. At the end of a year 
seventy-four men had joined the class which had been 
started in the new premises. Most of these came from 
the lowest conditions of society, and the influence on 
their lives was visible and remarkable. It was still more 
visible in their homes, and it was in the homes that George 
Cadbury first looked for the results of his work. When a 
woman got up at the annual meeting of the class and 
said she had had “‘ more happiness in the one year since 
her husband had joined the class than she had had in the 
twenty-nine years of her married life before,” George 
Cadbury remarked that that was the true test of the 
work. “If I want to know whether men are truly con- 
verted,” he said, “I do not go to the church where they 
attend, but to the home to find out whether their pro- 
fessions are turned into realities, whether they are less 
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selfish, their tempers under better control, their wives 
happier, their children better fed and clothed.” 

The idea of decentralizing the work of the class, of 
giving it habitations as it were in the heart of the slums, 
was advanced another step when George Cadbury acquired 
the Coppersmith’s Arms, a decadent tavern in Rea Street, 
a district which had given the police more trouble than 
any other in Birmingham. This was converted into a 
school and club. The nature of the change and of the 
work done was described in an article in The Birmingham 
Daily Post in 1902, in which the writer said : 


Out of the ashes, as it were, of a decadent tavern, has risen 
an institution of increasing usefulness to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. As an off-shoot of the early morning school at 
Severn Street, the Coppersmith Arms can hardly know itself 
to-day. It is perfectly safe to say the Coppersmith Arms has 
known no such transformation of itself since it sought with its 
beer and skittles to beguile the passing public within its narrow 
portals. Gone are the tempting pots of foaming fourpenny 
and the glistening handles of the beer machine. A coffee-urn 
adorns the counter, and on the shelves repose an array of mineral 
water bottles. The kitchen at the rear serves as a recreation- 
room, and what in the “ good old days” was the brew-house 
has now become a bagatelle-room with rough benches, white- 
washed walls and a stove in place of the furnace. Stairs at 
the yard door lead up to a regenerated workshop, now a clean 
and fairly comfortable meeting room for the Sunday morning 
classes, with adjacent apartments for writing instruction, a 
small library, and an extra chamber (two bedrooms knocked 
into one) for ping-pong and other recreations. One need not 
seek far for the reason of the change. The Coppersmith Arms 
has now become a school and social club, modest in its preten- 
sions, yet none the less fruitful in good work. Established 
eighteen months ago, up a yard on the opposite side of the 
street, the school took to the Coppersmith Arms six months 
ago. Since then the membership has risen until there are at 
least 150 names on the list to-day. Sixpence a week entitles 
a man to sick pay, the enjoyment of the recreative life of the 
place, and “ incidental” benefit, in case he may fall out of 
employment. Wisely enough total abstinence is not made a 
sine qua non of the membership. But as the attendant explains 
“many of ’em soon give up the drink entirely.” Among the 
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converts which the school claims to-day are at least two men 
whose right to be regarded as the worst drunkards in Birmingham 
might at one time have passed almost unchallenged. “A 
better lot of fellows you could not wish to meet,” declares the 
attendant as he proceeds to indicate the wholesome effect which 
the school and club are exercising on the dissipated life of Rea 
Street and its immediate vicinity. True, there have been diffi- 
culties with the subscriptions, and the committee had had 
seriously to discuss the question of arrears, but “‘ things were 
mending now.” ‘Then again there were troublesome customers, 
familiars of the Coppersmith Arms, no doubt, in rebellion 
against the spirit of innovation, who occasionally paid a visit 
and created a scene. The school, it seems, also brings a little 
cheerfulness into the lives of the women of the neighbourhood. 
They have a Sunday afternoon class, and on Monday after- 
noons the “‘ old ladies ” are entertained to tea. Of these schools 
about half-a-dozen have been established, and Sunday next 
will witness the opening of yet another at Balsall Heath. That 
they are doing a greai deal for the pleasure and profit of that 
section of the community which has most need of them is beyond 
question. And written down modestly at the back of it all is 
that name so honourably associated with the uplifting of the 
masses—that of Cadbury. 


Other derelict public-houses, among them the ‘‘ Swan 
with Two Necks,” already referred to, underwent a 
similar metamorphosis, and as the years went on the 
Adult School had outposts in many of the worst quarters 
of Birmingham. Writing to Mr. Archibald, many years 
afterwards, on June 18th, 1919, George Cadbury discussed 
the use of humble quarters for an Adult School : 


GEORGE CapBuRY to Mr. ARCHIBALD 


I was very glad to see the article in the Sunday School 
Chronicle on your work in the lofts. I told you originally 
when you went there that my experience in getting hold of 
men as an Adult School teacher convinced me that they were 
much more likely to be useful than a costly building. In two 
cases when establishing classes for the very worst of men I 
took old factories up very steep ladders. The first was most 
successful, and I got hold of the very worst men in the neigh- 
bourhood ; one man when partly drunk on Saturday afternoon 
helped whitewash the attic, and though it was some fifteen or 
twenty years ago he has been a devoted adult scholar and 
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good steady man ever since. He was only a type of many others. 
The other was up a still worse ladder in Rea Street, which street 
was at that time said by the police to produce the most crime 
of any street in Birmingham, where we got hold of the very 
lowest men. 

In the first place I built a room that cost £1,000, and the 
Class never flourished after it left the loft and went into a com- 
fortableroom. In the second place, I bought an old public-house, 
where the Class did continue fairly well until we moved into a 
good room in a Board School. In the third case, I bought an 
old public-house famed many years ago for its betting matches, 
in a part of Birmingham where no religious work whatever had 
been done for some fifty years ; there also we got hold of some 
of the roughest men. 

My experience thus proved to me that what men of this 
class need is the simple Gospel and keeping before them the 
example of Jesus Christ. This will fill the churches, whereas 
many ministers airing their knowledge of theology empty them. 
I am almost converted to Wells’s idea in “God the Invisible 
King”; he says that he, like Professor Huxley, believes in 
religion but does not believe in theology. 


Wherever the Adult School movement penetrated 
it carried with it the various social activities of which 
it was the spiritual nucleus. In the work of the school 
itself time had wrought some change. It was still possible 
in certain slum centres to find grown-up men in an ele- 
mentary class struggling with the rudiments of secular 
learning for a part of the early morning session; but 
generally speaking the Education Act of 1870 had rendered 
this phase of the movement obsolete, and the time origin- 
ally devoted to reading and writing was given to lectures 
and other matters common to the school. These preceded 
the separation into classes for the Bible lesson, which, 
opened by the leader, developed into a general discussion 
and was regarded as the main feature of the work. After 
the lesson the classes reassembled for a brief period, and 
then the school dispersed in time to allow their members 
to attend their respective churches. But the original 
idea of making the school a centre of citizenship was 
maintained and developed. There was associated with 
it a complete scheme of social effort, systematic visiting, 
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provident societies, libraries, club rooms, recreations, 
cycling, cricket and angling clubs, and so on. And in 
all the phases of the movement the idea of making the 
men responsible for the control and extension of the work 
was preserved. 

In this task, which was the most constant and most 
pleasurable of all the activities of George Cadbury’s long 
life, he was happy in the co-operation of the members 
of his own family. His brother Richard Cadbury took 
up the work of teaching somewhat later than he did, but 
he showed equal energy and enthusiasm in regard to it, 
and Class XV, under his care, developed into what was 
known as the Highgate Mission. Almost the last con- 
siderable benefaction of Richard Cadbury was connected 
with the movement. It was the erection at the cost of 
nearly £40,000 of a Friends’ Hall and Institute, consisting 
of a large hall seating 2,000 persons, thirty-seven class- 
rooms, etc., for the accommodation of the various agencies 
which gathered around the Sunday morning school. 
Mrs. George Cadbury was the leader of a women’s section 
of Class XIV, comprising several classes, and George 
Cadbury’s sons and nephews also engaged in Adult School 
work, his son Edward founding a youths’ class which 
also met at Bristol Street, and was attended by the sons 
of many of the adult scholars of his father. This class 
was carried on subsequently by Edward’s brother George 
with great success. 

The freedom of George Cadbury from any sense of 
social distinction, and his sincere love for humanity, 
enabled him to preserve the most affectionate relations 
with his scholars. There was no touch of patronage in 
his attitude, for he had no consciousness of superiority. 
Nor did he attempt to strengthen his hold by encouraging 
that gratitude which is the fruit of expected favours. 
He would not win a man by bribes, for his aim was not 
to make men servile but to give them self-respect. No 
doubt he sometimes departed from the rigour of his rules, 
for his natural impulse was incurably generous, and with 
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distress. It was very much more easy for him to think 
good of others than evil. But his relations with his class 
were essentially democratic and brotherly, and free from 
any charitable taint. He of course entertained the 
members at Northfield on a Saturday afternoon in the 
summer; then there was the procession that used to 
march out with bands and singing from Birmingham 
to the Manor on a Sunday in autumn. It is true that 
George Cadbury entertained many large parties at North- 
field ; these two annual gatherings were only exceptional 
in that everyone of the thousand men who came were 
his old friends. It was significant of his attitude to the 
class that the only material form his gifts took was flowers. 
Each Sunday morning there came a great box of blooms 
to the class, and every member took his own favourite. 
**Mr. Cadbury’s flower’? became a sort of emblem of 
hundreds of homes in Birmingham. The act, slight in 
itself, was fragrant with meaning to those who knew 
what delight he took in this little ritual of the flowers. 
It expressed his passion for nature, and his faith in the 
power of nature to touch the hearts of men. His most 
constant lament was that the life of the poor in the cities 
was divorced from this healing influence. It was the 
children who suffered most from the deprivation, and his 
flower was a little message to them much more than to 
their parents. ‘I like to see them running out to meet 
father to see what flower he has brought them to-day,” 
he would say. “It ministers to the child’s instinctive 
love of flowers and the love of flowers leads to the love 
of all natural and wholesome things.” He himself was 
hardly ever to be seen without a flower in his button- 
hole. 

In the course of the fifty years during which he carried 
on his class some 4,000 men passed through it, and with 
some of them he maintained an unbroken contact. Many 
of them went to other countries, and none of the contents 
of his enormous correspondence gave him more pleasure 
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than the affectionate messages he received from old 
scholars in distant lands, recalling the debt they owed 
to their old teacher. In some cases men who had come 
to his class in poverty, due to drink and gambling, became 
prosperous employers of labour. In regard to all of them 
his mind was full of intimate details—how this man had 
never slept in a bed until he was twenty, and that one 
had been saved by the influence of a good wife, and another 
had learned his letters in his class and was now an owner 
of property, and a fourth had signed the pledge, bought 
a pig and poultry, and fired all his neighbours with en- 
thusiasm for pigs and poultry. Through his class he came 
to have a close intimacy with the life of the poor, and it 
would be true to say that his chief friendships were among 
the poor. Society in a restricted sense made no appeal 
to him and his friendships were never exclusive. His 
feeling was not so much one of particular affection as of 
general goodwill. He loved humanity in the bulk, and 
anyone was free of his friendship who had need of it. 


CHAPTER V 


PUBLIC LIFE 


Deaths of His Brothers John and Henry—Marriage—Co-operation in 
the Reform of Birmingham Municipal Business with Joseph 
Chamberlain—A Victory for Local Option—A City Councillor— 
Removal to Woodbrooke—Bereavement. 


JHE removal of the business to Bournville marked 
the opening of the larger career which was to give 
George Cadbury a unique place in his generation. 

He was now approaching the prime of life—he was still 
under forty—had the prestige which attaches in an in- 
dustrial community to the man who has achieved great 
business success, was universally respected, and singularly 
happy in his domestic relationships. There had, it is 
true, been great breaches in that family circle which 
made the old home in Calthorpe Road a happy memory. 
Three of the five brothers had passed away. John, the 
eldest, had, on leaving school, taken up farming, and, 
after studying agriculture in Herefordshire, had left 
England to pursue a career in Australia, where he had 
acquired land. He carried with him all the qualities of 
the Cadbury strain, that mingling of the practical and 
spiritual which belonged to them by inheritance, and had 
been cultivated by a rigorous training. His letters home 
were filled with the record not only of his work in the 
farm, but of his work among his fellows and his plans 
for building a meeting house. He did not live to see 
those plans executed. Early in the spring of 1866 his 
brother Edward, then a young man of twenty-two, was 
taken suddenly ill and died. He was a youth of much 
promise, as remarkable for the gentleness of his dis- 
position as for his great muscular strength, and an article 
in The Friend bore witness to his influence over the 
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class of rough young fellows whom he had taught on 
Sunday mornings. The news of his death was sent to 
John in Australia, and brought from him a touching 
letter which closed, ‘‘ I dwell much on the 28rd Psalm.” 
They were probably the last words he wrote. He was 
attacked by colonial fever (caught while assisting in 
burying a man who had died from it, difficulty having 
been found in obtaining help), and a week later, long 
before his letter reached England, he was dead also. 

Nine years afterwards the youngest of the brothers, 
Henry, who had joined Richard and George in the business, 
died from typhoid fever. The affectionate relations that 
existed, not only between the brothers, but between them 
and their workpeople, were illustrated by the scene on 
the morning on which the death of Henry became known. 
It is still recalled by survivors of those early days. The 
employees had assembled for the usual morning reading. 
The hymn which had been arranged for the service was 
*“ Knocking, knocking, who is there?” but the ordeal 
of singing was too much. The voices of the singers 
failed them, and they sank to their seats with the hymn 
unsung. Then the brothers, one after another, attempted 
the customary Bible reading. But the words would not 
utter themselves. Each fell to his knees and buried his 
face in his hands, and the whole company, now in tears, 
joined them in their sorrow. 

The family of John Cadbury was now reduced to 
Richard, George, and the daughter Maria, and the house 
in Calthorpe Road had been given up. Its old privacy 
and remoteness had vanished before the expansion of 
the neighbouring city. The surrounding fields were 
invaded by the builder, and the country lanes were trans- 
formed into suburban roads. The grounds of the Cal- 
thorpe Road house had been cut up, and on the large 
field which backed on to the Harborne Road, John 
Cadbury had built two houses, and to one of these he 
retired with his daughter Maria. The garden was still 
spacious, and contained memorials of the old home— 
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a part of the orchard, and the pool with its rock island, 
where grew the ferns brought by the children in the old 
days from the farm at Scalemire and elsewhere. Both 
the brothers were now married. Richard indeed had 
married in the year in which the brothers had commenced 
partnership; but George had delayed all thought of 
domestic responsibilities until the business was through 
the wood. Even his affections were subject to that 
quality of calculation which controlled all his actions. 
It was in his thirty-fourth year that he married Mary, 
the eldest daughter of Charles Tylor of London, and at 
the time of the removal of the works to Bournville two 
sons, Edward and George, had been born of the union, 
three other children, Henry Tylor, Isabel and Eleanor, 
being subsequently born. Up to this period George Cad- 
bury had taken little or no part in public affairs. It 
was not that he was indifferent to them, but that the 
business and his Adult School work filled all his time, 
and he avoided on principle the dispersion of his energies 
over many fields. He was satisfied, too, that through 
the Adult School he was helping to form that public 
opinion which would most effectually influence the life 
of the city. 

It was a critical time in the history of Birmingham. 
Since the days when his grandfather, Richard Tapper 
Cadbury, had presided over the old Board of Commis- 
sioners, there had been a great development in local 
government. Birmingham had been incorporated and 
had begun to bulk big among provincial cities. Politically 
it had come into prominence through the association 
with it of John Bright, who, on being rejected by Man- 
chester, had found a welcome in the Midland town, and 
had begun a connexion which continued until his death. 
As a result of the connexion, Birmingham became known 
in the ’sixties as the Radical stronghold, and the cause 
hitherto associated with Manchester was transferred to 
its keeping. “Birmingham,” said John Bright, “is 
Radical as the sea is salt.” But though politically 
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advanced, the town had in a municipal sense fallen into 
evil ways. The spirit of the caucus seemed to be in- 
herent in it, and unfortunately the caucus that controlled 
municipal politics was a peculiarly odious one. It had 
its centre in certain notorious public-houses, and the 
drink interest was the main factor in it, supported of 
course by the speculative builder. The local elections 
became a by-word for the open bribery which was prac- 
tised. 

The city was rescued from this malign control by the 
advent of a personality who was destined not only to 
add new distinction to Birmingham, but to play a great 
part on a much larger stage. Joseph Chamberlain had 
gone to Birmingham from London in the ‘fifties to 
represent his father’s interest in the firm of Nettlefold. 
He represented it so successfully that while still a young 
man he was able to retire from business and devote 
himself to public life. He entered the Town Council 
in 1869, and it soon became apparent that a new and 
unusual force had come into action. From his youth 
he had cultivated the arts of the debater, and his business 
experience, coupled with his gifts of lucid and biting 
speech and his sharply defined opinions, made him a 
formidable figure in affairs. His views on general politics 
were much in advance of his time. He was the outrider 
of radicalism, as far removed from John Bright as John 
Bright had been from Palmerston. It was as the re- 
publican mayor of Birmingham that he first came into 
general prominence, and the satirical lines which Punch 
published on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the Midland capital and his entertainment by 
the enemy of kings may be said to have introduced him 
to the notice of the great world. 

But at present Chamberlain’s activities were limited to 
a narrower sphere. He had the instinct of citizenship 
in a marked degree, and he applied himself to the task 
of rescuing Birmingham from the corrupt interests which 
controlled it, and of making it a model city. In this 
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work he was perhaps less the inspiration than the spear- 
head and the driving power. He focused the influences 
that had emanated from the teaching of Dr. Dale, Dr. 
Crosskey, Charles Vince, George Dawson, and other men 
who made Birmingham nonconformity famous at this 
period, and from the work of the Adult School, influences 
which gave impetus and direction to the new social and 
moral movement. He saw that if the corrupt caucus 
was to be overthrown municipal affairs must be dignified, 
and he not only induced the Birmingham Liberal Asso- 
ciation to take part in municipal elections, but influenced 
distinguished citizens who had hitherto held aloof from 
local affairs to join him in promoting a policy worthy of 
the city. Under his leadership Birmingham became the 
standard bearer in the conception of the public control 
of monopolies. The exploiter was routed. The gas and 
water supplies were municipalized, the influence of the 
speculative builder was in some measure checked, a great 
improvement scheme was carried through, and the whole 
atmosphere of Birmingham municipal politics became 
cleansed. 

In this work, which gave a new inspiration to municipal 
ideas not only in this country, but also on the Continent 
and in America, George Cadbury took a keen interest, and 
an active but undemonstrative part.1 It was the ex- 
pression in the terms of public affairs of the spirit of 
the Adult School, whose chief aim was to create a new 
and nobler conception of citizenship. Chamberlain found 
his most enthusiastic and much of his most helpful back- 
ing from the supporters of the Adult School movement. 

1 In a letter to the Daily News (March 8th, 1921) George Cadbury 
referred to Birmingham municipal politics in these days. He said: ‘“‘ Some 
sixty years ago a large majority of the Birmingham City Council were 
non-progressive. There were no parks, no free libraries, and only one bath. 
The gas and water undertakings were monopolies carried on for private 
gain. This state of things was absolutely changed in a very few years by 
a band of young men, of whom at that time I was one, who did individual 
work—canvassing, holding meetings, etc., and securing a majority of votes 
in favour of progress. We were led by ministers of religion—Dale, Dawson, 


Crosskey, etc.—and Joseph Chamberlain, a magnificent leader of young 
men, was just coming to the front.” 
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William White especially played a large part in carrying 
out the new policy, joining the Council, and bringing his 
wide knowledge of the conditions of the people and his 
enthusiasm for social betterment to the service of the 
energetic leader of the reform movement. George Cad- 
bury, however, preferred to work for the cause by in- 
fluencing others rather than by direct public activity. 
He had little taste for the cut-and-thrust of party politics, - 
believed that his work lay in direct contact with the 
working-classes on non-controversial lines, and only 
appeared on the political platform under a sense of strong 
compulsion. 

There was no lack of courage in this. When a vital 
principle was at stake he was prepared to face any oppo- 
sition, and to incur any obloquy in the interests of what 
he believed to be a righteous cause. He demonstrated 
this quality in a remarkable manner in the first incident 
that brought him conspicuously into the public eye. 
The subject related to temperance, in connexion with 
which he had previously, in 1873, had an unexpected 
success. That was at a great political meeting at the 
Birmingham Town Hall, addressed by Chamberlain. 
On this occasion he went to the front of the platform 
after Chamberlain had spoken, moved a resolution in 
favour of local option, and, much to the astonishment 
of those present, carried it by a large majority. So 
noticeable a victory gave a great impulse to the move- 
ment. Its importance brought him many congratula- 
tions, a resolution of thanks from the United Kingdom 
Alliance and letters from, among others, Archdeacon 
Sandford, of Coventry, who wrote, “‘I read with great 
thankfulness in the Birmingham Daily Post of to-day 
of the success which attended your truly patriotic and 
Christian effort at the meeting last night in the Town 
Hall. Accept this expression of my esteem and gratitude.” 
But on this occasion he had the meeting with him. It 
was not so in the episode to which reference has been 
made. 
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This was at the great John Bright meeting at the 
Bingley Hall in 1875. The occasion was one of unequalled 
magnitude in the political history of Birmingham. John 
Bright, who was accompanied by his fellow members, 
Dixon and Muntz, was expected to make a deliverance 
of unusual importance, and the preparations were on a 
scale quite novel in the previous history of public meet- 
ings. The sides of the building had been seated at a 
cost of £1,000, and in the great central area some 12,000 
people stood on the bare floor. Chamberlain, then mayor 
of Birmingham, presided. It was not an occasion when 
interruptions would be welcomed, and the spirit of the 
Birmingham audience was never very tolerant of differ- 
ence of opinion. The temperance party, however, had 
a grievance against Muntz, who had voted against Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill in Parliament, and they 
determined to express their disapproval of his action by 
moving an amendment to the resolution of confidence 
in the members, in so far as that confidence applied to 
Muntz. The announcement of this intention created 
some alarm. It was known that it would be angrily 
resented by the meeting, and Chamberlain attempted to 
dissuade the promoters from carrying out their purpose. 
George Cadbury felt very strongly on the subject, and 
took the view that Muntz had not fulfilled what was 
regarded as an undertaking to remain neutral on the 
question. He shared the most advanced views on tem- 
perance reform. In later years he modified his attitude, 
and became dissociated from the extreme wing of the 
temperance party. But at this time he was satisfied 
that prohibition was the policy to aim at, and he agreed 
to second the amendment which was moved by Mr. 
Joseph Malins. He was the more disposed to do this 
from the fact that Muntz had voted with the Conserva- 
tives to give the publicans another hour for the sale of 
drink in rural districts and small towns on Sunday even- 
ings. It was to this point that he chiefly addressed himself 
in a speech which opened amid a storm of groans and 
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hisses. He faced the uproar, however, resolutely and 
good-humouredly, and though the audience were im- 
patient to hear the great speech for which they had come 
they finally allowed him to make his protest. He main- 
tained that the hours for the sale of drink were too long 
already, and said that if Muntz would only leave his 
comfortable country home and visit the homes of the 
working classes he would find that among the people 
themselves who were directly concerned by his action 
there was no desire for increased drinking facilities. 
The amendment was defeated, but the purpose of the 
promoters had been served, and it is significant that 
Muntz did not stand again as a Liberal candidate for 
Birmingham. Many years later, in a letter to Mr. Joseph 
Rowntree, dated September 15th, 1908, George Cadbury 
expressed his ideas on the best method of dealing with the 
licensing question. He said: 


Grorce CapBuRY to Mr. JosePH ROWNTREE 


I think possibly I had better not sign the paper. In the first 
place I do not think my name would carry very much weight as 
a temperance reformer, and in the second place, I have for years 
advocated that the first step should be to make the license a 
personal license instead of licensing the building. This would 
do away with the cruel injustice to managers under the Tied- 
house system ; it would largely improve the value of the drink 
sold ; it would do away withithe difficulty of compensation, as 
at the death of the present manager the license would naturally 
lapse ; and it is a simple measure the ideal of which would, I 
think, lay hold.of the people. I do not like to hinder those who 
are doing a splendid work such as you are, but under the circum- 
stances I would prefer not to sign the paper. 


Apart, however, from these occasional appearances 
George Cadbury steadily refused to enter public life, 
and when at last, in July, 1878, he was induced to become 
a member of the Council, the Birmingham Dart, referring 
to his election, said: ‘‘ He was pushed and carried into 
the Council, showing as much reluctance to enter the 
chamber as he might have been expected to have done 
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had the ominous warning which Dante met with ad 
infernos been inscribed above our local parliamentary 
portals. He would have been content, and would appar- 
ently have preferred continuing his useful work by stealth, 
but nolens volens, he had at last to come to the poll. 
Some years since he refused a similar recognition of his 
services, and on another occasion he declined to stand. 
This time he again declined the honour, although waited 
upon by several of the leading Liberals in the town. 
But upon strong representations being made he was 
obliged to yield, and the result has been as was of course 
expected.” 

But his election was not accomplished without a 
memorable struggle. It was not merely the fact that 
he was a supporter of the Chamberlain policy that aroused 
antagonism ; it was that he was peculiarly disliked by the 
drink interest. He was known as the uncompromising 
supporter of the Permissive Bill, who had differed from 
John Bright on the subject, and had secured a great 
temperance triumph by carrying a local option resolution 
at a meeting of the Borough members. His opponent in 
Rotten Park Ward was Dr. Burton. He was supported 
by the whole licensed victuallers’ interest, who appealed 
openly to the electors to vote for “beer and Burton.” 
In referring to the contest the Birmingham Daily Post 
said: ‘‘ The contest in Rotten Park Ward follows the 
lines which have now become usual in Birmingham. On 
the one side we have a good Liberal concerned with 
advancing municipal improvements and maintaining the 
good work undertaken by the Corporation of late years, 
and on the other side we have a strong Tory partisan, 
whose friends, if they had been able, would have pre- 
vented almost everything which has been done. We do 
not care to institute a comparison, so we will only say 
that in Mr. George Cadbury we have a member of an old 
and honourable Birmingham family, and one who has 
himself devoted much time and labour to works of labour 
and charity and of education, notably in connexion with 
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the great Severn Street school for which so many Birming- 
ham men have reason to be thankful.”’ His connexion 
with the Adult School was one of his chief offences in the 
sight of his opponents. Their sneers at the Severn Street 
school evoked an indignant reply at one of his meetings 
from Dr. Dale, who said that “Mr. Cadbury is a man 
who for years has given laborious service in an unosten- 
tatious manner to the great mass of the working people 
of this town in the Severn Street school.” The scenes 
on the election day were of the most discreditable char- 
acter. The Conservatives and the Licensed Victuallers 
Association were in open alliance, and nearly every 
public-house was a committee room for Dr. Burton. 
The Birmingham Post denounced the part which had 
been played in the election by the Conservatives, and 
a correspondent of that journal said : 





In Cope Street, Stour Street, Steward Street, Ingleby Street, 
Dudley Road, Winson Green Road, Heath Street, Icknield Port 
Road, Icknield Square, Hyde Road, and Clark Street, beer could 
be had as freely as rain-water. Numbers of voters on Dr. Burton’s 
behalf were taken from the public-house, and this was openly 
done in polling districts one, two, three, four, five and six, but 
more especially in one and two districts. During the whole of 
the polling day men were seen coming from Dr. Burton’s com- 
mittee room, and parading Steward Street with jugs of beer in 
their hands, on which were pasted papers, ‘“‘ Vote for Burton.” 
When the votes were being counted in the Board Schools, 
Steward Street, a violent conflict was going on in Dr. Burton’s 
committee room opposite, and in the same locality drunkenness 
and other degrading scenes were continued long after the 
poll closed. Outside Dr. Burton’s committee room in Clark 
Street men and women were sitting on the pavement, and beer 
was supplied as freely and as openly as possible during the whole 
of the day. The contest was entered upon with a full knowledge 
that whatever influence the public-house could use would be 
used against Mr. Cadbury ; and this “ influence ” was not con- 
fined to the day of election, but was exercised the whole of the 


previous week, but more especially on Saturday and Sunday 
last. 


When the poll was declared, however, late on the 
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night of July 22nd, it was found that a great victory had 
been achieved, the figures being : 


CADBURY 1,245 
BURTON 918 


But George Cadbury’s connexion with the Town 
Council was brief. He was not at home in the atmosphere 
of public discussion, and moreover the removal later in 
the year of the business of Cadbury Brothers outside the 
limits of the borough, together with the new burdens 
which that transition involved, made it difficult for him 
to devote the necessary time to the details of municipal 
work. Within a year or so he retired from the Council, 
and thenceforward to the end of his days he never served 
on any public body, except the Worcestershire County 
Council, to which he was elected by his own district on its 
formation some years later. 

It was inevitable that the removal of the business to 
Bournville should lessen his touch with the details of 
public life in Birmingham itself. He never ceased to 
regard himself as a Birmingham man, but more and more 
the possibilities of the new community over the border 
which he and his brother had founded occupied his time 
and interest. He saw that he could do more for Birming- 
ham itself by developing that model than by anything 
that he could do in the city, and it was with an eye to 
its influence upon Birmingham opinion that he threw 
himself into the development of social and industrial 
movements at Bournville. The detachment from the 
public life of Birmingham was emphasized by the removal 
of his home to Woodbrooke in 1881. The house was a 
substantial and commodious dwelling, standing in the 
midst of large well-wooded grounds, well beyond the 
then limits of Birmingham, and on the great road to 
Bristol. Off this road to the left, and about a mile from 
Woodbrooke, was the firm’s factory. The house was 
thus convenient alike for the needs of his business, and 
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for those of his increasing family, but it served to con- 
centrate his interests still more outside the range of 
Birmingham’s activities. It was here that, in 1887, he 
suffered the heaviest bereavement that had befallen him 
in the death of the wife, to whom he was deeply attached. 
In this time of trial he owed much to the sympathy and 
support of the family of his brother, especially to Richard’s 
eldest daughter, Jessie, who left her home to live at 
Woodbrooke, where she became largely responsible for 
the care of the five young children who had been left 
motherless. 


CHAPTER VI 


POLITICS 


Second Marriage—Local Liberalism—Opposition to Chamberlain’s Atti- 
tude on Ireland—Declines Requests from Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery to enter Parliament—Sympathy with Trade Unionism— 
Attraction to the Labour Party—The Boer War—Liberal Reviva 
in North Worcestershire—Desire for a Working Agreement between 
Liberalism and Labour—Admiration for Campbell-Bannerman— 
Titles declined—‘‘ A Plain and Simple Citizen.” 


HE career of George Cadbury may be broadly 
divided into two periods, in the first of which 
he laid the foundation on which he built the 

social activities and experiments that were the chief 
occupation of the second. Throughout the latter of 
these periods he had the encouragement and help of 
an able and sympathetic partner in the person of his 
second wife, Elizabeth Mary, the second daughter of 
John Taylor, of London, whom he married in 1888. The 
union was in every respect a happy one, and of it were 
born six children, Laurence, Norman, Dorothea, Egbert, 
Mollie, and Ursula. In Mrs. Cadbury George Cadbury 
found not only a mother for his motherless family, but 
a colleague who brought to his public activities the re- 
sources of a cultivated mind and kindred sympathies. 
George Cadbury shared, in a high degree, the traditional 
view of the Quakers in regard to the equality of the 
sexes. In all his activities his wife was associated with 
him, and it was his custom to speak of what he was doing 
or proposed to do not in the terms of “1” but of * we.” 
Mrs. Cadbury had been brought up in an atmosphere 
of public service, and had in a marked degree the new 
spirit of the Quaker movement which was then beginning 
to develop—the spirit that is of personal service instructed 
by the most searching methods of social investigation. 


gfe 
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With her advent, the activities of which Woodbrooke 
was the centre were largely extended, especially in the 
direction of the development of movements for the benefit 
of working girls and working women. The Union of 
Girls’ Clubs in Birmingham, the National Union of Women 
Workers of which she became President, the Y.W.C.A., 
and other similar institutions owed much to the enthusiasm 
and capacity Mrs. Cadbury brought to their service, and 
her activity and the promotion of the political interests 
of women gave a new impulse to the Liberal movement 
in the neighbourhood. 

Of that movement George Cadbury in spite of himself 
became the chief motive power. His attitude to the 
party political struggle was always detached, and a 
little hostile. He was much more concerned about 
causes than about parties, disliked the personalities of 
controversy, and was always dreaming of that union of 
men of goodwill without distinction of creed or party 
which is an admirable if at present unattainable ideal. 
More than once he broke away from party allegiance in 
obedience to what he felt to be larger considerations or 
as a protest against the party policy. But in spite of 
these aberrations he remained a member of the Liberal 
party all his life. He was often dissatisfied with it; not 
so much on account of what it did as of what it did not 
do. Like Lord Ripon, he was “ always in favour of the 
most advanced thing in the Liberal Programme,” and his 
one complaint against his party was that it did not pro- 
mote enough advanced things. His personal intimacy 
with the realities of the life of the poor turned his mind 
in the direction of social reform long before social reform 
became the watchword of either political party. It was 
because he saw in the utterances of Joseph Chamberlain 
the first recognition of the social tasks of statesmanship 
that he entertained the highest hopes of a career which 
seemed destined to turn Liberalism into more profitable 
channels. 

Those hopes were never higher than in 1885. The 
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County Franchise Act of the previous year, and the con- 
sequent redistribution of seats had removed the last great 
electoral privilege of property. The agricultural labourer 
was given equal rights with the industrial worker in the 
towns, and it seemed that a new chapter was opening in 
rural England. George Cadbury shared in the expecta- 
tions of the time, and took a keen interest in the new 
constituencies into which Worcestershire was divided. 
Bournville was in two of these constituencies, the brook 
that ran by the works marking the boundary of the 
Northern and Eastern divisions of the county. In the 
political activities of both divisions George Cadbury 
took part, but it was with North Worcestershire that he 
was most intimately associated, and it was partly due to 
his influence that the constituency later became the one 
remnant of Liberalism in the Birmingham area. The first 
election in the new constituency in 1885 resulted in the 
return of a Liberal, Benjamin Hingley ; but immediately 
on this event there followed the great disruption of the 
Liberal Party. In the revolt against Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, Birmingham was conspicuous. It followed with 
overwhelming unanimity the lead of the two distinguished 
men who had made it famous in the world of politics. 
John Bright, it is true, wavered on the question of voting 
against the Bill. Loyalty to his old colleague and leader, 
Gladstone, made him hesitate, but his opposition to the 
measure was never in doubt. Any uncertainty in his 
case, moreover, was more than balanced by the uncom- 
promising antagonism of Joseph Chamberlain to the new 
policy. He had been in his own phrase “a Home Ruler 
before Mr. Gladstone,” but he did not like certain aspects 
of the policy, especially the land purchase proposals. 
How far the “incompatibility of temper” of two great 
men was responsible for the breach is only now becoming 
apparent from the publication of some of the political 
correspondence of that time, but a rupture between them 
had long been foreseen. The mind of Birmingham was 
never in doubt as to which leader to follow, and in the 
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debacle of 1886 the whole Birmingham area went solid: 
for Unionism. 

But with that detachment from waves of popular 
feeling which was characteristic of him George Cadbury, 
like his brother, took the Home Rule side. It was a 
position which ‘required some courage in a community 
where party feeling ran so high, but courage was a quality 
in which he was never deficient. His view, as usual in 
all times of crisis, was governed by very simple, but 
fundamental considerations. He shared Abraham Lin- 
coln’s opinion that ‘“‘God never made one people good 
enough to govern another people,” and his faith in the 
principle of self-government was unqualified by any 
lesser considerations of expediency. He had, years after- 
wards, a temporary lapse in his attitude towards the 
Irish question. It was subsequent to the passing of the 
Trish Local Government Act, and at a time when the 
Irish members, in pursuit of their customary opportunist 
tactics, were showing little sympathy with the new policy 
of social betterment that the Liberal Party were be- 
ginning to adopt. George Cadbury in a speech in North 
Worcestershire spoke of Home Rule being “ shelved for 
a generation’ by their action, and the phrase was taken 
up in every Unionist journal, and George Cadbury found 
himself in the unaccustomed réle of prophet to the 
Unionist cause. But the incident was without signifi- 
cance except as showing his irritation at political tactics 
which added to the difficulties of securing social legisla- 
tion. To Home Rule itself he remained loyal throughout, 
though he regarded it as a means rather than an end—a 
means not only of regenerating Ireland but also of freeing 
legislation in England from a mischievous influence. 

But active though he was in the political field no 
inducement could prevail on him to cancel his self-denying 
ordinance against public life. Twice he was appealed to 
personally by the Liberal leader to adopt a parliamentary 
career; but on each occasion he refused. The first 
occasion was on the eve of the election in 1892. Writing 
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to him from St. Raphael, on June 28th of that year, 
Gladstone said : 


W. E. GLADSTONE to GEORGE CADBURY 


. - - I hope you will not think I go beyond the lines of my 
public duty in expressing the strong hope I cannot but enter- 
tain that you will consent to add to your other labours for the 
good of the public and of your fellow creatures the burden of 
becoming a candidate for a seat in Paritiament .. . We want 
candidates who bring with them into the field ability, high 
reputation and unflinching principles. I often apologize with 
great sincerity for the defects which age brings with it in the 
attempt to discharge the honourable duties of leadership for the 
Liberal Party. But in one respect it gives me an advantage, 
as it enables me to point out that I am myself contravening in a 
manner almost violent the desire necessarily dominant at my time 
of life for rest from contentious labour ; and that I am at least 
not inconsistent when I take the liberty of pressing upon others 
that they cannot escape the consequences of their own position, 
activity, and capacity ; and of expressing the hope that we may 
have their assistance at that point in our line of battle when 
we chiefly want it, namely in personal service at a time of vital 
moment. 


George Cadbury, in the course of his reply, in which 
he declined the invitation, said: 


GeEorGE CapBurRY to W. E. GLADSTONE 
. . . I belong to the Society of Friends, a body which pro- 
fesses to believe that divine guidance is vouchsafed to those who 
have faith to ask for it, and so far I have felt I can be of most 
service to my fellow men in connexion with religious work, and 
by taking part in social questions, though I know how dependent 
we are for progress upon those who take an active part in politics. 


The second appeal came from Lord Rosebery, then 
Prime Minister, who, in a letter dated July 3rd, 1895, 
urged him strongly to stand for Parliament. In his reply 
George Cadbury said : 


Grorce CapBpury to LorpD ROSEBERY 
. . . My tastes do not lie in the direction of politics, though I 
think they form a most important part of the work of Christian 
citizens. My time and strength are already fully occupied, 
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and were I to enter the House of Commons I should have to 
give up that which is far more congenial, and I believe of more 
lasting good than anything I could do by entering Parliament. 


But while declining to enter Parliament himself he 
contributed very largely to the party funds for promoting 
candidatures elsewhere. This was especially the case 
while T. E. Ellis was Chief Whip. He had much con- 
fidence in his administration of the affairs of the Party, 
and gave him generous support. One phase of that support 
took the characteristic form of helping to provide him 
with a chief permanent secretary in the person of the 
late Sir Jesse Herbert, of whose political ability he had 
formed a high opinion. After Ellis’s death, however, 
his attitude to the central organization of the Party 
underwent a change, and both he and his brother hence- 
forward administered the bulk of the money they devoted 
to politics to the direct help of certain constituencies or 
to the promotion of candidatures in which they took 
special interest. The magnitude of his services to Liber- 
alism in North Worcestershire was publicly recognized 
in November, 1895, when a testimonial and _ pictorial 
address, signed by the leading Liberals in the constituency, 
was presented to him at Cradley Ragged School, amid a 
scene of remarkable enthusiasm. The address bore witness 
to his life of personal service on behalf of the poor and the 
distressed, and referring to his political career said : 


The disruption of 1886 reduced our hopes and disappointed 
our expectations. Men of wealth, position and influence left 
us, giving up friends and associations which had been cherished 
for years; but you were amongst those who remained true to 
the cause of the people, and the principles and traditions of our 
great Party. Despite misrepresentation and careless of personal 
aspersion, you have consistently maintained those principles 
and have supported all measures designed to promote reform 
and to break down the barriers of class and privilege. 


The disposition to act independently of the central 
organization in the administration of his political funds 
was strengthened by his growing sympathy with the cause 
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of Labour, and his conviction that its interests must be 
directly represented in Parliament. He had always been 
a warm supporter of the trade unionist movement, and 
though the conditions at Bournville tended to weaken 
the sentiment of trade unionism, he had encouraged the 
cause there as a matter of principle and example. But 
trade unionism only offered palliatives. If the evil con- 
ditions under which a large proportion of the working 
classes lived were to be fundamentally changed it could 
only be through the action of Parliament. While that 
assembly was composed entirely of representatives of 
the land and liquor monopolies, the vested interests, 
militarism and finance, and the law, it was hopeless to 
look for large measures of social amelioration. ‘“‘ We 
want a hundred working men in Parliament,” he said. 
“Then the condition of the people will become a living 
issue.” The election of John Burns for Battersea seemed 
to him to contain the germ of great things. In him Labour 
had discovered its voice, and he regarded him as the 
pioneer of the principle of the direct representation of 
the people. He had a warm affection for the ex-engineer, 
and not only gave him much practical support, but relied 
largely upon his judgment in his own handling of public 
affairs. It was to him that he wrote during the great 
engineering dispute in 1897, offering to contribute £50 
a week to the men’s funds so long as the strike continued, 
an action which was subsequently recognized by the 
engineers of Birmingham, who presented him with an 
address of thanks for his practical sympathy. He took 
the view that the masters were in the wrong, and that 
the struggle was part of a deliberate policy of smashing 
the unions. That policy became very apparent later on, 
and was re-inforced by the decisions of the Courts which 
struck a deadly blow at the very existence of the trade 
unions. In meeting that attack, Labour always had 
the sympathy—not infrequently in terms of cash—of 
George Cadbury. 
He entirely endorsed the political direction given to 
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the Labour movement by the formation of the Independent 
Labour Party. With the theoretical Socialism of the 
party he was little concerned. He was never a theorist 
or a doctrinaire. He believed in liberty, and he believed 
in justice, and for the rest he relied upon the teaching of 
experience and inner inspiration for the true application 
of those beliefs to practical affairs. But he saw in the 
new movement which developed into the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee a real instrument for permeating 
Parliament with the thought and influence of Labour, 
and convinced of its utility, he gave it all the support in 
his power. Its practical aims coincided with his own 
views, and he found in it, for the first time, an organized 
body of opinion in favour of peace and disarmament, the 
taxation of land values, housing reform, feeding of hungry 
children, the provision of old age pensions, insurance 
against invalidity and unemployment, and the munici- 
palizing of the liquor traffic. These and similar questions 
appealed to him as the neglected realities of politics, and 
it was in the forcing of these questions to the front that 
he hoped much from the advent of Labour in the political 
field. With the leaders of the movement, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, Mr. Keir Hardie, and others, he was on terms 
of intimacy, and he was never appealed to in emergencies 
in vain. 

During the Boer War, his attraction to the Labour 
Party was increased by the unfortunate fissure in Liber- 
alism. At this period he was more depressed by the 
political outlook than at any other time in his career. 
He was profoundly convinced of the iniquity of the war, 
and he saw in the formation and aims of the Liberal 
League a repudiation of the tradition and spirit of Liber- 
alism. He acquired at this time that trust in, and affec- 
tion for, Campbell-Bannerman that continued to the 
end; but in the Liberal Party he had lost confidence. 
Apart from the miners’ members, Mr. John Burns and 
Mr. Keir Hardie were at this time the only representatives 
of Labour in the House of Commons. To the former on 
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the outbreak of the war, George Cadbury wrote an urgent 
letter advising him and his fellow Labour members to 
take action to expose the financial interests behind the 
war, and pointing out that “ already the speculators who 
were behind the Jameson Raid had made some millions 
out of the war by this rise in Chartered shares from 2} 
a week before the war, to 3: to-day.” He suggested 
the lines of a manifesto, and offered to provide the money 
for its distribution, and he concluded: ‘‘ This war seems 
the most diabolical that was ever waged. It is so evidently 
a speculators’ war, and no one else can derive any benefit 
from it. Just now it seems to me that speculators, trust- 
mongers, and owners of enormous wealth, are the great 
curse of the world, and the cause of most of its poverty.” 

This dissatisfaction with the Liberal Party at this 
time was intensified by the local situation. The repre- 
sentative of North Worcestershire, Mr. J. W. Wilson, 
who had succeeded Sir Benjamin Hingley in 1895, was a 
close personal friend of George Cadbury, and like him a 
Quaker. But he was a Liberal Unionist, and though he 
had shown a good deal of independence he had continued 
to support the Government during the war. Between 
his regard for Mr. Wilson’s character and his disapproval 
of his political attitude, George Cadbury long hesitated, 
but the introduction of the Education Bill in 1902 led 
him to take a definite step. At the meeting of the Women’s 
Liberal Association for North Worcestershire he pointed 
out that Mr. Wilson, although a Liberal, except on one 
issue, was giving his support to a Government of men 
who, their lot having been cast in aristocratic circles, 
knew nothing of the condition of the people, failed to 
grasp the gravity of the physical deterioration which was 
going on, and taxed the bread and sugar of the poor, 
instead of the land values created by the community. 
‘There are,”’ he said, ‘‘ three families drawing from land 
values in Birmingham alone, without contributing to 
local taxation, at least £150,000 a year, made by the 
industrial classes of the city.”” Justice would not be done, 
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he went on, until Labour had 100 representatives in Par- 
liament, and he concluded by saying that if Mr. Wilson 
became more definitely Tory or resigned, he would himself 
finance the candidature of a Labour representative if the 
working men and women of the constituency would second 
his efforts by undertaking the necessary canvassing. 

The rupture with Mr. Wilson, however, was happily 
avoided. The legislation on the schools and liquor ques- 
tions had severely tried the party loyalty of Mr. Wilson 
to Unionism, and with the introduction of Tariff Reform 
the breaking point came, and he definitely cut himself off 
from Chamberlainism. George Cadbury himself was, of 
course, strongly opposed to the new policy—how strongly 
may be gathered from a letter withdrawing his support 
from the Clarion van. ‘I am sorry,” he wrote, ‘‘ to 
find that the Clarion goes in for Protection. It appeals 
to us as to other large manufacturers in England, and 
would probably mean an increase in our profits of 25 
per cent. to 50 per cent. Protection appeals to every 
selfish interest, especially among the wealthy manu- 
facturers, but I am perfectly sure it would mean terrible 
suffering to the poor. I am very sorry, therefore, under 
these circumstances to withdraw my offer for the van; 
no doubt there are plenty of wealthy landowners, liquor 
dealers and protectionist manufacturers who will take 
my place.” The attitude of Mr. Wilson gave him intense 
satisfaction. It restored all his old enthusiasm for the 
cause of Liberalism in North Worcestershire, and it was 
largely owing to his activity and influence that when the 
election came in 1906 the constituency made a breach in 
the Birmingham area. It was the first time since 1896 
that Chamberlain had sustained a rebuff within [his 
own borders. It was known that North Worcestershire 
was the Achilles’ heel of the area, and the whole resources 
of Chamberlainism had been flung into the constituency 
to resist the invasion. The loss of the seat was a bitter 
disappointment to the Chamberlain party. It seemed to 
foreshadow the overthrow of a personal domination 
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which had had no parallel in the history of local politics. 
When the General Election of 1910 approached prepara- 
tions on the most elaborate scale were made to recover 
the seat in the Chamberlain interests, and to restore the 
solidarity of the Birmingham area. The opportunity was 
exceptionally promising. Apart from the reaction from 
the great tidal wave of 1906 there were local circumstances 
which made the retention of the seat by the Liberals very 
difficult. There had been a large increase in the electorate 
owing chiefly to the overflow of Birmingham into the 
constituency, and it was known that the Liberal majority 
was approaching the point of extinction. The struggle 
resolved itself into trial of strength between the Chamber- 
lain influence and the Cadbury influence, and it is agreed 
by those best able to judge that the result of the election 
was chiefly due to the private letter which George Cadbury 
addressed to every elector in the constituency. In this 
manifesto he developed his view of politics as an instru- 
ment for “lessening preventable suffering and especially 
improving the condition of the very old and the very 
young.” He took as an example of the realities of politics 
three immediate questions—Old Age Pensions, Free Trade, 
and Land Reform—contrasted the position of the parties 
on these test issues, and showed how those issues went 
down to the root of the problem of the condition of the 
people. In the ensuing poll the Liberal majority was 
narrow, but the breach in the Birmingham area was 
maintained, and at the election in the following December 
the Chamberlain attack on the constituency was once 
more repulsed. The faithfulness of his own constituency 
was the chief personal satisfaction that George Cadbury 
derived from politics. 

But while he worked locally for the Liberal cause 
his chief energies in the larger field were directed more 
and more to securing a working arrangement between 
Liberalism and Labour. He was satisfied that social 
reform could not be effectively carried out without a 
powerful body of working class opinion being found in 
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Parliament, but, on the other hand, he recognized that 
the Liberal Party was the only instrument through which 
legislation could be accomplished. To bring the two 
forces into co-operation became the main political interest 
of his life. He saw with keen satisfaction the formation 
of the Labour Representation Committee, and the pro- 
motion of Labour candidatures at the by-elections follow- 
ing the General Election of 1900. In several of these by- 
elections he took an effective part in the interests of the 
Labour candidate. This was notably the case in the 
Preston and North East Lanark elections, where he was 
represented by Mr. Robert Waite, who for many years 
acted as his political adviser and agent, and through 
whom he made generous contributions to the election 
funds of the Labour Party. George Cadbury did not 
confine his activities to the by-elections, but, again 
through Mr. Waite, was represented at the Trade Union 
Congress, the I.L.P. Conferences, and other gatherings, 
the aim always being not only to promote Labour repre- 
sentation, but to create a spirit of co-operation between 
Liberalism and the new political force that was coming 
into being. He did not care about party names, and 
was always trying to get men to ignore labels and dis- 
cover the terms of agreement. “I have all along most 
earnestly urged that nothing should be done that would 
commit Mr. Holmes to one party or the other,’ he wrote 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in December, 1903, apropos 
of the candidature of Mr. Holmes for East Birmingham. 
“Surely every true Liberal must help him, though the 
help be given unofficially and quietly. Our aims are 
on every practical point the same. We differ on things 
which are out of present reach, but I do not know one 
practical question on which I could not entirely unite 
with a Labour man.” 

In the following year when the fall of the Balfour 
administration became imminent, and preparations were 
being widely made for the inevitable election, he became 
largely involved in the efforts to effect a modus vivendi 
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between the two sections of the Progressive party. There 
was a peril of many seats being sacrificed through three- 
cornered contests. The new Labour Party was approach- 
ing its first trial of strength in a highly combative spirit, 
and on the other hand the Liberal Party, confident of a 
victory, was in no mood to suffer extravagan! demands 
with humility. The trouble was to effect some kind of 
intercourse between the two parties “‘ under the rose.” 
Open negotiation was, of course, out of the question, for 
Labour rested its position on absolute independence, and 
any appearance of compromise would have weakened its 
appeal to its followers. At the same time some allocation 
of seats must be effected, or the two parties would be 
destroying each other to the advantage of the Union- 
ists. In these circumstances George Cadbury, acting 
through Mr. Waite, became a nexus between the two 
interests. Mr. Waite was the recognized but unau- 
thorized intermediary between the Liberal Central Office 
and the leaders of the Labour movement. Meetings 
between the sides were arranged, and, although formal 
negotiations were refused, an unofficial understanding 
was arrived at, and on the basis of that understanding 
the election of 1906 was fought. 

With the victory achieved at that election, and the 
premiership of Campbell-Bannerman, in whom he had 
complete confidence, George Cadbury’s enthusiasm for 
the Liberal cause was fully restored. The party came 
into power committed to that new policy of social reform 
the accomplishment of which was his sole attachment to 
politics. ‘‘I have no interest in the Liberal Party,” he 
wrote at this time, “ except in so far as it promotes the 
welfare of the millions of my fellow countrymen who are 
on or below the poverty line.” His own views as to how 
that welfare was to be promoted were quite clear. He 
had for years been at the back of the movement for old 
age pensions, and had lost no opportunity of advocating 
such causes as the feeding of hungry children, anti-sweating 
legislation, insurance against unemployment, and com- 
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pulsory arbitration in trade disputes. On the last-named 
subject he had in 1898 initiated a great gathering at the 
Birmingham Town Hall, organized by the Labour leaders, 
at which he secured the presence of the Bishop of Hereford 
and the Hon. W. Pember Reeves, then High Commissioner 
for New Zealand. It was characteristic of him that on 
this occasion, as always, his eagerness for the cause made 
him not only indifferent to party advantage, but anxious 
that the inspiration should appear to emanate from the 
other side. “I think it wise,’’ he wrote to Mr. Reeves, 
“to keep entirely in the background, as the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and all our members are Unionists, and 
I am anxious for them to take part in the meeting.” 

But more than any subject in which he hoped for 
action from the new Government he was concerned for 
land reform. Long experience had convinced him that 
the anomalies of the land system lay at the root of the 
social evils. His gift of Bournville to the public, which 
is dealt with elsewhere, was motived by the desire to give 
the world an object lesson on the subject of land values, 
and the relation of land to housing and similar problems. 
In September, 1905, he had been invited to deliver an 
address before the Trade Union Congress at Hanley, and 
on this occasion he took as his theme the rating of land 
values and the recovery of the land for the use of the 
people. He showed how the evils of society sprang from 
the divorce of the people from healthy contact with and 
interest in the soil, and how the land had been filched 
from the community and its burdens transferred to in- 
dustry; touched on the Jewish law of the Jubilee, 
showed how beneficent would have been the operation of 
such a law upon the development of this country, and 
asserted that the wounds of society would never be healed 
until the rights of the people in the soil were re-established. 
This address was reprinted, and three million copies of it 
were distributed throughout the industrial world. 

The prominence which Campbell-Bannerman gave to 
land reform in his policy added to the confidence which 
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George Cadbury had in him. Sir Henry’s death, before 
he had carried his schemes into effect, was a source of 
sincere grief to him. The relations between the two 
men, so alike in the qualities of simplicity of thought 
and humane purpose, had become close and fraternal. 
Sir Henry, with his niece, had paid George Cadbury a 
visit at the Manor House, and, not long before his death, 
he visited him again at Wind’s Point, Malvern. A glimpse 
of that visit was furnished later in the funeral sermon 
on Sir Henry, preached by the Rev. T. H. Miller, at 
Dunfermline, in which he said: 


. . . I trust I am betraying no confidence when I recall a 
statement made by Sir Henry at a private gathering held in 
Dunfermline in October of last year—a statement that deeply 
impressed that company of friends. He was down in the Midlands 
of England on a political mission, and happened to be the guest 
of a well-known gentleman in the neighbourhood, a Quaker, 
I think he said he was. On the following morning when Sir 
Henry was leaving, his host said to him in a simple, unaffected 
way, “I should like you to know, Sir Henry, that there isn’t a 
day passes without our remembering you and your work in 
prayer.” That single statement, the Prime Minister said, sent 
him back to his task with renewed zeal and strength of purpose. 
These were among the last words Sir Henry uttered in Dunferm- 
line, and those who heard them will not forget the earnest tone, 
the note of reality in them, that opened for a brief moment the 
door into the inner sanctuary of the man’s life. 


In the fierce controversy that raged around the Budget 
of 1909, and the conflict with the House of Lords, it was 
one of the familiar pleasantries of the Opposition press 
to suggest that George Cadbury was expecting to be re- 
warded for his services through the Daily News, by being 
made one of what were termed the “ puppet peers.” It 
is quite conceivable that if he had felt it a public duty 
to do so he would have consented to support the Govern- 
ment policy by taking a life peerage in order to help to 
destroy the veto of the House of Lords. The considera- 
tion of such a point was fortunately unnecessary. The 
truth, of course, was that George Cadbury took as much 
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pains to avoid having honours thrust upon him as some 
men take in order to obtain them. The tradition in 
which he had been brought up disinclined him to the 
acceptance of titles, social distinctions, or decorations of 
any sort, and the plain habit of his mind and the belief 
that the value of his work would be prejudiced by any 
appearance of reward strengthened the feeling. If he 
had desired it, he could during the last twenty-five years 
of his life have had almost any distinction he desired. 
He refused a peerage more than once, and later declined 
what to him might have seemed the less objectionable 
distinction of a Privy Councillorship. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who knew that he would not accept a title, 
wrote to him on June 10th, 1907, as follows: 


Sir H. CamMpspEeLLt-BANNERMAN to GEORGE CADBURY 


10, Downing Street, Whitehall, S.W. 
Derar Mr. CaDBuRY, 


I want to know whether it would be agreeable to you for me 
to submit your name to the King for appointment to the Privy 
Council. If you consent it will be a real pleasure to me to be 
the channel of conveying this recognition of all you have done 
and are doing for the good of mankind. 

Yours very truly, 


H. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN. 


George Cadbury replied congratulating Sir Henry on 
his speech at Plymouth, and his social policy, concluding : 


GroRGE CapBuRY to Sir H. CampBeLt-BANNERMAN 


. . . With regard to your very kind proposal that my name 
should be submitted to the King for appointment to the Privy 
Council, I fully feel the honour offered, but do not think it would 
be in the interests of the poor suffering people whose cause you 
and I are pleading for me to accept it, and I would not on any con- 
sideration do anything that would hinder those who are attempt- 
ing against stupendous difficulties such a noble work. It is a 
joy unspeakable to be pleading the cause of the poor, remember- 
ing the words of the great Teacher, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me.” 
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This self-denying ordinance came into operation on 
all occasions when he was approached with offers of 
dignities. It might have been supposed that he would 
relax in so far as to accept an honorary degree from the 
Birmingham University. He had, from its inception, 
taken a liberal interest in that enterprise. He was 
among the first subscribers with a gift of £5,000, and his 
later benefactions to the University included the estab- 
lishment of a lectureship in civic design and town-planning. 
Mr. Raymond Unwin was appointed lecturer for the first 
year, and in his inaugural address he paid a high tribute 
to the work George Cadbury had done in this sphere. 
“To his example,” he said, “ we largely owe the fact 
that town-planning is now an accepted phase of municipal 
activity, that a Town Planning Act has been placed by 
Mr. John Burns on the Statute Book, and that through 
the medium of the Act, public bodies in England have 
power enabling them to control the development of their 
growing towns.” ~ 

It was natural that the Senate of the University should 
wish to pay a tribute to one who had not only done so 
much for the institution, but whose work in and around 
Birmingham had long won for him the distinction of being 
“the first municipal statesman of the time.” Through 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the Principal, they invited him to accept, 
in connexion with the opening of the new buildings by 
the King, the honorary degree of LL.D. George Cadbury’s 
reply to the offer was as follows : 


Grorce Capsury to Sir OttveR LopcE 
July 9th, 1909. 


Dear SIR OLIVER, 

I do fully realize the very great honour that the Senate of 
the Birmingham University proposed to confer upon me; I 
presume it is offered as a recognition of the little I have been able 
to do during the last fifty years in connexion with social better- 
ment in our Works, and the small contribution T have been able 
to make towards solving the housing question through the 
Bournville Village Trust. I have only done what is the duty of 
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every employer and Christian citizen, and do not feel that it is 
deserving of any special recognition. I think such honours 
should be confined to those who have been distinguished in 
science, literature or original research, or for special effort on 
behalf of the University. 

May I ask that my refusal of this honour may be kept private, 
as it might be misunderstood. 


Yours sincerely, 


GEORGE CADBURY. 


In a letter to Professor W. J. Ashley, who had written 
to him expressing the unanimity of the Senate in making 
the offer, he said that his political views were so much 
opposed to those which prevailed throughout Birmingham 
that he thought it would not help the University to have 
his name associated with it in that connexion. “I hope,” 
he added, “ the time will come when I shall have rather 
more leisure and can do something on behalf of the Faculty 
of Commerce. I am most anxious that in England we 
should never make a fetish of success in business, and of 
accumulated wealth, which have done so much to mar 
spiritual and mental development in the United States.” 


The disappointment at the decision was very keen, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge wrote : 


Str Oxttver LopGE to GroraE CADBURY 


. . . The recognition which the University of Birmingham 
wishes ,to be allowed to bestow is undoubtedly chiefly on the 
ground of your efforts on behalf of social betterment and the 
humane treatment of employees. This has been a conspicuous 
example to employers of labour in many countries, and is of 
world-wide fame. It ought to have the greatest influence on the 
future of industrial enterprise, and is calculated to solve any diffi- 
cult social problems in a rational and radical manner. If your 
system of working could become general, many of our greatest 
social difficulties would no longer exist. Surely then it is desirable 
that a University in the immediate neighbourhood of your Works 
should take notice of this great fact. It seems to me that your 
service to humanity is just as great as those who have served it 
in science or literature—indeed to some of us it seems greater. 

Hence I trust that you may reconsider your decision and allow 
us to include your name among those whom we wish to honour. 
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There are, as you say, others in Birmingham who have suc- 
ceeded in commercial enterprise, but they clearly stand in a 
different category. Your efforts on behalf of the community 
have been unique. You wish them to be widely known and to 
some extent followed. 


Hence, I suggest that even in this little matter of an Honorary 
Degree we are as it were trying to assist in carrying out your aim. 
It is not much that we are able to do in that direction, but we 
should like to be allowed to do as much as that. 


The tribute touched George Cadbury deeply, but it 
did not alter his determination. He was convinced that 
his divorce from the general feeling of Birmingham on 
public questions made it desirable that he should not 
accept any honour from the University. “I so greatly 
realize the value that it has already been that I would 
do nothing to injure it,” he wrote in repeating his refusal. 
The grounds he assigned for his decision suggested an 
exaggerated sensitiveness as to the hostility of Birming- 
ham. It is true that on every great issue since the Home 
Rule split he had been in sharp collision with popular 
feeling in the city, and that, according to its habit, Bir- 
mingham had not been very tolerant of opposition. 
That feeling sometimes took singularly petty forms. 
The Birmingham Owl recorded one of them in these terms: 
‘“* We have not forgotten the political petition to the City 
Council from the inhabitants of Balsall Heath, praying 
that the Corporation would change the name of Cadbury 
Street to Mary Street. That the same authority which 
consented to that discreditable request at the same 
time christened two adjoining thoroughfares Balfour 
Street and Hallam Street did not mend the matter. 
Birmingham will one day be more ashamed of the incident 
than she now is.” But beneath this unpleasing surface 
of political bitterness there was in Birmingham a deep 
and growing sense of the magnitude of George Cadbury’s 
work, which was truly and sincerely expressed in the 
request of the Senate, and the tribute contained in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s letter. Probably the refusal was not 
wholly dictated by the considerations George Cadbury 
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advanced. In giving reasons for his actions he was often 
a little reticent, and it is possible that on this occasion 
as on others, his fundamental distrust and distaste of 
honours was the main consideration. 

It is only this explanation that will adequately 
account for the fact that to the end of his days the 
single distinction he accepted was that of Justice of the 
Peace. Even this he did his best to escape. When the 
Liberal Party came into power in 1892 the question of 
the magistracy was of extreme urgency in Worcestershire 
as elsewhere. The Bench was practically monopolized 
by the Unionist Party. Of 257 names on the Commission 
of the Peace 245 were avowed Unionists and only twelve 
undoubted Liberals. George Cadbury was strongly im- 
pressed by the consequences of this weighting of the scales 
of justice in the interests of a party, and with Sir Benjamin 
Hingley, the member of Parliament for North Worcester- 
shire, he brought the situation in Worcestershire to the 
notice of the new Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell. As the 
result of his representations some twenty additions, chiefly 
Liberal, were made to the County Magistracy, and George 
Cadbury’s name was included among them. It could 
not be otherwise. He protested against his inclusion, 
and appealed to the Lord Chancellor to omit his name 
in order that the action he had taken might not be mis- 
understood. On this occasion, however, his wishes were 
over-ruled. But to emphasize the fact that his action 
had been disinterested he did not qualify as a magistrate 
until fourteen years afterwards, taking his seat on the 
Bench for the first time in 1906. 

To the end, therefore, he remained, in John Bright’s 
phrase, “a plain and simple citizen.’ His instinct in 
this matter was entirely sound. Epaulets and orders, 
titles and decorations would have sat strangely and falsely 
on one whose account was never with the world, who 
despised all ornaments, did not even understand the 
meaning of social ambition, and dwelt in the general 
heart of humanity. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE MAKING OF WEALTH 


Death of Richard Cadbury—Ideals in Business— How did you come 
by the Money ?’’—An Employer’s Philosophy—Relations with 
Workpeople—The Bournville System. 


HE long and happy association of Richard and 

a l George Cadbury was brought to a sudden end in 
March, 1899. Richard Cadbury had always cul- 
tivated the habit of travel, and the East, and especially 
Palestine, had a peculiar attraction for him. He and 
his wife and four of his daughters had travelled there two 
years before, and in February, accompanied by Mrs. 
Cadbury and several members of his family, he set out 
once more for the Holy Land. On the journey he and 
another member of the party suffered from an affection 
of the throat which was dismissed by the doctor as the 
usual complaint known as “ Nile throat.” Anxious to 
reach Jerusalem, and advised that the fresh air would 
make him convalescent, Richard Cadbury continued his 
journey ; but the two days’ drive from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
left him seriously worse, and, in spite of all that could be 
done, he sank rapidly, and died of diphtheria three days 
after his arrival at Jerusalem. The body was brought 
back to England, and interred in the Lodge Hill Cemetery, 
at Selly Oak, amid remarkable demonstrations of grief 
not only from Birmingham, but from all parts of the 
country. They were a tribute not merely to the splendid 
philanthropies associated with the name of Cadbury, but 
also to the singular beauty and sweetness of Richard 
Cadbury’s character. He carried the sunshine with him 
wherever he went, and combined a simple and unaffected 
piety with a constant good humour and practical help- 
fulness that made him universally beloved. His life had 


or 
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been a record of incessant service, and his benefactions 
were not less generous and widespread than those of his 
brother, though they followed an earlier model, and 
aimed less at stimulating social reform and shaping opinion 
on such subjects as the land and old age pensions, than 
at alleviating the misery he saw around him. No good 
cause in Birmingham appealed to him in vain, and among 
his many considerable gifts to the public were the con- 
version of his old home, Moseley Hall, into a convalescent 
home for children; the erection and foundation of the 
beautiful almshouses at Bournville; and the building of 
the Moseley Road Institute for the Adult School move- 
ment. His interests were various, but they were all 
permeated by the one dominating passion of his life, 
the desire to win men to the faith which shone with such 
steady radiance in himself. 

To George Cadbury the loss of his brother was a heavy 
blow. Family affection was a tradition of the Cadbury 
stock. It was not allowed to develop or wither as it 
chanced; it was cultivated intensively, not merely as 
a joy but as a duty. The maxim “Live openly ”’ was 
adopted very deliberately, and the family life was entirely 
free from those habits of secrecy or exclusiveness so 
common in the English family. This inherited trait of 
the brothers had been strengthened by forty years of the 
closest comradeship in business and in public work. 
Each was the complement of the other; George intense, 
original and daring, Richard the steadying and balancing 
element. Together they formed a remarkable combina- 
tion, and behind the external differences there was a 
permanent and fundamental unity of aim. Both regarded 
business as the instrument of disinterested ends. It is 
the fashion of the moment in some quarters to attack the 
philanthropist who seeks to raise others to a standard of 
his own conception, and to regard the doctrine of paternal- 
ism in industry as the worst enemy of freedom. This 
school thinks that better material conditions are a poor 
substitute for unrestraint, forgetting, however, that that 
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freedom is only nominal, for the victim of the slum is 
under the very real tyranny of the sweater, the rack- 
renter, and the publican. 

Whatever view we take of industrial relationship, it 
will be admitted that in working out their own ideals the 
brothers, Richard and George Cadbury, gave the world 
an object lesson of incalculable value, and it would be 
an entire misapprehension of their policy to assume that, 
paternal though their methods were, paternalism was the 
motive. It was not. Behind that exterior there was a 
much bigger idea—the idea of carrying out on a large 
scale their theories of factory reform. They never re- 
garded Bournville simply as a business. It was a social 
experiment also, and their underlying purpose was to 
show that business success was not only consistent with 
a high regard for the welfare of the workpeople, but the 
corollary of it. In a previous chapter it has been shown 
that even in the early stages of the enterprise, when its 
scope was small and its prospects almost hopeless, they 
put into practice their views in regard to the treatment of 
the workpeople, and that when success came, and the 
business was transferred to Bournville, the main considera- 
tion in taking that step was the conviction that the health 
and happiness of those whom they employed formed the 
first condition of an enduring business. 

The removal to Bournville had marked the opening 
of a new and remarkable chapter in the development of 
the concern. Its extension exceeded all expectation. 
In a few years the original premises were doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled, and “the factory in a garden,” with the 
great social experiment of which it formed the nucleus, 
became known throughout the world. Where hundreds 
had been employed, thousands were now engaged. And 
with this extraordinary expansion there went on un- 
ceasing experiment not merely in business ideas, but in 
social ideas applied to factory conditions. The old intimate 
relations between the employers and their workpeople 
were continued. It was no longer possible to know 
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everyone by his Christian name, but the brothers still 
moved among the ever-increasing army of workpeople 
with a genial comradeship that maintained the old atmo- 
sphere under new conditions. Richard and George were 
never mere abstractions. They were accessible to every- 
one, had a kindly word and a friendly smile for all and were 
full of little acts of courtesy, helpfulness, and gaiety 
which made the spirit of the place much more human 
and friendly than that of the ordinary factory. 

In dealing with the large and complex system of 
experiments which was developed at Bournville, it must 
not be assumed that in all its details it was the work of 
George Cadbury and his brother. It was the product of 
much co-operation and collective thought. It did not 
spring into existence from any doctrinaire view; it grew 
slowly and surely out of the experience of years. In its 
later and larger development the brothers were assisted 
by their sons, who entered into the spirit of their policy 
with great enthusiasm, and with the advantage of large 
acquaintance with the new facts of modern social and 
economic science. At the time of Richard Cadbury’s 
death, there were four members of the next generation 
in the firm. They were Barrow Cadbury and William 
Adlington Cadbury, sons of Richard, and Edward Cad- 
bury and George Cadbury, sons of George. Each of 
these became responsible for some phase of the business, 
and together they, with the original partners, developed 
the scheme of industrial welfare which made Bournville 
famous. It is to Edward Cadbury’s book, ‘‘ Experiments 
in Industrial Organization,” that I am largely indebted 
for the facts contained in this chapter. 

But while many minds were engaged in the develop- 
ment of the Bournville scheme, which advanced from 
paternal government to a singularly complete scheme of 
co-operative management, the seed of the ideas which 
lay behind it was in the mind of George Cadbury, and it 
is as a factory reformer as much as a social reformer that 
he will be remembered. It has been seen that from his 
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first association with business in Birmingham he had 
been disquieted by the degradation of human life which 
resulted from the pitiless conditions of modern competitive 
industry—the long hours, the low wages, the ruthless 
dismissals, the loss of health, of morals, of faith which 
he saw around him. It was this disquiet which had 
largely prompted the removal into the country, and the 
success that immediately followed upon that novel enter- 
prise stimulated the resolution to solve the ethical problem 
of the modern factory by actual experiment. The 
paternal motive, as we have said, played its part in this 
resolution. Richard and George Cadbury always cul- 
tivated a high standard of tolerance in regard to opinion ; 
but in matters of conduct they were rigorous, and, in 
spite of their gentleness of method, they were not seldom 
charged with being autocratic. They watched over the 
health of their workpeople with extraordinary solicitude, 
and moral health was certainly not less within the scope 
of their anxiety than physical health. But behind this 
motive was another, still more potent in George Cadbury’s 
mind. His eye always scanned large horizons, and 
Bournville was to him an object lesson, a seed-plot of 
ideas, more than an isolated and self-sufficient experi- 
ment. 

It followed that his methods must, to serve this larger 
purpose, be rooted in sound economics as distinct from 
sentiment and charity. They must be applicable to 
industry as a whole, and not a mere quixotic fad of a 
philanthropist. They must commend themselves to the 
plain business man to whom they were primarily addressed, 
and who would be left cold and scornful by an appeal to 
sentiment. His own purpose was, of course, entirely 
humane and redemptive. He was a social reformer 
always in advance of the thought of his co-religionist 
John Bright, who remained constant to the strict in- 
dividualism of the Manchester School, and carried his 
views as to the non-interference of the State in industry 
so far that he even opposed legislation directed to stopping 
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adulteration. George Cadbury was free from these re- 
straints of the doctrinaire. He was much more in sym- 
pathy with Lord Shaftesbury, who attacked the evils of 
industry from without at the time that George Cadbury 
was attacking them from within. The peculiar value of 
the Bournville enterprise is that the problems were 
handled by the employers themselves. They did not 
wait for Parliament. On the contrary, they gave Par- 
liament inspiration, ideas and a body of experience on 
which to build. 

The popular idea has been that the elder Cadbury 
Brothers were manufacturers who made immense sums 
of money by good business methods and afterwards gave 
it away instead of spending it on themselves. It is quite 
true that they spent largely on philanthropic works, 
but the root significance of their policy will be entirely 
missed if we assume that they held that the money could 
be made anyhow provided always that it was spent well. 
The question for George Cadbury was not only that the 
money should be spent rightly, but that it should be 
made rightly. One of his favourite sayings was that no 
man who fulfils all his obligations will be rich, and he 
did not consider that a large cheque to a hospital or any 
other act of laudable benevolence disposed of the funda- 
mental question, “‘ How did you come by the money ? ” 
Innumerable men of business have been generous with 
their profits when made. It was the conditions of the 
making of the profits that gave George Cadbury most 
concern. He began by seeking to remedy definite evils 
in the factory system. When he died, the factory had 
become a positive benefit, a centre of hygiene and in- 
tellectual activity, a school of conduct and habit, and 
in special cases a redemptive agency. The negative had 
been reversed to positive. 

The achievement was the result of infinite labour and 
self-denial. It was open to the Cadburys as to other 
manufacturers to float their business, when established, 
as a limited liability company, with shares issued to the 
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public and quoted on the Stock Exchange. In their case, 
as in other cases, the transference from private to a species 
of public ownership would have weakened the obligation 
of the family to the firm and modified, perhaps fatally, 
the supreme discretion of the directors. But it would 
undoubtedly have eased their duties. The business would 
have belonged to others as well as themselves. They 
would have been managers rather than proprietors. If 
welfare- schemes were proposed the shareholders would 
have had to be convinced, and it is doubtful whether the 
enthusiasms of the social idealist would have survived 
the atmosphere of Cannon Street Hotel. It was this 
doubt that led the brothers to resist the temptation to 
float their business. “If we sold any of the shares,” 
George Cadbury used to say when questioned on the 
subject, “they would probably come into the hands of 
‘men whose ideals are not those of my brother and myself. 
We might realize our fortune, and relieve ourselves of 
responsibility, but our experiment would be imperilled.”’ 
It was that experiment which was their chief secular 
attachment to life. Money for itself made no appeal to 
them, and social ambitions were outside the scope of 
their thought. They had one task which could not be 
delegated. It was to make Bournville a contribution to 
the solution of social and industrial problems. That this 
policy of personal management was of advantage to 
Bournville as a business concern cannot be questioned. 
The very fact that the heads of the firm were directly 
interested in the details of welfare policy meant that a 
keener vigilance was exercised over commercial manage- 
ment. The vicarious conduct of industry through fore- 
men, who are the only persons to know exactly what goes 
on in their departments, frequently produces not only 
grievances and even scandal but waste. George Cadbury 
and his colleagues were never satisfied with second- 
hand information. And their policy, motived by social 
considerations, reacted on the business efficiency of the 
enterprise. 
H 
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Among other manufacturers there is no desire to 
belittle the welfare work at Bournville. But it is often 
alleged that results so excellent can only be achieved 
under abnormal conditions. “‘Give me a _ prosperous 
business in cocoa,’ so runs the usual comment, “ and 
I could do the same.” This suggestion raises large issues 
on which it is only possible to touch lightly. George 
Cadbury did not deny that circumstances, or as he put 
it, God, opened for him a great opportunity, not granted: 
to many men. On the other hand, he began in a very 
small way, and thus, humanly speaking, created his 
chance. He did not inherit a business previously well- 
established. He created it, and it was his deliberate 
conviction that the welfare policy so far from hindering 
the development of the firm assisted it. He based this 
belief, not upon the inner light or the sanctions of religion, 
but upon plain reasoning from cause to effect. He may 
have been right; he may have been wrong. But it is 
of the highest public importance that his theory of the 
matter should be clearly stated for the guidance of those 
who follow these problems. 

The traditional view has been that labour, like other 
commodities, must be bought in the cheapest market. 
An improvement in conditions of labour or an increase 
in wages must be at the expense of the employer. Such 
expenditure must be resisted by the employer so far as 
public opinion, or his own conscience, permits. Hence 
the necessity for trade unions, for strikes, and for a vast 
mass of coercive legislation, all of which presumes the 
unwilling employer. If labour were actually a fixed 
commodity, to be weighed in the balance like tea at so 
much a pound, the prevalent theory would doubtless 
have survived challenge. But George Cadbury, starting 
from the conception of the sacredness of human life, was 
quickly captured by the profound conviction that the 
common view was wrong. It was, in his opinion, not 
only bad ethics but bad business to economize on labour. 
He held that it paid his firm and would pay all firms 
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to devote both attention and money to securing the 
safety, the health, and even the pleasures of the workers 
employed. These are objects which commerce has either 
ignored or treated as secondary and optional. To George 
Cadbury they were the essentials of efficient management. 
He set as much store by them as he did by getting orders. 
The success which attended his methods transformed 
the welfare thesis from faith to fact. 

The central doctrine of Christianity, as George Cadbury 
understood it, is that men and women, rich or poor, are 
infinitely valuable, and that their lives should not be 
squandered. From this it followed that the work of 
men and women should be well paid, and that the work, 
so highly priced, should be directed to the best advantage. 
Let wages be handsome, but save labour wherever possible 
—these were the twin axioms. A necessary accompani- 
ment of welfare methods was thus the prompt adoption 
of the latest machinery, and the strict elimination of 
waste. Low wages are often due to a mistaken attempt 
to set the human hand to compete against some new 
appliance. The contest cannot be sustained, and it is 
folly to enter upon it. No employer took greater pains 
than George Cadbury to avoid dismissals, but in the 
adoption of new processes he never flinched. Happily 
the business was always growing in volume, and workers 
displaced in one department could generally be absorbed 
elsewhere. From six hundred to seven hundred girls 
are taken into the works every year, while some hundreds 
—especially girls—go out owing to marriage and other 
causes. So considerable an inflow and outflow of labour 
have assisted the task of adjusting departments, and 
to-day dismissals, save on grounds of misconduct, have 
been reduced to a negligible percentage. 

This result is the more satisfactory because the trade 
concerned is seasonal. It is affected by weather and by 
festivities like Christmas. It was easy and would have 
been the usual plan to dismiss employees during the 
slack months, and re-engage them when it was a case of 
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overtime. But by a concerted effort of the directors, 
an effort which included the development of new markets, 
these fluctuations, so disastrous to moral, were gradually 
smoothed away. It meant much patient organization. 
It did not seem at first to be possible. But the result was 
an increased regularity of employment. 

The advantage to the workers is obvious. Nothing 
is so perilous to character as an uncertain living. But 
the firm also has gained by the result. The trouble in- 
volved has brought its reward. A job at Bournville is 
worth getting and worth keeping. The works can pick 
the best from many applicants. It is possible to insist 
upon cleanliness, neatness of person, good manners, and 
education. And on this point it should be added that 
George Cadbury stoutly repudiated the idea of running 
the business as a charity. The object in selecting workers 
was not to administer out-relief. The test was capacity, 
not poverty or distress. Instead of patronizing squalor 
a plan was adopted which encouraged parents to do 
their best for their children, and the prospect of employ- 
ment at Bournville became a stimulus to that effort. 
Self-respect is fostered and upheld, and the standard of 
conduct over a considerable district tends to be raised. 

Save for a few cleaners who put in an hour or two 
a day, no married women are employed at the Bournville 
works. In particular cases, where the wife’s wage would 
have eked out the poverty of the home, this may have 
been a hard rule to enforce, but George Cadbury based 
himself on the simple fact that the duty of a woman 
who marries is to her children, and that she cannot be 
in two places at once. Asked what a woman should do 
when her husband is ill or out of work, he would not deny 
the urgency or pathos of the question. But as a good 
Quaker he pondered long and deeply over what were 
the limitations of his own responsibilities. He knew 
that with the best will in the world he could not, as an 
individual, put an end to the social misery even in one 
area of Birmingham. His personal duty, as he conceived 
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it, lay within the vineyard which he was required to tend. 
If others would only recognize the same principle there 
would be less unemployment, less sickness and fewer 
wives seeking to pick up a livelihood. And this very 
concentration on his own special obligation—this avoid- 
ance of claims which the firm could not wisely admit 
to be binding on it—made George Cadbury all the more 
zealous in his advocacy of social and municipal reform. 
He wanted trams. He wanted the feeding of hungry 
children in schools, old age pensions, national insurance, 
and all possible instruments for raising the general stand- 
ards of life. 

After his brother’s death, as the younger members 
of the firm steadily increased their share of the responsi- 
bilities in the business, George Cadbury devoted more and 
more time to the public questions, housing, betterment, 
and Church matters, in which he took so intense an interest. 
But in all the new schemes of welfare developed by the 
younger partners at Bournville he was ready to support 
them, and did support them on the Board. Some of the 
conclusions arrived at by experiment may be noted here. 
The firm early discovered that the most useful applicants 
were those who came direct from the discipline of school. 
By preferring these applicants to those who had, as it 
were, roughed it for some years in the industrial whirl- 
pool, and by choosing those boys and girls who had reached 
the higher standards, it was possible for the Cadburys to 
exercise a definite upward influence upon the school age 
in the district. It thus followed that, by refusing to employ 
married women, the directors were able to reduce the too 
early employment of children. It also followed that im- 
provident marriages were diminished. Girls who entered 
the works, knowing that if and when they married they 
must leave, were ready to wait a few years before taking so 
serious a step. The dignity of marriage and its meaning 
were further emphasized by domestic education. A girl, 
so taught, realized her worth, and her future husband was 
prepared to wait for her. By such automatic influences 
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the age of marriage, which as far as can be ascertained 
is about two years older than the average of girls em- 
ployed in factories in Birmingham, has righted itself, and 
in the homes, when established, a new standard of parental 
foresight has been set up. 

If the selection of employees is kept strictly in the 
directors’ hands, so also is dismissal. In 1896 the Truck 
Act was amended, and there was a controversy in Parlia- 
ment over the system of using fines and deductions as 
means of discipline. At this date the system was in 
force at Bournville, but in 1898 it was abolished—this 
in advance of legislation. Record books and cards were 
substituted, and the important rule was established that 
while a foreman or forewoman might report delinquencies, 
it was for the directors alone to determine the penalty. 
This safeguard against petty tyranny and worse is funda- 
mental to industrial rights at Bournville. Cases are 
dealt with not hastily but once a month, and frequently 
it is found that the impudence or other matter of com- 
plaint is due to ill-health rather than a defect of character. 
Since the war the scheme of dealing with offenders has 
been further developed, and there are in operation Dis- 
cipline Tribunals, on which the workers and the manage- 
ment are both represented, and all serious cases are brought 
before these tribunals. 

The entire policy depends upon the supreme economic 
value of quick, clean work. Behind all the athletics, 
the dentistry, the swimming baths, the doctoring, and 
the arrangements for meals, lies a supreme commercial 
objective—speed of hand coupled with accuracy of eye. 
These are the qualities which in the workers make the 
business pay. The wages may be high, the various benefits 
may be costly, the hours may be short, but the labour is 
concentrated, eager, effective. It does not last long, 
but it accomplishes much while it does last. The manage- 
ment had no illusions as to the monotony of modern manu- 
facturing processes. Something might, perhaps, be done 
to vary that monotony by changing the workers from one 
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process to another. But the only real solution was to 
shorten the hours of labour and develop social and in- 
tellectual interests outside the factory. But the short 
day could never be maintained without incessant organ- 
ization and a perfect alliance of loyalty in the wage-earner 
with health and skill. 

Yet the selection of the most efficient girls and boys 
for the factory did not of itself solve the difficult problem 
of the slow worker. At Bournville, as elsewhere, the 
devil was always seeking the hindmost. The usual plan 
is to dismiss a worker who fails to justify employment, 
and dismissal was never ruled out as a permissible last 
resort. But it was a confession of failure on the part of 
the management, to be avoided wherever possible, and 
in recent years especially a great attempt has been made 
to find remedies for those cases where a worker did not, 
as the Americans say, ‘“‘make good.’ As illustrating 
the close and individual attention paid to these slow 
workers, Edward Cadbury, in his “ Experiments in 
Industrial Organization,’ shows how seventy-eight of 
them, all girls, who were reported in 1906, were dealt 
with, and the result. By the year 1910, the record of 
the seventy-eight girls was as follows: 


4 discharged. 
23 left ; more than half on account of marriage. 
2 died. 

4 were made timeworkers. 
37 had reached or exceeded the standard ; and 
8 were still below it. 


78 


In some cases it was found that the girl went to bed 
habitually at too late an hour, so losing sleep. In other 
cases she rose too late in the morning, so missing break- 
fast. Health was found to be an important factor, and 
the reason for inefficiency was often the burden on the 
girl of maintaining an aged or invalid relation. Other 
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causes might be mentioned, but the point, as it affects 
an estimate of George Cadbury, is that neither he nor 
his family confined their benevolence to spectacular 
boons like cricket and football fields and concerts. These 
aids to happiness would have been almost valueless if 
they had not been backed by assiduous reform of hours 
and wages and of other conditions behind the scenes. 
To embroider the industrial problem would not have been 
to solve it. And while many of the improvements have 
lent themselves to advertisement, it was not possible 
for the workers to say that advertisement was the sole 
or even the main consideration that dictated the welfare 
policy. It contained much that could not be advertised, 
of which this typical treatment of seventy-eight slow 
workers is an example. Nothing could have been easier 
than to get rid of such girls regardless of the consequences, 
and afterwards to fill their places. Few would have noticed 
such a detail of management, and none would have 
criticized. 

In discussing his business, George Cadbury would 
often remark that it was “‘ the stupid people who alone 
make money.” He would accompany the saying with 
a shrewd and critical smile that belied its truth. But 
what he meant was that people cannot hope to succeed 
in commerce if they have a mind that despises detail. 
All his dreams and theories would have collapsed if he 
had not developed an astonishing devotion to little matters 
which are habitually overlooked. He was prepared to 
support the various experiments suggested by his partners. 
Prizes were offered for suggestions. So far from evading 
Government inspection, he and his colleagues came to 
regard it as a kind of red-letter day when perhaps they 
might glean a new idea. A special engineer was appointed, 
whose sole duty it was to devise additional shields for 
the machinery, and in his first twelve months his proposals 
numbered 564. This expert was provided with blue- 
books and scientific literature, and he was expected to 
ransack the industrial world for inventions that might 
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save life or limb. The Home Office requires that a register 
of accidents shall be kept by a firm, so arranged as to show 
at a glance the record of each machine. Furnishing guards 
for wheels and connecting rods is only of value if the 
worker at the machine retains the guards in their places, 
and in some instances a device rather like a block signal 
on a railway was added, whereby the machine cannot 
be started until the guards are properly adjusted. These 
precautions are not superfluous. Piecework is often 
twice as rapid as timework, and the theory of short 
hours, with great speed of output concentrated therein, 
clearly requires an unremitting vigilance against casualties. 
To what a point of thoroughness this scrutiny has been 
carried may be illustrated by one example. It was 
found that certain male workers who had to lift weights 
became liable to hernia. The men are now carefully 
selected and trained in the gymnasium with a view to 
weight-lifting by proper methods. There is a gain in 
rapidity and a prevention of ill results for the physique. 
This continual sense that in a factory the material detail 
dominates the physical and moral personality of the 
worker reminds one of Thring’s policy at Uppingham. 
That great headmaster held that bricks and mortar 
were the mould of character, and instinctively George 
Cadbury yielded to the same conviction. He could not 
turn the factory into a cathedral, but he did at least 
endeavour to prevent it degenerating into a place of 
temptation. The corridors are so arranged that. girls 
and boys do not meet on their way to and from the work- 
rooms. Each employee must remain strictly in his or 
her own department, and persons who have the right 
of passage from one room to another are distinguished 
by a badge. The construction of the buildings allows 
everywhere the maximum of daylight. Girls were placed 
under forewomen, the principle being that men’s depart- 
ments should be governed by men, and women’s depart- 
ments by women; the aim is to prevent abuses, not to 
deplore them, and a great measure of success has been 
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achieved. Perhaps the greatest safeguard of all is the 
precision with which every moment of time spent in the 
factory is fully occupied. 

There was nothing that pleased and amused George 
Cadbury more than a scheme, however simple, which, as 
the proverb says, killed two birds with one stone. The 
Bournville system was rich in such ingenuities. Girls 
would be provided with caps on the plea that they would 
keep the chocolate dust out of their hair. But in special 
cases the caps might serve another and reciprocal pur- 
pose. Clearly it was to the interest of the workers that 
they should wear a special uniform when on duty, so as 
to save their clothes. But it was also to the advantage 
of the firm that clothes, worn in a variety of homes, 
should remain outside the sphere of manufacture. Again, 
an excellent thing for young people to learn to swim! 
How healthy! How refreshing! But equally excellent 
was it for the firm to be assured that employees who 
may be in contact with delicate foodstuffs are cleanly in 
habits and person. In the same way, when it was first 
arranged that a graduated payment should be made 
during the ten days’ holiday in August when the works 
are closed, the concession was received most naturally 
with enthusiasm. Yet, as one director humorously 
observed, the condition attached to the reward—namely, 
good timekeeping—led to a run on alarm clocks, and an 
act undoubtedly generous and costly thus contributed 
to the general output and order of the business. Even 
the gift of Bournville Village—an independent act on 
the part of George Cadbury, and designed for public 
purposes—was not without a collateral influence on the 
business: the jerry-builder was kept at a distance; 
the home conditions of the workers were maintained at 
the highest possible level; and the firm could claim that 
it owned a “factory in a garden.” 

It is needless here to describe in detail the vast net- 
work of clubs and societies, funds and classes, which have 
grown up around the Bournville Works. George Cadbury 
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was fully alive to the temptations which afflict a mixed 
community, but he believed in expelling evil with good. 
He was a Puritan, but his Puritanism was not repellent 
or negative. It was the Puritanism of the Milton of 
«Comus.” He enjoyed music and games and athletics and 
pageants and the dance, indeed all wholesome pleasures, 
especially those which took men into the open air. His 
attitude towards these recreations was in sharp contrast 
with the stricter traditions of nonconformity, but it 
humanized what may be called his industrial methodism. 
It was not enough to provide the best conditions of labour 
within the works; it was equally important to have 
abundant incentives to healthy living outside the works. 
Facilities for cricket, a game for which George Cadbury 
had particular affection, were provided on a very ex- 
tended scale. One ground, ten acres in extent, pro- 
vided the best cricket pitch in Worcestershire, and on 
it the firm have built, at a cost of £4,000, a very spacious 
and handsome pavilion for the use of the players. The 
pavilion was erected as a memorial of the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. It contains an elaborately equipped 
gymnasium, baths, luncheon rooms, etc. Many well- 
known cricketers, among them A. A. Lilley, the famous 
batsman and wicket-keeper, ‘“‘ found themselves ” on the 
Bournville ground. Another large playground of 80 acres 
is devoted to football, a fishing pool, bowling greens, 
swimming bath, tennis courts, and a gymnasium, at which 
attendance in the firm’s time of all boys under sixteen for 
two half-hours a week is made compulsory. For the women 
workers recreation grounds of about fourteen acres are 
provided. Here are a well-timbered garden, a field for 
cricket and netball, another for hockey, tennis courts, 
etc. There is also one of the best-equipped covered 
swimming baths for women in England, together with 
twenty-four needle baths and slipper baths, and every 
girl is allowed to bathe weekly in the firm’s time. 
Four ladies are employed to teach swimming, games 
and drill, and the athletic standards of Bournville 
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are probably unequalled in any other industrial com- 
munity. 

Two illustrations may be given not only of the care 
of the firm for their workpeople, but of that attention to 
detail which was so characteristic of them, and which 
amused those who did not see the truth of their philosophy 
of the importance of little things. They were impressed 
by the amount of misery, ill-health and _ inefficiency 
which were the result of bad teeth. The evil, as evidenced 
in Birmingham, where, of 2,000 children examined, all 
about twelve years of age, only 4 per cent. were found 
to have sound teeth, was due to bad housing, insanitary 
conditions, and careless feeding. Through these wrongs 
the children were made to suffer for the rest of their 
lives. While in other directions they were working to 
prevent the evil by destroying the causes, they did not 
forget curative methods as well. Though the health 
conditions, and consequently the condition of the 
children’s teeth, were better at Bournville than elsewhere, 
the firm engaged two dentists to attend to their work- 
people, and no boy or girl was taken into employment 
without the written consent of the parents that the 
child’s teeth should be properly attended to. And, to 
encourage regard for the teeth outside, tooth-brushes, 
tooth-powder, ete., were offered for every child in the 
board schools of the villages in the neighbourhood. The 
scornful smiled at the Cadburys and their tooth-brushes, 
but the extraordinary health conditions of Bournville 
were a sufficient answer. 

In the same practical way George Cadbury dealt 
with the peril of wet feet. Early in the career of the 
business he had been distressed by seeing the young 
and even older workers coming to the factory on snowy 
mornings ill-shod. Cautions as to the dangers of standing 
in wet boots all day were not sufficient. It was necessary 
to create a preventive habit, and so, at the beginning of 
the winter, he gave each of the younger girls who had 
been taken into employment during the year a pair of 
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snow-shoes. Thus a habit was created which became 
general in the works, where also conveniences were 
provided for drying the shoes in the work hours so 
that when the employees left in the evening they left 
dry-shod. 

For the medical treatment of the workpeople a skilful 
surgeon and a lady doctor were employed at an early 
stage in the development of the welfare work. They 
were engaged at the works during the morning, and 
devoted the afternoon to visiting special cases among the 
employees. In addition, four trained nurses were em- 
ployed, and every department was supplied with first- 
aid appliances in charge of some thoroughly competent 
person. As a result of these precautions the deaths 
among the workers are exceptionally few; the average 
for several years being twelve, or less than two per 1,000 
employed. 

There is one phase of the welfare work at Bournville 
which calls for more detailed attention here not only 
because it had George Cadbury’s especial approval, but 
also because it was linked up with his work outside and 
was largely the seed of a great national scheme. The 
pension fund for men was opened with a gift from the 
firm of £60,000, which was sufficient to furnish benefits 
for those members who, at the outset of the scheme, 
had of necessity to enter at an advanced age. The con- 
tributions of the men vary from 23 per cent. to 5} per cent. 
of wages, and the firm annually contributes an equal 
sum, which now amounts to about £9,000 per annum. 
The pensionable age is 60, and the amount of pension 
is 1 per cent. of the average wages of the subscriber, 
multiplied by the number of years for which he has con- 
tributed. For instance, if the average wage was £100, 
and the period of contribution was thirty years, the 
pension at sixty would be £30. In the event of a member 
dying while in the service of the firm, his widow or repre- 
sentatives receive back his contributions with compound 
interest at 24 per cent., and if he leaves the firm, he 
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himself receives this sum—often a most useful assistance 
for emigration or the starting of a new business. The 
actuarial basis of the fund is conservative, with the result 
that the last valuation showed a prospective surplus of 
£282,458. This is being applied in increasing pensions, 
the rate having been increased from 1 per cent. to 1? per 
cent. The pension of £30 above mentioned has therefore 
now become £52 10s. The firm’s capital gifts to the 
fund (not including payments towards a proposed Widows’ 
Fund) amount to over £170,000. 

Owing to the fact that the great majority of women 
employees leave to get married long before pension age, 
the Women’s Pension Fund, which was started in 1911, 
is a combination of a Savings Fund and a Pension Fund. 
A girl who leaves gets back her own contributions with 
5 per cent. compound interest. The firm makes up the 
rate of interest earned to 5 per cent., and also pays annual 
contributions equal to 50 per cent. of the members’ normal 
contributions. Members’ normal contributions average 
about 5 per cent. of their wages. Those who reach pension 
age (55) get a very substantial pension. The firm’s back 
service and other gifts to the Women’s Fund total at over 
£80,000. 

Among the criticisms which have been made upon 
the Bournville Works is this, that the firm has, in common 
phrase, taken too much upon itself. George Cadbury 
replied that his business, so far from seeking fresh obliga- 
tions, was like the British Empire, which has had obliga- 
tions thrust upon it. The pension fund for men was 
elaborated years before old age pensions were granted 
by Parliament, but a clause was inserted to provide for 
that contingency, and the benefits are adaptable to the 
new position. This remark applies to the women’s fund 
also, but it must be admitted that the National Insur- 
ance Act put the Cadburys to a somewhat severer test, 
In. the Bournville Works there were already sickness 
schemes of an elaborate character, and financed on a 
non-contributory basis. The health of the workers was 
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exceptionally good, and it will scarcely be contested that 
their position was more favourable under the old con- 
ditions than it was likely to be under the National Act. 
The question whether a special Approved Society could 
be started for Bournville alone was anxiously discussed 
and determined in the negative. It was decided that 
the workers must throw in their lot with other societies 
—a somewhat hard decree, though inevitable; and the 
best consolation was that after all it was the example of 
Bournville which helped to inspire the statesmen who 
carried out the national policy. 

The influence of the firm over its workers is doubtless 
very great. But they applied all their ingenuity to the 
task of devising safeguards against misuse of this power. 
The very decision not to proceed with the separate sick- 
ness fund was submitted to mass meetings of the men 
and of the women concerned. The contributors are repre- 
sented fully on the management of the two pension funds. 
The various clubs are voluntary, and are conducted 
by the members themselves. The pension funds are 
invested in trustee securities, quite independent of the 
business, and the Thrift Club annually transfers to the 
Post Office and the Municipal Bank the considerable sums 
which have accumulated during the year, the view being 
that no firm should be capitalized upon the savings of 
those whom it employs. It is true that the meals provided 
at so low a cost have become customary for a large body 
of workers, but there is here no infringement of the Truck 
Acts. The use of the facilities is voluntary. The workers 
can, if they like, bring their own food and have it warmed 
free of charge. Alternatively, they must buy tickets 
before taking a meal, and there is thus no deduction from 
wages nor suspicion of “living in.” On the contrary, 
workers residing in the neighbourhood are encouraged to 
take their midday meal at home, both on account of the 
walk and on account of the home surroundings. But some 
thousands dine at the works daily, the meals being supplied 
at the bare cost of materials without including labour. 
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Where compulsion enters, it is usually in the case 
of the young and immature. Yet no rule is imposed on 
the boys and girls at Bournville which, mutatis mutandis, 
would not be regarded as suitable for boys and girls of 
a similar age whose parents have been able to send them 
to a secondary school or to a university instead of to a 
factory. If these young folks are asked to attend a con- 
tinuation class, it must be remembered that they only 
work a forty-four-hour week, and that the pressure put 
upon them is in strict line with proposed legislation 
whereby all employers will be made responsible for in- 
sisting that young persons shall continue their schooling. 
Nor has it been the desire of the firm to keep these classes 
in its own hands. Wherever possible the pupils are 
transferred to the local authority. This record indicates 
that, while George Cadbury and his partners have un- 
doubtedly exercised great power over their workpeople, 
they have honestly endeavoured to avoid that thirst 
for power which is among the most subtle temptations 
of the pioneer reformer, and have insisted on real autonomy 
in their various welfare schemes. 

It is suggested that the workers should have been 
encouraged to spend their leisure under auspices quite 
distinct from Bournville as a place of business. Bourn- 
ville, so it is claimed, has drained the outlying population 
of the social forces which would have made for a more 
general betterment. The Camera Club at Bournville, 
for example, is so flourishing that no other such society 
can obtain a foothold. Again, the conditions at Bourn- 
ville are so excellent that trade unionism languishes. 
If you are within the charmed circle, all is well with you, 
but beyond the pale is conflict and disorder. The com- 
plaint is like that which assails the Central Mission—so 
often accused of impoverishing the smaller churches in 
its neighbourhood. The answer is that the relations 
between Bournville and other districts are transitional. 
At first there had to be a somewhat sharp demarcation. 
Cardinal Newman defended an infallible Church as the 
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only practical bulwark against the unutterable wickedness 
of mankind. The system might be harsh and exclusive, 
but it was at least a breakwater. What confronted 
George Cadbury was a degradation of young life, deeper 
and more pathetic than any of which Newman had 
personal experience. He could not change the face of 
society. He could not make the whole desert blossom 
as a rose; but he could redeem from that desert an 
oasis, partial it may be and laboriously defended 
from encroachments, but still an oasis—a rock of 
comparative safety in a land of weariness. Yet 
he was never tired of saying that the object of Bourn- 
ville was to promote discontent. One brother or sister 
would be employed at the works; another would find 
occupation elsewhere. Comparisons were thus inevitable 
and fruitful. So far from discouraging trade unionism, 
the firm continually impressed upon the workers the 
duty of forming branches and otherwise helping the 
movement, in order that others might win their way to 
the rights already recognized by the Bournville firm. 
Towards the end there were signs that this somewhat 
unusual appeal was bearing fruit. The workers have 
displayed a zeal for combination, which arises out of 
genuine esprit de corps rather than mere self-interest. 
The girls especially have shown hospitality to other 
girls from Birmingham who lack their industrial advan- 
tages. The Social Service League, which came to an end 
at the beginning of the war, was a transitional body. It 
had 550 members, and it helped the girl workers of the 
city to support a paid organizer ; it was really a missionary 
enterprise. 

The history of the experiments divides itself roughly 
into two phases. For the earlier of these George Cadbury 
and his brother were wholly responsible. It was a phase 
- which was governed bythe conditions of a smaller enterprise, 
and of a time when the awakening to the evils of the indus- 
trial system was only beginning. It was a highly personal 
and in some ways a paternal effort to humanize the condi- 
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tions of labour, and this aspect was accentuated by the fact 
that the older workers had grown up with the business and 
had absorbed its traditions, and that the relation between 
them and the firm was founded on mutual knowledge and 
friendship. The second phase, which was unfortunately 
more complicated, developed with the great expansion 
of the business, and the emergence of the new ideas in 
the industrial movement. It may be said to have begun 
with the death of Richard Cadbury in 1899, the conversion 
of the business into a private limited company, and the 
appointment of a Board of Directors, of which the two 
sons of George Cadbury and the two sons of Richard 
Cadbury were members. It was under this new govern- 
ment, later enlarged by the admission of other members 
of the family, that the larger organized schemes of insur- 
ance, education, and so on, were developed. But while 
George Cadbury did not initiate all of these schemes, he 
was in entire sympathy with them, and showed none of 
the conservatism common in such circumstances. 

The casual student is apt to think that George Cadbury 
said the last word on what is possible under the factory 
system. This was not his own view. He remained to 
the end a visionary—one who believed always in better 
things and still better things to come—and he claimed 
for Bournville no more than that it was an experiment. 
I have mentioned the fact that the business was not sold 
to the public on the Stock Exchange.’ Nor has it been 
transferred, co-operatively, to the workpeople. It is, 
at the present stage, frankly and without compromise, 
a private venture, though under the system now estab- 
lished, of a Works Council, the employees of the firm 
have a real share in the management of the works in so 
far as working conditions are concerned. If nothing is 
said here of this scheme, the working of which has been of 
great interest to students of industrial organization, it is 
because it is the work of the younger minds who inherited 
the great tradition of progress from Richard and George 


1 The Preference Shares of the firm have since been put on the market, 
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Cadbury. Socialists themselves will probably admit that 
there are stages in industrial evolution when more is to 
be gained by the personal initiative of one or two far- 
sighted capitalists than would be gained by a policy 
which must be submitted at every step to popular approval. 
The Post Office is regarded as a good employer, but there 
is no comparison between the standards of obligation in 
the Post Office—maintained, be it never forgotten, by 
strict trade union pressure—and the standards voluntarily 
laid down at Bournville. 

At the same time the exclusion of the workers from 
ownership of the business and from the elective control 
of business as apart from works management, which 
follows from ownership, suggests that the present regime 
is educative rather than final. Certain problems have 
been solved, others are in process of being solved, and still 
others will arise. And the doctrine of continuous inspiration, 
which is among the basic elements of Quakerism, must 
be regarded as applicable to the great traditions already 
established at this great factory. George Cadbury would 
not have denied that his policy had a monetary value as 
an advertisement. Customers like to be assured that 
the food has been cleanly handled. But what he accom- 
plished was more than an advertisement. He was a 
woodman cutting his way through the rank undergrowth 
of the industrial system. It must be remembered that he 
began his work in an England where child labour and 
sweated labour were still accepted as a necessary part 
of the price of her industrial greatness. And when his 
end came, there had opened a vista, narrow it may be, 
but unimpeded, through which the eye could discern a 
worthier England. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SPENDING OF WEALTH 


View of the Function of Wealth—Practical Philanthropy—Sweated 
Industries and Old Age Pensions—Parties of Children at North- 
field—Open Spaces for Birmingham—The Beeches—Home for 
Cripples at Woodlands—Birmingham Y.M.C.A.—Sunday Schools 
and Missions—A Multifarious Giver. 


ITH the expansion of his business George Cadbury’s 
benefactions widened. Throughout life he sought 
wealth only as a means of usefulness, and as wealth 

came to him he spent it in the promotion of causes that he 
believed to be for the public good. For riches in them- 
selves he had no desire, and for the accumulation of riches 
a deep-rooted distaste. ‘‘ Both in England and America,” 
he said, ‘“‘ too much is made of men who are successful in 
business. Success in business is not a test of fine character. 
It is often the reverse. Men of refined mind are not often 
those who make great fortunes. It is not even a test 
ofa man’s diligence. Some men without any extraordinary 
diligence have the knack of making money, while many 
men of refined mind, though equally diligent, fail to 
succeed.” 

He regarded his own success as a trust reposed in him, 
and the careful distribution of his riches as his chief task. 
In a widely different sense from that of Lamb’s spend- 
thrift he held that money ought to be spent “‘ while it was 
fresh.’ The heaping up of great fortunes was a social 
wrong and an evil. Both by training and conviction he was 
opposed to the cultivation of extravagant tastes. His 
food, his dress, and his pleasures were only a means to an 
end. He loved games for themselves, but he loved them 
still more as a physical training necessary to keep one fit 
for the real business of life. His clothes gave him no 
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concern. He almost followed the practice of Carlyle, who, 
when he needed a new suit of clothes used to send instruc- 
tions to his old tailor in the Scottish village to forward 
him a suit as before. George Cadbury always seemed to 
wear the same suit of grey tweed with cut-away coat and 
old-fashioned side pockets. On special ceremonial occa- 
sions he would wear a silk hat, but it was generally out of 
the fashion—a fact of which he was wholly unconscious. 
Dress, in fact, was in his view intended not as a decora- 
tion, but as a protection against the elements. The 
result was that while none was more indifferent to finery, 
no one was more particular about comfort, more urgent 
about keeping your feet dry, avoiding bad air, and so on. 
There were goloshes for his workpeople, and fatherly advice 
to anybody to whom he happened to be writing and who, 
he believed, was careless in matters of health. Nor had he 
any disposition to spend money on esthetic pleasure, for 
he had none. Art in any of its forms made little appeal 
tohim. ‘My pictures are not remarkable,” he said to me 
on one occasion. “If I had spent a fortune in pictures I 
should not have had it to spend in other ways which seem 
to me more important. Why should I hang fortunes on 
my walls while there is so much misery in the world?” A 
home was for comfort, not display. 

Nor was he disposed to heap up riches for his children. 
At the time he made his gift to the Bournville Trust he 
said, ‘“‘I am not rich as an American millionaire would 
count riches. My gift is the bulk of my property outside 
my business. I have seriously considered how far a man 
is justified in giving away the heritage of his children, and 
have come to the conclusion that my children will be all 
the better for being deprived of this money. Great wealth 
is not to be desired, and in my experience of life it is more 
a curse than a blessing to the families of those who possess 
it. I have ten children. Six of them are of an age to 
undurstand how my actions affect them, and they all 
entirely approve.” Apart, therefore, from the provision 
by insurance of a modest competence for each of his 
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children, George Cadbury deliberately followed the prac- 
tice of spending his income as he went along. He rarely 
discussed money and never money-making ; but in 1906 
he was induced by Dr. Gore, the then Bishop of Birming- 
ham, for whom he entertained a high regard, to give a 
formal statement of his views on the responsibilities of 
wealth. A committee of the Canterbury Convocation and 
House of Laymen was commissioned to obtain information 
and prepare a report upon “ How best to bring the moral 
principles of Christianity to bear upon certain social 
problems, and, amongst others, upon the problem of 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth.” Dr. Gore 
wrote inviting George Cadbury’s co-operation. ‘“‘ We 
want you to tell us,” he said, ‘“‘ what you consider to be 
the function of morality in present-day economics, or, in 
other words, what is the contribution which you consider 
moral and religious teachers can make towards the solu- 
tion of economic and social problems. We would invite 
you to let us have a written statement by the end of 
November (not for publication, but only for our informa- 
tion), and we would also ask you whether you would be 
willing to attend and let our Committee ask you questions 
upon your written statement, on March 4th or 5th, 1907.” 


In reply to this request George Cadbury sent to Dr. 
Gore the following letter : 


GEORGE CADBURY to Dr. GorRE 


November 10th, 1906. 
DraR Lorp BIsHop, 

Those things which divide Christian men into various 
denominations appear infinitely small when we face problems 
such as the existence side by side of great wealth and extreme 
poverty, and why one portion of the community should have a 
superabundance of wealth which provides them with every 
comfort and luxury, while large numbers in so-called Christian 
lands should lack those things which are essential to health and 
morality. Problems like these are overwhelming, and one :eels 
almost inclined to give them up in despair as “ infants crying 
for the light, and with no language but a cry.” 

I have for many years given practically the whole of my 
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income for charitable purposes, except what is spent upon my 
family, but this is not a satisfactory solution of the question. 
As a politician I have strongly urged doubling the Death Duties, 
so that a portion of that wealth which men would not give 
during their lifetime shall be used at their death for the benefit 
of the nation to which they belong, and a graduated income-tax. 
Nearly all my money is invested in businesses in which I believe 
I can truly say the first thought is the welfare of the workpeople 
employed. Should Christian men sell all that they have, such 
businesses would probably come in the hands of unscrupulous 
men whose aim is to make dividends as large as possible, regard- 
less of their workpeople. ‘‘ Give me neither riches nor poverty ” 
—either extreme does not conduce to happiness. ‘“‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom of God! 
. . . It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of God.” The camel 
had to stoop to go through the Needle’s Eye Gate into Jerusalem 
—the rich man can enter in if he will humble himself before God. 

I have never written such a letter before, and this must not 
be published, but I am delighted that godly men are facing prob- 
lems such as these, and Christians might have a greater influence 
over the vast masses of our population who are living without 
God, if they faced these problems. Too often professing Chris- 
tians like the priest and the Levite in the parable ‘“‘ pass by on 
the other side,” and do not know the wretched condition of 
millions in our cities and towns which make it practically 
impossible for them to live clean, moral and healthy lives. 

I shall possibly be on the Continent about the beginning of 
March, but if at home shall be only too glad to answer any ques- 
tions at a private conference where there will be no reporters ; 
I should be glad to be of service to those who are seeking for 
light upon very difficult problems. 

Yours truly, 


GrorcE CADBURY. 


George Cadbury’s subsequent replies to the interroga- 
tories of the Committee of the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, presided over by Bishop Gore, may be given as 
embodying the view which he held in regard to wealth, 
and which governed his own philanthropies :— 

1. What do you consider the responsibilities of wealth ? 

Answer : So far as I remember, my answer was that “ every 


man must give an account of himself to God,” and it was not 
for me to say what might be the responsibilities of other men. 
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2. What do you consider the advantages of wealth, in the 
light of stewardship ? 

Answer: It is very doubtful whether great wealth is an 
advantage to any family. I have seen many families ruined by 
it, spiritually and morally, and I believe its acquisition brings 
blessing to a very small number. Experience proves the prayer 
in the Book of Proverbs to have been that of a man who knew 
much of the world, ‘‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 

3. What is your theory of giving, as to form, manner, etc. ? 

Answer: Begin at home with your workpeople, see to their 
comfort, health, and so far as you can their general prosperity. 
See that your workshops are light and well-ventilated. As far 
as you have the means, give your people the advantage of living 
where there is plenty of space. This was our main object in 
removing from Birmingham into the country. It was morally 
right and proved financially to be a success, because the business 
had room to expand. 

4, Have you any rule with regard to giving ? 

Answer : I have long felt that I should not be making the 
best use of money by giving to individual churches, but as far 
as possible I give to organizations that help them all. As a 
Free Churchman I have taken special interest in the National 
Free Church Council, because I believe that if unbelief and sin 
are to be fairly grappled with by the churches, it will only be by 
united action. I long to see all churches, Anglican and Free, 
present a united front. I think if the latter can show that they 
can unite in aggressive Christian work without holding precisely 
the same creed, in time the Anglican Church also will fall in line. 
Christ tells us distinctly, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
My disciples, if ye have love one to another,” and the test of that 
real Christlike love is, while differing in non-essentials, yet being 
united in essentials. I strongly object to subscribing towards 
building expensive churches. Though the House be plain, if 
the spirit of the Lord is there the people will come and receive 
a blessing. 

5. Do you believe in methodical giving ? 

Answer: You cannot adhere to the old Jewish law of the 
one-tenth. For example, a poor man who gives threepence out 
of his wages of £1 a week is giving far more relatively than a 
rich man who gives £15,000 out of an income of £20,000. In 
the first case it means self-denial, in the latter practically none. 
The mere giving of money is, I believe, of small value in the 
sight of God without personal self-denying service as well. 
The words of Christ are clear : ‘“‘ Whosoever doth not bear his 
cross, and come after Me, cannot be My disciple.” Even the 
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Christian world is so corrupt to-day that really following Christ 
generally brings persecution from those who bear His name. 

6. What kind of giving do you find secures the highest 
results ? 

Answer : I do not believe that all men are called into the 
same line of service. Largely through my experience among 
the back streets of Birmingham I have been brought to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to raise a nation, moraly, physic- 
ally and spiritually in such surroundings, and that the only 
effective way is to bring men out of the cities into the country 
and to give to every man his garden where he can come into 
touch with nature and thus know more of nature’s God. I 
believe the time will come when the race will be so enlightened 
as to make it illegal to build any more cities where the houses 
are closely packed together, and that by law no house will be 
allowed to cover more than one-fourth of the land belonging to 
it. In nearly every case where factories have been moved into 
the country the removal has answered commercially. Land 
has been cheap, the workpeople have been healthier and better 
able to do a good day’s work. 

7. What has Christianity to say about the enormous accu- 
mulation of wealth into a few hands ? 

Answer: In answer to a previous question, I told you my 
belief that enormous wealth in itself brought no real happiness 
to those who possessed it, and it certainly brought a vast amount 
of misery upon those who had not their share. Christ’s teach- 
ing is clear as to the remedy, that he that hath two coats is to 
give to him that hath none, but there is no warrant in His 
teaching that violence should be used, and that he who has no 
coat should take by force one of the coats of him that has two, 
so that the remedy must be found in the passing of just laws, 
the most effective of which would be a tax on land values, so 
that most of the taxation of the country would come from the 
land, which is almost as needful for life and health as light and 
air. I would also very largely increase the amount of duty 
payable on the death of the wealthy, whether they left land or 
other property ; the result of this in the case of land would be 
that its accumulation into a few hands would be made almost 
impossible and it would again come into the hands of the people 
themselves and be much better cultivated. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain by practical proof, one acre of garden land 
will produce as much food as thirteen acres of pasture land. 

8. What is the supreme joy you get out of life ? 

Answer: God placed man in families and man’s truest joy 
ought to be in his own home, though I believe if his joy is selfish, 
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and it may be when all his attention is given to his own home, 
he will have nothing like the same amount of joy as if he gave 
up some time and labour for the good of others. 

9. How should people impress the obligation of giving upon . 
other people ? 

Answer: ‘Example is better than precept.’ Everyone 
wishes to be happy, and I think if you can show that your life is 
a happier one by giving than the lives of men who hoard you will 
do more good than by preaching about it. 


10. How do you account for the spiritual dearth of the 
churches ? 

Answer : I believe that one cause of this is priestcraft. It 
is so much easier to place responsibility upon the priest, clergy- 
man, or minister rather than take a share of the work ourselves. 
The mere attendance at a place of worship does not constitute 
a Christian. ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of My Father which is in heaven.” 


The range of George Cadbury’s benevolences was 
extraordinarily wide. It extended from large gifts like 
that of the Bournville Trust to the maintenance of homes 
for tired workers and the contribution of the whole or 
part of the salary of men whom he desired to see in certain 
positions of usefulness, either in the world of politics or of 
social experiment. In the period before the payment of 
members more than one member of Parliament owed the 
possibility of giving up his life to politics to the fact that 
George Cadbury believed in his capacity to serve the 
public usefully, and was ready to back his faith with his 
money. It was difficult to trace all the channels of his 
generosity, because he observed, wherever possible, the 
utmost secrecy in giving. It was only accidentally that 
one discovered that here or there a secretary was being 
paid, or a society financed, or a movement being kept 
alive through his very practical sympathy. He took as 
much pains to keep out of view as some men take to get 
in the limelight. An illustration of the characteristic is 
supplied by a letter which Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, the 
author of “‘ Inspired Millionaires,” wrote to him, in which 
he said : 
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Mr. G. S. Les to Goran CapBury 


... I am a little surprised and possibly a little hurt at 
seeing in your letter of the other day that you thought it neces- 
sary to exact conditions in inviting me to Bournville, “ with 
the understanding that my name does not appear in your book. 
I should be ashamed to be numbered with those who have been 
accumulators of wealth.” 

But I have set my feeling in the matter on one side as not 
to the point. If you had read my book or understood the spirit 
in which I had had it in mind to deal with my subject, you would 
have written me in a more trustful fashion. You are the first 
man to think the author of ‘“ Inspired Millionaires”-—whose main 
object in life is to abolish and make for ever impossible accumu- 
lators of wealth—needed this friendly admonition. 





Though his philanthropies were so widespread, one 
principle governed all of them. They were invariably 
directed to constructive ends. Mere palliatives made no 
appeal to him and indiscriminate generosities he avoided, 
though the natural kindliness of his heart, as I have said, 
made him an easy prey to a tale of pity. It would be true 
to say that he devoted more time and thought to the 
public use of his money than he did to the making of it. 
If he saw in a movement the means of effecting large and 
beneficial changes in the social structure, he was never 
appealed to in vain, and the more practical and business- 
like the scheme and the less it bore the impress of mere 
philanthropy the better he liked it. Thus he came with 
Joseph Chamberlain to the rescue of the Birmingham 
Rowton House Scheme when it seemed in peril. Referring 
to the incident in 1902 the Birmingham Daily Mail said : 

Personal influence is a powerful factor in company promotion, 
and it seems probable that the association of the names of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Cadbury have saved the Birmingham 
Rowton House Scheme from failure. Before their advent, 
such was the scepticism as to the compatibility of profit-making 
with philanthropy that, of the capital of £50,000 required for 
the carrying out of the original scheme, only £20,000 was forth- 
coming on the date fixed for the closing of the subscription list. 
The glamour cast over the scheme by these magical names gave 
renewed vigour to the company, and the subscribed capital has 
been doubled. Thus encouraged, the promoters have decided 
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to go in for a more ambitious—but in the long run more econo- 
mical—scheme. While a house for 600 men would only produce 
a profit of 24 per cent., it is estimated that the additional outlay 
of £8,000, required for the larger building, will bring in a revenue 
of 4 per cent. 


In the same way he joined Sir William Lever (Lord 
Leverhulme) in financing the interesting experiment of 
the London Missionary Society in starting the Papuan 
Native Industries, Ltd. The object of this enterprise was 
to develop the industries of New Guinea in the interests of 
the natives, and to prevent their exploitation by a purely 
mercenary commercialism. ‘At present, what is done 
by the missionary is often undone by the trader,” he said, 
in speaking of the movement. “ The missionary finding 
a quiet, worthy people sometimes has comparatively little 
difficulty im bringing them under the influence of the 
Gospel. But that influence is often destroyed by the 
unscrupulous white trader who prostitutes everything to 
gain. He will cheat and defile the native, who points to 
him and asks what the white man’s God has done for 
him. What is wanted is a better, purer system of trading 
with these peoples. We ought not to exploit them, but 
to direct their labour into profitable channels, preserving 
their rights in their own land and their own national 
resources. We want to deal with them on reasonable 
principles and to show that justice permeates all our 
relations with them. Then our trading operations, instead 
of destroying missionary enterprise, will strengthen and 
fulfil it.” 

The same test of constructive usefulness was applied 
to social movements at home. From its inception the 
Anti-Sweating League, of which he was President, found 
in him its most generous and constant subscriber, and out 
of the work of this League he had the pleasure of seeing 
emerge the remarkable legislation for the suppression of 
sweating embodied in the Trade Boards Act. Another 
movement to which he contributed still more freely was 
that of the National Old Age Pensions League. Pro- 
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vision for the aged poor had always been a subject in 
which he and his brother had a deep interest. The firm 
of Cadbury Brothers had early instituted an old age 
pension scheme, referred to elsewhere, which in its main 
features had largely anticipated the subsequent legislation 
on the subject. But George Cadbury never regarded the 
experiments at Bournville as other than object-lessons for 
general application, and he threw himself into the agita- 
tion for national old age pensions with great enthusiasm. 
In March, 1899, he summoned an important conference at 
Birmingham on the subject. It was attended by 630 
delegates from Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, Town 
Councils, School Boards and other bodies throughout the 
Midlands, and represented some 350,000 persons, and it 
was addressed by Charles Booth. George Cadbury was 
prevented from presiding over the conference by the death 
of his brother Richard, but he addressed a letter to the 
chairman, Councillor Stevens, in which he said : 


Grorce CapBuRry to CoUNCILLOR STEVENS 


I regret that owing to the sudden death of my brother I 
cannot preside at the Conference for discussing an Old Age 
Pension Scheme. I am sorry to miss many representative men 
from the Midland counties who have signified their intention of 
being present. 

One of my brother’s last acts was the building of 30 alms- 
houses for the aged poor. He and I have long felt that as a 
Christian nation we ought to make some effort to add to the 
comfort of the aged toilers of our country, of whom it is com- 
puted one-third end their days as paupers ; whereas if they 
had a pension by right they would no more be considered paupers 
than the generals, admirals, judges, and ex-ministers of the 
Crown who draw their pensions. From the intimate connexion 
we have had with working people for many years we knew that 
the workhouse was looked forward to with great dread by them. 

Ten years ago the Emperor of Germany made an effort to 
face this difficult question. His project, though far from being 
all one could wish, was a step in the right direction, but I hope 
that ultimately we shall adopt a measure similar to that passed 
in New Zealand a year ago, which secures a shilling a day to 
every man or woman over 65 years of age, in addition to any 
other sum they might have saved not exceeding a total income 
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of £1 a week. That the provisions against imposture are fairly 
satisfactory may be judged from the attacks of the opponents 
of the Bill, some of whom said that “saints only need apply,” 
and others that ‘“ impostors, loafers and ex-criminals would 
receive benefit.” 

I think Old Age Pensions would promote thrift. It is now 
hopeless for a man earning 20s. to 25s. per week. if he does his 
duty to his family, to provide for his future, whereas if he was 
sure of 7s. per week there would be inducement to add a trifle 
to it, either by joining a Friendly Society, by insurance, or by 
savings. 

I believe in the end it would not be costly, as such allowance 
would not be much greater than the maintenance paid under 
the present Poor Law, and the aged people would have the joy 
of remaining amid their accustomed surroundings, living pos- 
sibly with sons or daughters without being a great burden to 
them. 

May the comforts of these old folks not be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of party politics. I believe that Christian men of all 
parties will be willing to forward such a Bill. If some definite 
course could be decided upon and the members of the great 
Friendly Societies and Trade Unions were agreed that it must 
be carried through, and that they would vote for no candidate, 
whether he called himself Liberal or Conservative, who would 
not support such a measure, the next Parliament elected would 
secure some provision for the aged poor. 


He saw that the first essential was to focus public 
opinion on the subject, and that this could not be done 
without an effective organization. It was from Browning 
Hall that such an instrument emerged in the shape of the 
National Old Age Pensions League, and to this body, from 
its origin to its victory, he supplied the financial driving 
power. Between them George Cadbury and his eldest 
son, Edward, contributed half the cost of the long cam- 
paign that culminated in the passing of the Old Age 
Pensions Act. It was the humanities as well as the 
economics of the question which appealed to him. ‘“ If 
we make the old people comfortable,” he said in speaking 
on the subject, “ and leave them above the fear of being 
parted from their relatives and from the dread of abject 
poverty they will, with their ripe experience, be of immense 
service to the State. For instance, what old woman is not 
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delighted to look after her grandchildren? She often 
seems to care for them even more than she did for her own 
children, and if she has a small pension from the State 
and ceases to be a burden she will be a veritable blessing to 
the rising generation, which will have the benefit of her 
influence and her care when the mother and father are 
busy or, as is often the case, at work. That is but one 
example of the far-reaching effect which old age pensions 
will have.” 

When, after years of hard work, the goal was achieved 
and National Old Age Pensions were a fact, the triumph 
of the League was commemorated by the placing of a 
memorial tablet on the walls of Browning Hall. The 
tablet, which bore the names of Charles Booth, G. N. 
Barnes, F. H. Stead, Edward Cadbury and Frederick 
Rogers, was unveiled in June, 1910, by George Cadbury, 
who, in his speech, referred to the Old Age Pensions Act 
as the beginning, not the end. ‘‘ We want,” he said, “ to 
see the whole scheme carried out—a shilling a day at sixty 
for every man and woman in the land from the Duke of 
Westminster downwards”; adding, with a laugh, “ only 
with this condition, that if the Duke wants his pension he 
must go to the Post Office and get it.” 

In pursuit of this idea of applying his wealth to root 
causes and to preventive measures rather than palliatives, 
George Cadbury was especially attracted by the case of 
the children. To turn a wastrel into a good citizen was 
to him what a brilliant coup is to the gambler; but even 
more than the rescue of the lost he was moved by the 
idea of preserving the child from contamination. He 
believed that you could make anything of a child if, in 
Johnson’s phrase, he was “‘ caught young,” and through 
all his criticisms of society there ran the constant lament 
at the waste and defilement of child life. Both human 
and social considerations were at the back of this emotion. 
He was often moved to tears at the sight of ill-clad and 
neglected children, but with this pity was associated the 
sense of the social waste which the neglect involved, and 
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both in his business and his home life his first thought was 
the welfare of the child. Probably no man ever entertained 
so many children as his guests. When he moved to Wood- 
brooke in 1881 he began the career of caterer for the 
children of the poor which made him familiar to successive 
generations of Birmingham children. The premises were 
convenient for the purpose. The house was surrounded 
by delightful grounds, richly wooded, and it was situated 
just near enough to Birmingham to be accessible to the 
children, and far enough away to have the true feeling of 
the country. In a field by Woodbrooke Farm, George 
Cadbury erected a large tent and arranged that water 
should be boiled, and milk, tea and sugar supplied for the 
children who were brought out from Birmingham schools. 
When in 1894 he removed to the Manor House, North- 
field, he extended the facilities. The house was a little 
farther along the Bristol Road, but still well within the 
reach of Birmingham, and the wide extent of the grounds 
enlarged the possibilities of entertainment. 

Here, close by the farm buildings, George Cadbury 
erected what was called “The Barn.” It was a large 
rustic hall, lofty and airy, capable of seating 700 people. 
Adjoining it were elaborate kitchen arrangements, neces- 
sary for feeding large crowds of visitors. The work of 
catering became one of the activities of the Manor House. 
It was a work in which Mrs. Cadbury delighted, and it 
was developed to a high degree of efficiency. During the 
summer the Barn was almost daily the centre of a jolly 
party who played in the fields, bathed in the pools, or 
fished in the stream that ran from the lake through the 
grounds. The bigger the party, the happier George 
Cadbury seemed. There could not be too many for him, 
and they could not be too young and too noisy. And at 
tea-time, when the clatter of tea-cups and saucers and the 
chatter of hundreds of busy tongues filled the Barn, he 
moved about among his guests the picture of delighted 
benevolence. If the company consisted of adults—and 
the Barn was used for all sorts of societies and companies— 
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then at the close of the meal he would mount a chair and 
say a few words of welcome. These little speeches were 
always models of good taste. He had an admirable 
instinct for an occasion, and those who expected to find 
so intense a missionary of righteousness using his oppor- 
tunity for direct appeals were pleasantly disappointed by 
the simple good will and friendliness of his words. He 
rarely failed to put in an appearance at the Barn when 
there was a gathering there, and if the weather was bad 
that was an additional reason for going. 

“There are some people down at the Barn—teachers 
from Birmingham, I think,” he said to me one wet after- 
noon. ‘Let us go down and cheer them up.” We 
walked through the park and fields through a heavy rain, 
and as we approached the Barn loud sounds of hilarity 
greeted us. ‘‘ They don’t seem to need much cheering,” 
said George Cadbury. Inside the Barn the visitors were 
engaged in tumultuous round games, which were checked 
by a loud clapping of hands as Mr. Cadbury was recog- 
nized. He had come down to cheer them up under the 
depressing weather, he said, but he was delighted to see 
how little they needed it. ‘‘ And that is the best cheerful- 
ness,”” he went on, ‘‘ which makes its own sunshine when 
the skies are grey. We can all be cheerful when things go 
well: it is when the sun has withdrawn his face that the 
test comes and we find whether we carry the sunshine 
within, or are the mere creatures of outward circum- 
stance.” He had sown his seed, but he had sown it so tact- 
fully and companionably that it seemed to belong to the 
game which it had momentarily interrupted. 

It was the children, however, who formed by far the 
larger proportion of the 25,000 guests who were annually 
entertained at the Barn. They came without distinction 
of creed from Birmingham, and from the Black Country, 
by rail or brake or the canal, and they found in the spacious 
grounds every delight that could appeal to them—swings 
and cricket, races and games, above all the open air bath. 
This bath, which had a continuous flow of water, had been 
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constructed on the course of the stream for the use of the 
boys and girls, who bathed in batches of 50—the girls 
before tea, the boys after—and, like the boy in the “ Pre- 
lude,” they ‘‘ made one long bathing of a summer’s day.” 
It was a luxury that thousands of the children from the 
crowded streets of Birmingham had never enjoyed before, 
and their clamorous appeals to be allowed to go in “ just 
once more”? delighted their host more than any formal 
gratitude could have done. He was conscious, however, 
that one day in the country, often in borrowed clothes, 
was no serious contribution to the problem that the streets 
of Birmingham provided. Fresh air and playing fields 
should not be a rare luxury of childhood, but their daily 
possession, and the provision of recreation grounds in the 
congested parts of Birmingham was an idea which found 
in him a constant advocate. On this as on all similar 
questions his views were full of practical commonsense, 
the result of intimate knowledge and that painstaking 
thought which he gave to any subject that interested him. 
It was not enough to give money for playgrounds, and be 
done with it: it was equally important that the money 
should be spent in the most profitable way and on an 
intelligent plan. What his views on this matter were are 
indicated in the following letter to Mr. Nettlefold, who, 
when a member of the City Council, had interested himself 
in the extension of public playgrounds and also carried 
through an admirable housing scheme : 


GEORGE CapBuRY to Mr. NerrLEeroLp 


. . . I am glad that you have secured on my behalf the small 
open spaces in two of the most congested areas. Surely every 
one who passes through the back streets of Birmingham must 
be touched by the thought that in so many districts the little 
children have no place in which to play, except the dirty and 
dangerous streets. I am in hopes that well-to-do Birmingham 
citizens will have the opportunity to purchase more playgrounds 
in other parts of the city—there ought to be at least 100 such 
small spaces. It is difficult for little children to come far from 
their homes unattended, and playgrounds are of comparatively 
little use if more than three or four hundred yards from where 
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they live, especially if a road has to be crossed. If all the plant- 
ing is at the back and the front part is open palisades towards 
the road, the children will be as safe from assault as when 
playing in the road itself, and will have the pleasure of coming 
into touch with nature, as some flowers can be grown, even in 
the very centre of Birmingham. If you care to give these little 
playgrounds distinctive names Mrs. Cadbury and I would like 
one of them named “ Ursula,” after our youngest daughter. 
We ask this to some extent in the interests of the movement, 
as some parents may like to have the playgrounds named after 
one of their children, or some other distinctive name, the con- 
nexion of which might probably not be recognized by the 
public, but would be a lasting memento for the family circle. 
The experience of the Committee for Preserving Open Spaces in 
London confirms the idea that a large number of small play- 
grounds are of infinitely more value to the children than very 
large ones at a distance, which can only be used at holiday 
times or when the children are accompanied by their parents. 


His action in this matter was largely prompted by the 
idea of creating public opinion on the subject and forcing 
the hand of the authorities. The Baths and Parks Com- 
mittee of the City Council at this time had refused an 
offer from the Birmingham Open Spaces Society, of which 
he was vice-president, of three playgrounds in the slums. 
They did so on the strange ground that the districts were 
unhealthy. It was as though the fact that a patient was 
sick was a reason for not giving him medical treatment. 
George Cadbury was very impatient with such unintelli- 
gible opposition, and took an active part in the effort to 
get it defeated. 

It was largely with a view to the children that Mr. and 
Mrs. Cadbury built a house in Bournville village which 
they called ‘“‘ The Beeches,” and which they converted 
into a home of rest. During the winter the home was 
used for invalid or convalescent officers of the Salvation 
Army. For the work of this organization, as already 
indicated, George Cadbury had a high regard, and he 
forwarded it by financial help in many directions. He 
had a special sympathy with the women who worked for 
the Army as officers. ““T found,” he said, “‘ how many 
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of these saintly women had given up comfortable situa- 
tions to devote themselves to the work, living on a mere 
pittance, some of them not touching meat more than once 
a week, and with their constitutions seriously injured by 
their hard work in the slums of the cities. It is for such of 
these that have fallen ill and need fresh air and good food 
that Mrs. Cadbury and I have founded ‘ The Beeches.’ ” 
Here, under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Cole, provision was 
made for quiet and rest, pleasant grounds to wander in, 
hammocks slung in the sun afid a shelter facing south ; 
a carefully selected library, and recreations for body and 
mind ; occasional visits to the Manor Farm and the 
unbroken peacefulness of the village. The guests came 
from all parts of the country, usually from the great 
cities. 

In the summer, however, the home was reserved for 
another purpose. Then it was that Father and Mother 
Cole entertained a succession of young visitors from 
Birmingham, children of the poorest, who came in batches 
to enjoy a miraculous fortnight’s holiday, with plenty to 
eat, fields to play in all day, trees to climb, wonderful 
beds to sleep in o’ nights, and a chorus of birds to wake 
them in the morning. No wonder that when the fatal 
day for departure came they were in tears or revolt. 
Then it was that some of them were unaccountably miss- 
ing, to be discovered later by Father and Mother Cole— 
hitherto their trusted friends—hiding behind doors, in 
cupboards and under beds. It was characteristic of 
George Cadbury that he did not miss so excellent an 
opportunity of acquiring useful data as to the effects of 
wholesome food and fresh air. The scientist always 
lurked behind the philanthropist. The children were 
weighed on arrival and when they left, and it was found 
that the average increase of weight in the fortnight was 
23 lb. 

While “The Beeches” gave joy to the healthy, 
another children’s home which George Cadbury provided 
was designed for a sadder purpose. The case of the crip- 
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pled child of the poor made a peculiarly strong appeal 
to his sympathies. ‘“‘ The crippled in body,” he said to 
me, “has much more to endure than the feeble in 
mind. He is acutely susceptible to his defects, and as he 
grows up he feels increasingly his handicap in the race, 
and the sense of the burden he is to others.”” The appeal 
of the cripple was intensified by the fact that so frequently 
he found, as old Martin in Meredith’s poem found, that 
the child was the victim of cruel circumstances or ignorant 
chance. In many cases he traced the disease to the 
wretched surroundings in which the child lived or to the 
carelessness of drunken parents. His sympathy with 
these little unfortunates gave him a keen interest in the 
work of the Birmingham Cripples’ Union, and led finally 
to a development of his benefactions which occupied 
much of his thought in his later years. Not far from the 
Manor House, and situated on the other side of the Bristol 
Road, in the parish of Northfield, was a spacious residence 
known as the Woodlands. It was a substantially built 
house, which was said to have cost £15,000 to erect, and 
was surrounded by six acres of gardens, parklands and 
woodland. The opportunity of purchasing this estate 
fell to George Cadbury at a time when he was feeling 
the need of some better means of dealing with the cripples 
of Birmingham than existed, and he bought the place, 
spent some thousands of pounds in converting it into an 
open air hospital, and vested the control in the hands of 
the Birmingham Cripples’ Union. As the demands on 
the hospital increased, he added to the accommodation, 
and no work in which he engaged gave him more satisfac- 
tion. Every Sunday evening it was his practice to visit 
his little guests before their bed-time. On these occasions 
he left the Manor House with a large box of bars of choco- 
late under his arm. His entrance at the Woodlands was 
announced by the loud shouts of the children who were 
well enough to be in the grounds on crutches, and who 
gathered round him to give him an escort to the door— 
a piteous escort of white faces and maimed limbs. Perhaps 
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some of the warmth of the welcome was due to the box 
under his arm, but still more of it was a tribute to the gentle- 
ness and pity that always stirred in him and made his 
lips quiver in the presence of childish suffering. When 
he mounted the stairs and entered the open-air corridors, 
where on the sides of the quadrangle the bed-ridden 
children were lying, there was another shout of welcome. 
Then he opened his box and passed from bed to bed with 
his gift for each little child. Some of the patients were 
little more than infants, others had been in the Home for 
long periods, even years. He knew all about each, what 
was wrong with them, how it came about, what hope there 
was of recovery. His manner on these rounds was quiet, 
almost timid. The mystery of suffering filled him with a 
certain reverence for the afflicted, and he moved through 
the wards as if he were in the presence of something sacred. 
Then, the round being over, he would leave the wards 
amid another volley of cheers, and go round the building 
and grounds with the Principal, discussing new schemes 
and perhaps producing plans for further developments— 
for the removal of out-buildings that shut out the view 
from the wards, or for the extension of the quadrangle in 
order to provide more open air accommodation. 

His interest in children naturally did not exhaust 
itself with this attention to their physical needs and their 
amusement. It was necessary that they should be healthy 
in body, but he was still more concerned that they should 
be healthy in soul, and every movement, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., or the Birmingham Union of 
Girls’ Clubs—which owed much to his wife’s active interest 
—found in him a generous supporter, as may be gathered 
from the following letter to Mr. H. W. Mitchell on 
September 18th, 1902 : 


GEORGE CapBuRY to Mr. H. W. MitcHety. 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 17th inst. I purchased 
the site of St. Peter’s Church, Dale End, for the Birmingham 
Y.M.C.A. at £6,500; towards this amount I paid a deposit of 
£650 on March Ist, 1899, and £850 on May 23rd, 1899, to com- 
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plete purchase, leaving a mortgage of £5,000 which I paid off 
on September Ist, 1901, and I arranged to pay the Trustees of 
the Birmingham Churches Fund Trust 3 per cent. per annum 
on the £5,000 for two years, commencing June 27th, 1899, 
interest less income-tax to be paid June 30th and December 25th, 
each year. This has been done as per the following particulars : 


Interest. Amount of income- Date. 
tax deducted. 

£75 0 0 £2710. 0 Dec. 22/99 

te &-*0 a) June 22/00 

ib. 0-0 315 0 Dec. 22/00 

Toe OO rE on June 22/01 

29 3 6 114 0 Sept. 1/01 
£15 9 O 


By this liberality he made it possible for the Birming- 
ham Y.M.C.A. to erect at a cost of £40,000 the new home 
which was opened in 1904 by the Duke of Argyll. 

He was especially concerned for the promotion of the 
Sunday School, and during his presidency of the Sunday 
School Union he sent to every Sunday School teacher 
belonging to the Union throughout the country a series 
of hints on teaching drawn from his own long experience. 
He was satisfied with no adult class which did not estab- 
lish a Sunday School for the children of its members, and 
he attributed any failure in the Sunday School movement, 
especially its failure to convert the children into members 
of some Church, to the inadequacy of method. For this 
reason he welcomed the advent of Mr. Archibald with his 
schemes for regenerating the Sunday School, and was 
largely responsible for inducing him to make Bournville 
the centre of his remarkable experiment. He gave four 
acres of land for the erection of West Hill, the institution 
founded by his nephew and niece, Mr. and Mrs. Barrow 
Cadbury, for the training of superintendents for Sunday 
Schools and for the headquarters of Mr. Archibald’s work. 

Nor was his practical help in the work of spreading 
that Gospel which he believed to be the inspiration for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God confined to his own 
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neighbourhood or his own country. Mission work in all 
foreign fields appealed to him very powerfully, and for 
many years he was one of the largest contributors to the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. But it was the 
work in China which was nearest to his heart. He felt 
with peculiar keenness the shame of his country for its 
share in imposing on China the opium traffic with all the 
degradation that it involved, and few political interests 
occupied his mind more steadily than the redress of that 
great wrong. When at last the conscience of the country 
was really awakened and the abolition of the traffic was 
definitely inaugurated, he welcomed the belated repen- 
tance with enthusiasm. But he was never satisfied with 
mere protestations. Long before there was any hope of 
undoing the consequences of the China War by legislative 
action, he had been helping to combat the opium traffic 
through the one instrument in which he had unfailing 
trust—the preaching of Christianity. The first fruits, 
indeed, of his savings were devoted to the China Inland 
Mission. At this time his means were small and money 
was still needed for the business, but he had a sum of £500 
which he felt at liberty to give to some religious cause. 

The history of the gift was characteristic of that reliance 
upon inward guidance and prayer which played so large 
a part in his actions. He told the story long afterwards 
before a gathering of 6,000 persons assembled at Bourn- 
ville one Sunday afternoon and representing the various 
religious bodies in the district. The occasion was an 
address by Mr. Henry Vivian, and George Cadbury, who 
presided, spoke on the efficacy of prayer. After a reference 
to the experiences of George Muller, he said: ‘* It was my 
privilege to know Hudson Taylor, the founder of the 
China Inland Mission. I think that now there are some- 
thing like 850 missionaries connected with the Society, 
the most successful missionary society in the world. 
Hudson Taylor came back from China and said there were 
no missionaries inland and asked for money to send out a 
hundred. One of his first meetings was held in Birming- 
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ham, and the father of my friend, Henry Lloyd Wilson, 
was in the chair. Apparently it was an entire failure. 
It was a wet night and there were only about six persons 
present, but among them was the aunt of Mr. Wilson. 
She consecrated herself to the work of the China Inland 
Mission, and the meeting, through her, was the means of 
large sums being sent for the Mission. The sending out of a 
hundred missionaries would cost £10,000,and Hudson Taylor 
told me many years after that he prayed that it might 
be sent in large sums, for he was a poor man working alone, 
and if that £10,000 had been sent in half-crowns it would 
have needed 80,000 receipts. Twelve men sent the whole 
of that money. I was one of those twelve men, and it 
was the first large sum I had ever given—ten times larger 
than any sum I had given before. I had at that time 
never seen Hudson Taylor, but the spirit of God in answer 
to his prayer moved my heart and the hearts of eleven 
others. It showed me convincingly that we have a 
prayer-hearing and a prayer-answering God.” “Some 
people call it telepathy,” he would say—referring to this 
and similar incidents—in a tone as nearly approaching 
irony as he ever employed. It was not that he was want- 
ing in respect for science, or even for a pseudo-science. 
It was that he shared with Carlyle the opinion that we 
had not explained the mysteries of existence when we 
had discovered the processes and given them labels. 
Other gifts to the Mission followed in after years, among 
them a handsome contribution which enabled Mr. Hudson 
Taylor to make tours on the Continent and in America 
in the interests of the Mission. Referring to this gift and 
its results Mr. Taylor wrote to George Cadbury a letter 
in which he said : 


Mr. Hupson Taytor to GzorGE CADBURY 


. . . Having still quite a considerable part of your gift in hand, 
I felt encouraged to accept Mr. Moody’s invitation to attend his 
conventions in America. While there I visited a large number 
of towns both in the U.S.A. and in Canada. GOD was with me 
and my companions, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Radcliffe and Mr. 
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G. B. Studd, together with my son. We sold a good deal of 
missionary literature at our meetings; and though we made 
no collections, personal donations were brought to us, to the 
extent (including the sales) of over £1,000, besides which several 
hundred pounds have been sent after us to China. But what was 
far more important, fourteen new missionaries went with me to 
China—another, accepted by me in Canada, is just reaching 
China, and there are more to follow. But for your kind gift I 
should not have been able to take this journey, as I never travel 
at the expense of the Mission. So in these two journeys you have 
indeed been a partner with me, and I hope will be pleased to 
know that even financially the expenditure of your funds has 
not been a loss. 


One of the very last of George Cadbury’s gifts, a dona- 
tion of £5,000 to the Chientu University, showed that he 
retained his interest in missionary work in China to the 
end. 

Among the many other Christian movements abroad 
in which he took a practical interest was that of the 
Doukhobors. He sent Mr. J. J. Neave out to inquire 
into the circumstances of their oppression in Russia, and 
subsequently assisted in the removal of this remarkable 
community to Canada. To the cause of temperance he 
contributed largely. His views as to legislative remedies, 
as explained elsewhere, departed from the stricter ideas 
of the more advanced reformers, but his devotion to the 
cause of total abstinence never changed, and no one 
probably contributed more largely to the funds of such 
institutions as the Band of Hope Union. His wife had a 
peculiar interest in that organization, for her mother 
(Mrs. John Taylor) established one of the first Bands of 
Hope in England. It was asa tribute to that lady’s work 
and as a memorial of her life that Mr. and Mrs. George 
Cadbury bought and presented to the Temperance Hos- 
pital in London—of which Mrs. Cadbury’s uncle, Thomas 
Cash, was one of the founders—a house adjoining, where the 
nurses could sleep and have their meals and amusements 
away from the atmosphere of the hospital. To institu- 
tions like the Birmingham Hospital he gave very gener- 
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ously, and was at one time President of the Children’s 
Hospital. 

In any propaganda on behalf of a cause in which he was 
interested he was always ready to pay for the widespread 
distribution of pamphlets. He used this means of influ- 
encing public opinion very largely in such crises as the 
Boer War and on subjects of a social or educational 
character. Sometimes these distributions went into mil- 
lions of copies. For example, soon after the outbreak 
of the Boer War he was impressed by the force of a leaflet 
issued by the National Arbitration League. He put it 
before the prominent Labour leaders of the country, 
and on his advice it was adopted for distribution under 
the heading “‘ Labour Leaders and the War.” Eighty 
signatures, representing the men in all the great manu- 
facturing and transport industries, were appended and 
nearly three million copies were distributed in the 
workshops, the lodges and the homes of the working 
classes, the cost being borne by George Cadbury alone. 
In the use of his wealth he was largely influenced by his 
faith not merely in institutions but also in the power of 
a personality. If he was impressed by the capacity of a 
man in any social, religious, or political direction he would 
privately help to open a career for him in the path that 
seemed most useful. In this way he was the means of 
giving an impulse to many movements which he felt 
depended not so much upon material resources as on 
intellectual inspiration. His belief in the direct repre- 
sentation of Labour in Parliament, for example, led him, 
long before the advent of the Labour Representation 
Committee, to help to make it possible for a working man 
to bear the heavy charges of an election. 

It is not the purpose here to attempt to make a com- 
plete record of George Cadbury’s philanthropies. No 
such record indeed exists or is possible. If a useful pur- 
pose could be served by publicity he was quite ready to 
proclaim what he had done ; but in other cases he avoided 
advertisement, and would even convey the impression 
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that he had spent less in a given direction than was sup- 
posed. ‘Oh, not so much as that, I think,” he would 
say, ‘‘ not more than half that. In any case I would prefer 
it should not be known. Not that my family object. 
They share my interests entirely and approve of all I do 
in this way. But (laughing) Mrs. Cadbury has her own 
causes you know, and this drain means that she has less 
for her work than she needs.” But if no record of his 
gifts and no estimate of their value can be given, it may at 
least be said with confidence that whatever the amount, 
he got an ample return for the expenditure. Giving was 
the most joyous business of his life. He was the converse — 
of the Scottish packman who became one of the greatest 
brewers in Lancashire, and who to the end was notorious 
for his parsimony. ‘‘ What is the good of saving all this 
money ?”’ asked a friend of him; “ your son will only 
spend it.”’ ‘‘ If my son,”’ said the old man, “* gets as much 
pleasure out of spending the money as I have got out of 
saving it, I shall be satisfied.”” George Cadbury had no 
pleasure in saving, and believed that great inheritances 
were a curse rather than a blessing to children. He held 
that even from the point of view of worldly wisdom his 
policy was the better, for he was the master of his wealth 
and not its slave. “The man who hoards his riches is 
miserable,’ he said, “‘ and there is no truer word than this, 
that ‘ what I gave I have.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


THE VILLAGE 


The Idea of the Garden Village—An Experiment in Housing and Town- 
planning—Financial Basis of the Scheme—Formation of the 
Trust—George Cadbury’s Genius for Detail applied to Housing— 
Democratic Government of the Village—Health Records—In- 
fluence of the Bournville Experiment on Later Housing Schemes 
at Home and Abroad.—False Allegations 


T was in 1895 that George Cadbury seriously entered 
upon a task the full achievement of which is his 
most conspicuous contribution to the history of his 

time. It was as the pioneer of the garden city move- 
ment that he exercised his widest influence upon thought 
and action, not only in this country but on the Continent 
and in America. Bournville has become the seed-plot 
of ideas which are working a revolution in all civilized 
countries, and have changed the current of political 
thought. All George Cadbury’s experience among 
the poor had paved the way for this experiment. It 
has been seen that from his earliest associations with 
the work of the Adult School in the slums of Birming- 
ham he had been impressed by the influence of housing 
conditions upon character. This impression had deep- 
ened with time, and there grew in his mind the idea 
of showing a way out of the morass into which the 
land system and an uncontrolled industrialism had led 
society. 

The germ of this scheme is to be found in the decision 
of the brothers to remove their works from Birmingham 
to the open fields four miles away. That step was largely 
dictated by the fact that contact with the country would 
have a beneficial effect upon their workpeople. It was 
not possible to house them at first, and most of them 
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still lived in Birmingham; but it was obvious that the 
magnet of the works must ultimately draw most of them 
nearer to their occupation. This calculation proved 
sound. The business had undergone unceasing extension, 
and it was difficult to estimate the limits of its ultimate 
possibilities. The sheer force of economic necessity was 
bringing people into the vicinity, and must make the 
works the centre of a large population. If this inevitable 
development were left for exploitation by private in- 
terest, George Cadbury saw that the housing evils from 
which they had fled would reappear in a new setting. 
There would be a fierce speculation in land in the neigh- 
bourhood, the values created by the presence of the 
works would be exploited by the speculator, the jerry- 
builder would crowd the soil with rows of mean houses, 
public-houses would spring up at every street corner, 
and at the end of all Bournville would be the centre of a 
new slum area hardly differing from those that had been 
left behind. The trek of 1878 would have been in vain, 
and would have to be repeated by a later generation of 
the firm. 

His abstract desire to give an object lesson in housing, 
therefore, was reinforced by the immediate need of saving 
the industrial experiment from disaster. In this emer- 
gency he had to rely upon his own inspiration. The garden 
city idea, which, has become a commonplace of to-day, 
was then hardly conceived. Professor Geddes, that most 
fertile of visionaries, had, it is true, been preaching town- 
planning to deaf ears, and Mr. Ebenezer Howard began 
soon after to advocate the idea which later culminated 
in Letchworth ; but he was regarded as a dreamer whose 
dreams were impossible of fulfilment in a practical world. 
If his dreams have been converted into brick and mortar, 
and if all over the country—at Hampstead, at Letchworth, 
at Wolverhampton and at Rosyth the garden village 
idea has borne fruit, the fact is mainly due to the demon- 
stration which George Cadbury gave at Bournville that 
slum conditions are not a necessity of our industrial 
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system. He had to feel his way to the solution, and in 
the early stages he made some mistakes. 

But he started from a sound principle. Clever people 
were puzzled at the success of a man whose manner of 
thought and whose ways were so different from their 
own, and who seemed so ill-equipped with the smaller 
ingenuities of the world. What they did not sufficiently 
realize was that whatever he did was the product of simple 
but fundamental ideas faithfully adhered to. He believed 
that if the principle was right the result would be right. 
And so, with a sure instinct for the essential he began 
by purchasing 120 acres of land in the neighbourhood of 
the works, an area which gradually increased to 842 
acres including the property of the firm. He had long seen 
that the monopoly of the land was the source of bad 
housing conditions, and he had adopted the axiom of 
the land reformers, that land, as a necessary of life, 
should be used not to create wealth for individuals but 
to serve the interests of the community. He would 
point to the alienation of the land and to the transfer 
of its burdens to industry as the main cause of the miseries 
of our social system, and he was throughout an advocate 
of the appropriation of the public values of land to the 
use of the community. It was his main purpose in pur- 
chasing the land at Bournville to show what this ap- 
propriation would mean in raising the standard of 
civic life. 

But it was not enough to secure the land and apply 
it to the need of the public. He did not say as Mr. Car- 
negie said, probably wisely in that case, to the Dunfermline 
Trustees, “ Here is a gift; find out the best way of using 
it.” His aim was to solve the whole problem of housing 
and town-planning, and, while he employed the most 
competent professional advice and consulted anyone 
whose experience was valuable, he made it his chief task 
to supervise the experiment and control the main lines 
of its development. He had clear and decisive views 
on all points. He planned the roads, the grouping of the 
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trees, the elevations of the houses, the width of the pave- 
ments, the amount of garden space, the proportion of 
land allocated to park and playgrounds, and so on. Nor 
was the gift to the nation ratified until its precise form 
was fixed in bricks and mortar, an object lesson for gener- 
ations to come. It was the work of years—a work exactly 
suited to his genius, since it associated his conception of 
service with visible and tangible results, and gave full 
play to that passion for detail which was so marked a 
feature of his character. He did not deny that the work 
had a certain value for his business. Indeed, it was a 
part of his scheme to appeal to the self-interest of the 
business man as well as to the mind and thought of the 
community. But no one who studied his mind and 
purposes could doubt the disinterested enthusiasm that 
possessed him in carrying out his experiment. 

He was fortunate in being his own capitalist. In the 
case of the Garden City established some years after at 
Letchworth, the Hampstead Garden Suburb and other 
like experiments, there has been the labour of raising the 
funds necessary to development of the property. George 
Cadbury was able and willing to find all the money which 
his scheme required, and his whole attention could thus 
be devoted to the actual details of planning and archi- 
tecture. He began by building 143 houses which he sold 
at cost price, on a lease of 999 years for the ground on 
which they stood. His idea was that the tenure should 
be as nearly freehold as possible; but the condition of 
the lease made it impossible that the gardens should be 
destroyed or built over. Half the purchase cost was 
advanced at the low rate of 24 per cent. interest, and 
loans in excess of this half paid interest at the rate of 
3 per cent. No single individual was to hold more than 
one acre or six houses. A condition of the loans was 
gradual repayment by the purchaser, several of whom 
told him that if they had not had this object in saving 
money they would probably have saved nothing. As an 
illustration of the working of this original scheme, we 
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may take the case of a cottage costing £150. The posi- 
tion was: 


Payment in advance me ais ye eeu 
Twelve yearly payments of £10 .. oo 
Interest diminishing yearly for 12 years .. 23 0 0 

£173) DoD 


If a rent at six shillings a week had been paid for twelve 
years, the cost would have been £187 4s. The tenant 
thus saved £13 16s. on a usual rent, while securing the 
house in twelve years, and with the house a garden of 
considerable value. 

The disposal of the houses in this manner did in its 
net result confer a gift upon individuals. Some of the 
leaseholders sold their houses at a profit of 10 per cent. 
to 20 per cent., and in one case of 30 per cent. This 
private enjoyment of unearned increment was contrary 
to George Cadbury’s intentions. At an early stage, there- 
fore, the policy of the estate was changed in a fundamental 
respect. The whole area of 500 acres, including the 
village, was handed over to trustees, under the control 
of the Charity Commissioners, as representing the nation. 
At the date of gift, the trust property was valued at 
£172,724. It then consisted of 370 houses, of which 
143 were paying ground rent, and the remaining 227 
were let to weekly tenants. In 1921, twenty years after 
the formation of the Trust, there were 720 houses, and 
the value of the Trust had risen to £373,428. George 
Cadbury liked to calculate that by compound interest 
the Trust so created will in 160 years enjoy an income 
of one million pounds a year. The endowment included 
£16,000 worth of shares in Letchworth, and other shares 
in the Hampstead Garden Suburb.! 

It should be observed that from the outset George 
Cadbury resisted the temptation, if temptation it was, 
to become a kind of feudal magnate at Bournville. His 
original idea was, as we have seen, to sell the fee-simple 

1 The latest valuation is £470,000. 
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of the houses outright. The “‘ nine hundred and ninety- 
nine year leases’ were a compromise, and, when finally 
it was found that short tenancies must be the normal 
arrangement, a Trust was set up as independent as 
possible. George Cadbury desired that there should 
be four trustees, appointed respectively by the Birming- 
ham City Council, the District Councils, the County 
Council, and the Society of Friends. Mr. John Burns, 
however, and other experts in housing whom he 
consulted, strongly urged that the first trustees should 
belong to the Cadbury family, who after all had a special 
interest in an enterprise which still required close personal 
supervision. This was arranged for the first generation. 
Later there will be added to the Trust certain elected 
representatives as originally proposed. Again, there is 
not even a preference in houses for workers under the 
firm. Only about 40 per cent. of the householders are 
thus employed, the exact distribution as ascertained some 
years ago being: 


Per cent. 
Bournville Works .. oh oi a Be 8 
King’s Norton os ex ES a “E5 4:7 
Selly Oak .. oe S ed = sue LSD 
Birmingham ne : 40°2 


It should be added that since the extension of the city 
boundaries ‘“‘ Birmingham ”’ has included all the districts 
mentioned above within the area of its control. 

George Cadbury’s gift was thus absolute. He surrend- 
ered all private interest both in the capital and revenues 
of the estate. Indeed, he has in various ways added to 
the total of the original bequest. By the Trust Deed, 
the income from rents and every other source must be 
devoted, in the first instance, to making full provision 
for repairs and maintenance, and any surplus that remains 
must be employed in laying out the rest of the estate, in 
building houses, or in purchasing other estates near Bir- 
mingham or elsewhere, or in promoting by other means 
the better housing of the people. The present Trust 
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thus acts as a constantly developing snowball. There are 
now about 1,110 houses on the estate, built or building, 
and the population is about 5,500.1 In addition to the 
842 acres of the Bournville estate the Trustees are now 
responsible for administering a further 1,000 acres in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. 

The estate is not a charity. The tenants pay a fair, 
or what is technically called an economic, rent sufficient 
to defray charges of interest (on the basis of a yield of 
4 per cent.) on capital invested. All that happens is that 
the revenues, instead of going to George Cadbury, as 
they would under normal conditions of land ownership, 
are automatically reinvested in model housing. George 
Cadbury was firmly opposed to any plan for providing 
houses under cost price. Such a policy would have 
deterred capitalists from following the example of Bourn- 
ville, since it would have meant that these experiments 
can only be run at a loss. What he wanted to show was 
that model housing yields a reasonable interest to the 
investor. He considered that wages should be fixed by 
their several industries at a level which allows for the 
payment of economic rent. He had no desire that Bourn- 
ville should be used as a brick and mortar subsidy for 
sweated labour. The following figures show the rents paid : 


25 houses at 6/— or under per week. 


120 ,, over 6/— and up to 7/6 per week. 
oe Ge 8B, 
Cite Ue IG ign OIDs, 
ae a ON gore UNE oo, 
soy, Bg (ae Ui ae 
TG a: ,, 12/6 per week. 
1 440 houses let on rent. 
280 », sold and occupied or let by owners. 
ASOT 355 Weoley Hill, Ltd. 


19 residences, farms, and farm cottages. 
146 houses Bournville Tenants, Ltd. 


66 ,, Bournville Works Housing Society, Ltd. 
6 », Woodlands Housing Society, Ltd. 
14 small houses for pensioners, newly married couples and single 


—- women. 
1,110 and 34 are being planned for the Works Housing Society, and 
8 for the Woodlands Housing Society. 
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These figures are exclusive of rates, which the occupiers 
pay separately, the theory being that a lump payment 
of both rent and rates would mask the reality of the 
civic obligation. Not reckoning water, the rates in the 
district stand (September, 1922) at 15s. 10d. in the £ 
approximately, and this, added to the rent, gives us a 
figure that certainly presupposes a good and steady 
wage on the part of the tenant. Some twenty or thirty 
applicants apply for any vacant house, and tenants 
seldom leave the village unless they are removing from 
the district. The economic value of a garden has been 
proved by careful tests of twenty-five average gardens. 
Scales, weights and measures and book were provided, 
which showed the average value at 2s. per week, reducing 
the rent to that extent, and a production of over £58 
worth of food per acre instead of £5 worth of food when 
in pasture land. Many of the tenants say that the healthy 
exercise and the amusement provided by a garden is of 
more value than the vegetable, fruit and flowers produced. 
A garden provides a recreation infinitely more healthful 
and delightful than the indoor recreation of a city, especi- 
ally to those working in factories. 

Clearly there is room in England for a great multi- 
plication of dwellings designed on the Bournville standard. 
This extension of model housing was rapidly proceeding 
before the war checked it. If there remains a residue of 
wage earners too impoverished to profit by decent 
housing, this merely means that housing by itself is not 
a complete solution of the social problems. George 
Cadbury himself saw this. He believed that employer 
as well as landlord has a duty. But he argued that good 
housing tends to diminish the residue just as bad housing 
contributes to that residue. The submerged mass _ is 
continually recruited from the very class which supplies 
applicants for tenancies at Bournville. Through sick- 
ness, drink, or other causes due to environment, families 
above the maintenance line frequently drop below it. 
Really good housing promotes neighbourliness, and 
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diminishes these risks. It runs in line with what should 
be the aim of statesmanship—namely the progressive 
increase of the ordinary living conditions of health, 
comfort and security. 

The conditions attached to the scheme were few and 
simple. Each house must have a suitable garden, and 
no building may occupy more than one quarter of the 
land allotted to it. The roads must be ample and bordered 
by trees, and at least one-tenth of the land in addition 
to roads and gardens must be reserved for parks and 
recreation grounds. In obedience to this last stipulation, 
sixteen acres out of 118 acres, then developed, were 
set aside for open spaces, so that Bournville started its 
career with a village green, two parks, and two play- 
grounds, independent of the usual playgrounds at the 
schools. One of these playgrounds is so designed as to 
be suitable for children under twelve, who can be left 
there by their mothers under supervision—an immense 
boon for wives who have to run the home single-handed. 

It may be claimed for Bournville, therefore, that nothing 
has been allowed to obstruct the free circulation of air 
and a maximum of sunshine. The roads are forty-two 
feet in width. The houses are set back at least twenty feet 
from the pavements, so that the distance between the 
actual frontages is eighty-two feet, and there are only 
seven houses to the acre. As far as possible the old trees 
have been preserved, but there has been in addition a 
considerable amount of new planting. The houses are 
of very varied elevations, and monotony of treatment 
is thus avoided. Equally important is the fact that 
the houses are placed, not in long straight rows, but ir- 
regularly—always, however, with an eye to picturesque 
unity, each house thus occupying an allotted place in 
the general vista. In judging of the architecture it 
should be remembered that there had to be simplicity of 
design, if the best interior value was to be secured for the 
given rental. Beauty must be the handmaid of utility 
and expensive embellishments were discouraged. The 
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standard design provides for a sitting-room, kitchen and 
scullery, three bedrooms, and the usual conveniences. 
In a few cases, the two living-rooms are thrown into one 
of larger size, and a few of the cottages for families without 
children have only two bedrooms. Where there is no 
bathroom, the bath is fixed in the kitchen or scullery. 
Sometimes the bath may be used as a table, but a better 
arrangement is for the bath to turn on a hinge and be 
shut up like a cabinet. One of the earliest ideas was 
to set the bath in the floor, with boards to cover it ; but 
this idea was abandoned and better bath and bathroom 
accommodation were provided. 

In all this one discerns George Cadbury’s genius for 
detail. He was not content with model housing in the 
abstract. He wanted every device that would ease life 
for the tenants. He turned his attention also to model 
furnishing and model gardening. One of the cottages at 
Bournville was reserved at first as an example of how to 
furnish simply and comfortably on a small sum. This 
was not a matter in which there could be compulsion on 
the tenants, but there was suggestion, experiment and 
some measure of invention. The condition of the gardens 
had a special importance because the whole aspect of the 
village depends upon it. This was a part of the scheme 
in which George Cadbury left as little as possible to chance. 
The usual plan in a new neighbourhood is for the occupier 
of a new house to make his own garden. It is a task 
involving considerable skill and expense; not all the 
tenants are equal to it. At Bournville, the gardens are 
made for the tenant in advance. All that the tenant has 
to do is to keep them up. He finds that fruit trees have 
been planted—apple, pear, plum, etc., that the gardening 
staff of the village is ready with advice when so requested, 
and that the village council lend out mowing machines 
and tools for hire, besides acting co-operatively, through 
the Gardeners’ Department, for the purchase of plants, 
shrubs, and bulbs. A library of gardening books, with 
classes for men and boys, completes the communal equip- 
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ment of the village in matters horticultural. The achieve- 
ments of individuals are best appraised at the annual 
flower shows. George Cadbury liked to show how the 
fruit trees were so planted in each garden as to form an 
avenue of blossom behind the houses, but he rejoiced 
no less in the practical results to the cottagers, and at 
the interest shown in the flower shows at which there 
are over 1,000 exhibits. 

Shops and even factories may be built upon the estate, 
but the latter are to be restricted in area to one-fifteenth 
of the whole. On one matter only does the deed of gift 
impose a condition, closely affecting the private discre- 
tion of the tenants. No public-house or building for the 
“manufacture, or sale, or co-operative distribution ”’ of 
intoxicating liquor may be erected in Bournville without 
the unanimous consent of the trustees, signified in writing. 
And in the event of a public-house being started, the 
whole of the profits must be devoted to securing recreation 
and counter-attractions to the liquor trade as ordinarily 
conducted. In other words, the stipulations were first 
prohibition, and secondly, if all the trustees severally 
desire it, disinterested management. 

In every scheme of town-planning there arises the 
delicate question of religious worship. It would have 
been contrary to all George Cadbury’s beliefs that he 
should desire to exercise pressure in such a matter. He 
and Mrs. Cadbury gave to the village a Meeting House 
for the Society of Friends, and land was set aside for a 
church hall, and a temporary church seating about 300 
people has been built. A house in Linden Road was 
sold by the Trustees for a vicarage, the Bournville village 
Trust giving £400 towards the cost. Otherwise the 
principles which should guide the Trust are laid down 
in a very explicit clause : 


The administration of the Trust shall be wholly unsectarian 
and non-political, and there shall always be a rigid exclusion 
of all influences calculated, or tending, to impart to it a character 
sectarian as regards religion or belief, or exclusion as regards 
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politics, and it will be a violation of the intention of the founder, 
if participation in its benefits should be excluded on the ground 
of religious belief or political bias. 


So far from discouraging the popular ideal, George 
Cadbury introduced the principle of democratic govern- 
ment, so important a feature of the Adult School 
movement, wherever possible. Thus he included in his 
plans a village institute, Ruskin Hall, available for 
social and educational purposes, and controlled by a 
committee on which the School of Art, the Village Council, 
and the trustees are represented. The Village Council 
is a body endowed with substantial authority. It is 
elected by ballot of the tenants, and the members, who 
are of course unpaid, retire in rotation, so many each 
year. The Council manages the children’s play- 
ground, the various garden shows, the children’s féte, 
and many other village concerns. Two of the school 
managers are nominated by the Council, as well as two 
members of the Committee which runs the Ruskin Hall. 
All this represents for so young a community a sub- 
stantial measure of conscious self-government. The power 
of the Trust is necessarily great, but the individual resident 
has at least as much influence over the communal life as 
he would have if he had been situated in an ordinary 
suburb of a large city where property holders are also 
powerful, though in that case without the same motives 
for consulting the needs of the occupiers. 

In the planning of the estate one of the main con- 
ditions was the welfare of those sections of the population 
who were at the extremes of life. Richard Cadbury 
showed his sympathy with his brother’s experiment by 
building and endowing a group of almshouses which form 
one of the most pleasing of the many pleasing pictures 
at Bournville. For the provision of schools George 
Cadbury and Mrs. Cadbury made themselves responsible. 
Just as the Friends’ Meeting House, which they also 
built, is a model of beauty and simplicity, so the schools 
with their noble clock tower, their spacious playgrounds, 
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their abundant and elaborately planned classrooms, their 
library, laboratories, and handicrafts shops furnish a 
model of school architecture and equipment that will 
not be paralleled in any village community in the country. 
They embodied George Cadbury’s passion for the rising 
generation. Like ‘‘ The Master Builder,” he heard the 
coming generation ‘‘ knocking at the door,” but the 
sound filled him with no terror—only with an eager desire 
to make the new tenants of the social structure more 
worthy than the old. His views as to extravagance were 
the reverse of the normal. It was economy and not ex- 
travagance to spend freely on schools and playgrounds. 
The real extravagance was in using up the young life of 
the community before it was formed, and preparing it, 
not for useful service, but to swell the ranks of casual 
labour. Much of the new enthusiasm for the training 
and development of the child had its roots in the ex- 
perimental work at Bournville, and it is significant that 
the first example in the country of the continuation school 
held in the day in the employer’s time was set by Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, acting in close co-operation with the 
Local Education Authority. The Local Authority find 
the premises and the teaching staff, and Cadbury Brothers, 
Limited, pay for the time off, and arrange through their 
works’ organization for the students to be liberated at 
times mutually convenient to the schools and the works. 
The firm also pay for the services of physical instructors 
at these schools. 

It would be a mistake to regard the splendid village 
schools of Bournville as a rich man’s extravagance. 
They represented a rich man’s view of economy. The 
ultimate cost was £30,000.. This of course was exclusive 
of the value of the 24 acres of land given for the schools. 
It was characteristic of the opposition which George 
Cadbury encountered in carrying out his purposes, that 
even in making this handsome gift to the community he 
had to fight a hard battle against the familiar forces of 
“economy.” The schools would come under the control 
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of the King’s Norton Education Committee, and that 
body looked the gift horse in the mouth with surprising 
suspicion. It was true that it relieved the ratepayers 
of King’s Norton of the cost of erecting schools; but 
George Cadbury’s plans were held to be too extravagant. 
He deplored the false economy of large classes and few 
teachers, and with his usual precaution he arranged that 
the plans should provide for a maximum of forty-five 
children in each classroom. The committee urged that 
the maximum should be raised to fifty-five. This would 
have saved George Cadbury £2,000 on the cost of build- 
ing, but economy of that sort was not what he desired. 
He insisted on the smaller classroom, and as the com- 
mittee would not yield he carried the case to the Board 
of Education, who supported his scheme and endorsed 
his plans. In the tower of the school Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadbury, who during a visit to Bruges had been much 
pleased with the carillon of that famous city, placed a 
ring of twenty-two bells. They were cast at Lough- 
borough, and are described by Mr. Starmer, the well- 
known expert, as the finest set of bells in the country— 
not, of course, the heaviest, but the most perfect. The 
carillon plays four times daily, hymns and national airs, 
the tunes being changed on alternate days. The largest 
bell bears this inscription, “Given by George Cadbury 
in 1906 to the village of Bournville. ‘ Whene’er the sweet 
church bell, Peals over hill and dell, May Jesus Christ be 
praised.’ ” 

It is not possible to form any estimate of the effect 
of the Bournville experiment upon the moral and intel- 
lectual life of the community, but its effect upon health 
and physique are ascertainable. In the early days of 
the experiment a writer in the Birmingham Daily Post 
said, “It will be interesting to read the report of the 
medical officer of health for the village fifty years hence. 
It should boast a phenomenally low death rate.” It 
has not been necessary to wait fifty years for the evidence 
of facts. Twelve years later George Cadbury instituted 
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a comparison between the height and weight of children 
at Bournville and those of children in the Floodgate 
Street area—a very poor district in Birmingham. At 
every age from six to twelve years the Bournville 
children, boys and girls, were heavier than the Flood- 
gate Street children by several pounds, the figures at 
the final age being : 


Bournville. Floodgate Street. 


lbs. lbs. 
Boys... - - — Ss Bis 63:2 
Gils .. ae a oo ME = 65°7 


That test, coupled with the fact that on the average 
the Bournville children were from two to three inches 
taller, demonstrates conclusively, if demonstration were 
needed, the relation of the garden city movement to the 
maintenance of the race. The vital statistics are equally 
emphatic. The death rate for Bournville, taking the 
average of the five years ending with 1919, was 7-7 per 
1,000. In Birmingham it was 13°7 per 1,000, and for 
England and Wales as a whole it was 14:9. It may be 
contended that the Bournville population is at the present 
time composed in the main of persons in the prime of life, 
and that as the community ages the death rate will rise. 
Such a consideration would not however affect the infant 
mortality. In England and Wales the mortality in the 
same period was 97 per 1,000 births. In Birmingham it is 
101. In Bournville village it is only 51. The scheme has 
reduced infant mortality by very nearly one-half. One 
conclusion that follows is worth recording. George Cad- 
bury saw in the example of Bournville the real answer to 
the plea that the physique of the nation can only be con- 
served by national military service. There are exercises 
for the body at Bournville—plenty of them—there is 
physical drill, but he realized that none of these things 
would raise the standard of strength and fitness among the 
citizens of the future, girls as well as boys, without the 
accompaniment of that light and air, those gardens and 
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homes which are denied to the people by our present 
land and housing system. 

The effect of Bournville on public thought was im- 
mediate and widespread. The lesson came at a time 
when the Imperialism which had occupied the ’nineties 
was exhausting itself and when the new social movement 
was beginning to take form. The investigations of 
Charles Booth, followed by those of Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree, into the life of the poor, gave impetus to 
the movement, and turned the public mind with in- 
creasing concern to the question of the condition of the 
people. The vital importance of housing which Dickens 
had insisted on fifty years before, was at last fully recog- 
nized. But it was one thing to realize a problem and 
another to solve it. And it was because it had been 
solved at Bournville that the village became so invaluable 
to the social reformer. He found here a working model 
which gave guidance, not merely on questions of planning, 
but in the much more difficult economic questions which 
were involved. It was not, of course, the solitary or 
even the first model village that had been built. Scattered 
over the country were a few definite schemes of village 
housing ; but these were small; they were the personal 
hobbies of a few generous landlords, largely provided 
for their own retainers, and they threw no light upon the 
subject in its relation to industry or the necessities of 
the country as a whole. The scheme which Lord Lever- 
hulme was carrying out at Port Sunlight was valuable, 
but it was conceived on other lines, as an integral part 
of an industry. It was because Bournville was not an 
integral part of the works, and was based on ordinary 
economic considerations that it presented lessons which 
could be found nowhere else. 

It was true, of course, that it had advantages which 
could not be generally enjoyed; but those exceptional 
advantages had reference to the application of the public 
value of the land to public purposes, and did not diminish 
the importance of the experiment in relation to the 
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development of housing on lines at once reasonably 
remunerative and socially beneficial. If George Cadbury 
had retained the land values he had created for himself 
instead of giving them to the community, Bournville 
would still have furnished an equally good model for the 
housing reformer. The intention in creating it had not 
been to give an example of philanthropy, but a business 
illustration of how to provide the working classes with 
good homes, good gardens, and the maximum of light 
and air at an economic rent. That the payment of that 
rent involyed a relatively high standard of wages was 
of course a vitiating circumstance ; but George Cadbury’s 
efforts in regard to housing outside the works must be 
seen in relation to his efforts inside the works to set up a 
standard of high wages and good industrial conditions. 
His activities as a housing reformer were not divorced 
from his activities as an employer. They were the two 
sides of the one problem. 

The opening in 1897 of the first children’s playground 
half grass, half asphalt, provided with three baths, 
and controlled by a caretaker and his wife—first attracted 
attention to the experiment; but it was the deed of gift 
published in 1901 that brought it conspicuously before 
the notice of the world, and set the newspapers everywhere 
talking about the housing of the working classes. It 
was in the September of that year that the pilgrimage 
to Bournville began in real earnest. The new Garden 
City Association which had sprung into existence to carry 
out the ideals of Mr. Ebenezer Howard, and of which 
George Cadbury was an enthusiastic supporter, and his 
son, Edward Cadbury, a director, held its conference 
at Birmingham, and paid a memorable visit to Bourn- 
ville, which Mr. Howard said gave the needed impetus 
to carry out the Garden City idea. Thenceforward the 
stream of visitors was ever increasing. They came, 
‘single spies” as well as in “ battalions,” from across 
the Atlantic as well as from every European country, and 
from China, India, and Japan. The effect on opinion 
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in this country was immediate and striking. It brought 
housing ideals out of the clouds to the solid ground of 
fact. It operated in two directions. It created an in- 
structed public opinion on housing and town-planning, 
and it inspired other individual experiments, like that 
of Mr. Joseph Rowntree at Earswick, near York, and 
that of Sir James Reckitt, near Hull. “‘ It is not possible,” 
said Bishop Gore in addressing the National Housing 
Reform Council at Birmingham in 1906, ‘‘ to measure the 
debt we owe to Mr. Cadbury. At Bournville we have 
something more valuable than a photograph of a German 
city.”” Mrs. Barnett, who, with her husband the late 
Canon Barnett, had been a close friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadbury, caught her enthusiasm for the movement at 
Bournville, and carried the seed to Hampstead. There, 
in addressing the German Garden City Association on 
their visit to the suburb, she acknowledged that Bourn- 
ville was the “ parent of the whole movement.” 

Nor was the influence felt in England alone. French 
and German interest was early aroused in the movement. 
Mr. Benoit Lévy paid his first visit to Bournville in 1905, 
and spent a month there in studying the scheme. On 
his return to France he founded the French Association, 
and each year following brought over a group of investi- 
gators to the source of his inspiration. When the first 
French Garden Village at Dourges was resolved on, the 
architect was sent over to Bournville before preparing 
his designs. In Germany also the Garden City idea 
owed its origin to Bournville, and there is a touch of 
irony in the fact that the first considerable convert to 
the Quaker example in that country should have been 
the head of the great armaments firm of Krupp. ‘“ Since 
we visited Bournville last year,”’ said Herr Otto, in speak- 
ing for the German Housing Association at Bournville 
in 1912, ““we have one German Bournville in being. 
The widow of Mr. Krupp has given a million marks and 
a big estate on conditions similar to those of the Bourn- 
ville Trust. The architect has made a complete study 
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of the Bournville principle. Now he is applying them at 
Margaretenhéhe, our Bournville.” The leader of the 
Labour party in the Reichstag, expressed the impression 
made on the German mind when, in writing to George 
Cadbury after a visit to Bournville in 1912, he said: 


. . . knew that the time which Dickens portrays in “‘ Hard 
Times ’’ was past, but I never dreamt of such a place as Bourn- 
ville. I have repeatedly exhibited the pictures you gave me, 
and was asked by those who saw them to what the gymnasium, 
swimming baths, parks, etc., belonged. They all thought they 
were looking at pictures of a watering place, and it did not 
occur to anyone that these places were for the use of factory 
hands. 

My first impression on going round the factory was that it is 
the only organization of its kind in the world. This impression 
was strengthened after contemplating the pictures I brought 
home as souvenirs. 


This enthusiasm was typical. ‘‘ Bournville,” said the 
Melbourne Age in 1910, “is as important to England as 
a Dreadnought,” a tribute which George Cadbury would 
have received with qualified approval. Lord Rosebery, 
who was an early visitor to the village, wrote to George 
Cadbury in enthusiastic appreciation of all he had seen. 
After the Princess Marie Louise of Schleswig-Holstein 
visited the village in 1909, Lord Beauchamp wrote to 
George Cadbury that on her return to Madresfield Court 
she was “full of the subject and of envious admira- 
tion.” 

‘‘ For more than half a century I have been pleading 
for better houses for the people; but I did not dream 
of Bournville,” wrote George Howell, a pioneer of the 
Labour movement, after a visit to the village, and Dean 
Kitchin, who, like Bishop Gore and Canon Barnett, was 
among the most frequent visitors, watched the enterprise 
with increasing admiration. “Noble homes for the 
people,” he wrote, ‘‘ with the sunlight of Christ’s presence 
shining within them. I don’t think there is a finer 
ambition in life than this of yours. How the splendours 
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of soldiering and of ambition fade before it.””, Lord Norton, 
then nearly ninety years of age, described his visit in 
1902 as “‘one of the most interesting days I have ever 
had.” Through the press, the pulpit, and the platform 
the fame of the experiment became widespread, and 
its influence in shaping thought can hardly be exaggerated. 
Housing became the theme of all the political parties, 
and movements more or less on the lines of Bournville 
sprang up all over the country. George Cadbury delighted 
to give these movements encouragement, and to show 
their promoters all that was to be seen at Bournville, 
but he declined to interfere in their development. He 
was appealed to to become a director of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust, and Mrs. Barnett, in conveying 
the request, wrote: ‘‘ Both Sir Robert Hunter and I have 
told you how earnestly we all desire it, for we need you 
to help us to carry out this beautiful scheme (of which 
you are indeed the founder), pregnant with the influence 
for good of all sorts for all time.” George Cadbury, 
however, refused to depart from his self-denying ordinance, 
though the Bournville Trust invested substantially in the 
Hampstead enterprise. 

Probably no tribute to the value of the Bournville 
experiment in housing gave George Cadbury more pleasure 
than a Memorial forwarded to him from the Trades Union 
Congress and signed by Mr. H. Gosling as Chairman, 
by Messrs. Bowerman, Henderson, G. H. Roberts, J. H. 
Thomas, and others, in connexion with a special gathering 
of the National Housing and Town Planning Council held 
in Congress week in his honour. After expressing their 
disappointment that he was not able to be present, the 
memorialists addressed him as ‘‘a pioneer of better 
conditions of life both in the home and in the factory,” 
and spoke of his achievement as “the work of a great 
Englishman, filled with a generous and noble desire to 
serve his fellowmen.” 

This was in 1916. George Cadbury was under no 
illusions as to the hard fight that would be necessary to 
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maintain a decent standard of housing after the War, 
and he replied : 


October 30th, 1916. 


I write to thank you for your letter in which you express 
your approval of our experiments in connexion with Housing, 
etc., at Bournville. Coming from men like yourselves it is an 
evidence that the efforts are of some little value. 

I am most anxious that when the War is over, our country 
may lead the way in improving the conditions under which those 
live who do the work of the world. This will not be the case 
without a united effort. 

Militarism has always been a curse to the workers where it 
has been in the ascendant. Wars increase the wealth of the 
already wealthy, who have practically all the interest on war 
loans, but the sufferings of the poor at the end of war have been 
terrible ; for example, at the close of the wars with Napoleon a 
century ago. 

I am now in my 78th year, and though unable to take an 
active part, do feel intense sympathy with those who are strug- 
gling to stem the tide, which, during the War, has apparently 
been sweeping all before it, and has undone the legislation on 
behalf of Labour which took generations to secure. 

The little children of our land ought to live in healthier and 
brighter homes. The United Kingdom has a population of 45 
millions ; this reckoning five to a family, gives 9 million house- 
holds, for which cottages and gardens occupying 10 to the acre 
would cover 900,000 acres—not a million acres out of the 77 
million in the United Kingdom—but probably not much over 
half this number would be found needful. From careful tests 
at Bournville we find that one acre of garden ground will pro- 
duce twelve times as much food as one acre under pasture, so 
that while producing healthy children, cottage gardens also 
produce an increased food supply. 

The battle will be a severe one. Wealth gives enormous 
power. The wealthy hold the land, millions of acres of which 
provide for a mere handful of men sport, such as hunting, shoot- 
ing, and racing. This land might produce ten times as much 
food if properly cultivated, and many million acres set apart 
for deer forests might produce timber and provide healthy and 
profitable employment. 4 

Those who have fought our battles and saved the Empire 
ought, on their return, to find room in their own land and 
healthy homes to dwell in. 

You have the sympathy of good men of all classes and of all 
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denominations in this arduous struggle for the toiling millions: 
May you, their chosen leaders, have the needful wisdom and 
strength. ; 

The Bournville scheme was not without its critics, 
but they were either negligible or interested. Of the 
first Mr. Horatio Bottomley with his ‘‘ Bournville Bun- 
kum ” was typical. One of the grounds of attack on the 
part of critics of this sort was the discovery that the 
village was not built exclusively for workers in Cadbury 
Brothers’ employment. In other words the very virtue 
of the experiment was represented as its vice. George 
Cadbury did not believe in segregating the people depen- 
dent on his own industry. He aimed at general, not what 
we may call a syndicalist improvement. He wanted the 
community that grew up around the works to be a normal 
community based on normal housing conditions, and not 
ona “tied” system. Ifhe had confined the village to his 
workers the experiment would have had some value as 
a phase of industrial organization, but it would have had 
none as an attempt to solve the general problems of land 
and housing. George Cadbury’s purpose was to make 
Bournville a self-contained experiment which would be 
just as enduring even if the works were closed or re- 
moved. 

A more serious attack was made locally. It is not to 
be assumed that the Cadbury system had developed 
without resistance. It had many foes. They were for 
the most part those speculative builders and others who 
profited by the old condition of things, and who found 
that the influence of Bournville was interfering with 
their interests in the neighbouring outskirts of Birming- 
ham. Adult Schools, industrial organization, housing 
reform, and so on were creating new standards of conduct 
and a new scale of social values, and it was natural that 
the old vested interests of slumdom should resist the 
tendencies which threatened them. The struggle for 
the possession of the local governing body became a 
contest between the new spirit and the old, and the 
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attacks on those who represented the Cadbury ideals of 
local government always took the form of suggestion that 
the firm were using philanthropy as a cloak for self-interest. 
This was especially the accusation against George Cadbury 
in connexion with the village. It was alleged that while 
posing as a philanthropist he had in fact made a large 
sum of money out of the estate. These rumours were 
circulated chiefly in the years immediately preceding 
1907, and in March of that year George Cadbury took 
strong action. He issued to the inhabitants of Stirchley. 
where the rumours were chiefly prevalent, and where an 
election to the District Council was in progress, a handbill 
offering £1,000 to a public institution if anybody could 
prove that he had made a “ good thing ”’ or indeed any- 
thing at all out of the village. The handbill recited the 
conditions of the gift, and added this warning : 


To say that I derive an income from the Bournville Trust is 
to accuse me of dishonesty to the public, and I hereby give 
notice that I will prosecute any person whom I find making 
such a statement in future. 


The progressive candidate was returned with an over- 
whelming majority. 

In an interview in the Birmingham Daily Mail of 
March 25th, George Cadbury explained his position. 
““My family and myself do not care a fig for anything 
the traducer may choose to say about us,” he said, “‘ and 
I was most averse from issuing the bill, and would not 
have done so on any account had it been a purely personal 
matter to us. But we cannot allow the Christian work 
we and those around us are trying to do on behalf of the 
people to be rendered nugatory by allegations calling 
in question our sincerity. There is nothing so calculated 
to undermine the effectiveness of Christian work as to 
suggest that those engaged in it are hypocrites. ‘ Peck- 
sniff’ and ‘Chadband’ are abhorred the world over. 
Quakers are a peace-loving people, and slow to invoke 
the law, but it becomes a duty to the community not to 
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allow the calumniator to flourish by alleging such a trait 
in their character.” The interview continued : 





While he recognized that more or less of abuse and misrepre- 
sentation were part of the reward of most men engaged in public 
work, whatever its sphere, he felt there were times when it 
became necessary to take notice of it. The Cadbury family 
had not been more fortunate than others in the matter—some 
might even think they had been less fortunate—and he at any 
rate was unprepared to be slandered—if the slander were to 
react upon his public activities, without taking such steps in his 
defence as the law allowed him. 


One form assumed by the calumny was that, in addi- 
tion to a handsome income received meanwhile, George 
Cadbury’s descendants would become multi-millionaires 
when the Bournville leases fell in. Such a suggestion 
was only consistent with an ignorance that was deliberate. 

But these attacks, though annoying, were only a 
sort of negative tribute to the significance of Bournville. 
“The Garden City movement, like other diseases,” wrote 
one of George Cadbury’s most persistent detractors, 
“must, I suppose, run its course until the ‘ kill-joys ’ find 
a new craze.” Since then the Garden City “ nonsense ”’ 
has become a dominant factor in the social movement 
of the time. It is a factor to which George Cadbury 
contributed not by dogmatic formulas but by suggestion. 
He did not say “ Bournville proves this or that.’”? He 
said, “ Here are certain facts; form your own conclusion 
from them.” Thus when entertaining a Conservative 
Conference at Bournville in 1907 he was asked ‘‘ whether 
land nationalization would answer the same purpose as 
that for which the village was designed,” he cautiously 
declined a direct reply, and addressed himself to showing 
what his aims had been, and how far they had been 
accomplished. In this way he kept the minds of others 
open and accessible, and permeated their thought with 
his own spirit. Few adventurers in the realm of practical 
ideas have had more immediate or visible success, for, 
apart from the multitude of schemes on Bournville lines 
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which have been put into operation in this country and 
on the Continent, the movement has fundamentally 
influenced political tendencies. Town-planning is now 
recognized on the Statute Book. Great educational 
foundations are allowing their landed property to be laid 
out on these lines, and at Rosyth the Admiralty has put 
the garden suburb idea into practice. Before the War 
put a stop for the time being to housing reform, a powerful 
Government declared for a Ministry of Land which should 
handle with national authority the problems which George 
Cadbury set himself to solve at Bournville. And even in 
the extreme case of the underpaid agricultural labourer, 
it was laid down by Mr. Lloyd George that whatever 
cottages were built by the State must be let at an economic 
rent. This meant that in Liberal policy George Cadbury’s 
fundamental axiom of housing finance had been adopted, 
although it conflicted sharply with the principle of State 
subsidy which was applied to cottage building in Ireland 
and advocated by many Liberals as well as by Conserva- 
tives for application in Great Britain. He held strongly 
that the real solution of the housing question lay in the 
decentralization of industry, in the policy of moving 
factories into the country, of which Cadbury Brothers, 
Limited, had been the pioneers; but he knew that this 
was only half of the difficulty. 

George Cadbury believed that the compulsory purchase 
of land at its rateable value was a sine qua non of any 
national housing scheme. Writing to his son Henry on 
November 380th, 1918, he said: 

BovuRNVILLE, BIRMINGHAM, 
November 30th, 1918. 


. . . I believe the real solution for overcrowding is to move 
factories into the country, and where that is not possible to 
have tram lines running in all directions at cheap fares, it may 
be to land outside of the urban district, which should be pur- 
chased on the basis of the value at which it is rated ; this is the 
landlord’s own valuation and he should not complain. 

For housing, land ought to be obtainable anywhere. It 
would be a great mistake to confine the compulsory purchase to 
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urban land only. Millions of acres are wasted that would yield 
probably ten to twelve times as much food if properly cultivated 
by men with small holdings, say of 20 or 30 acres, who could 
work in co-operation, as in Denmark, which is the best object 
lesson we have of how to utilize land. If the land was used as 
it ought to be—urban and rural—it ought to pay most of the 
taxation of the country. 


Although the progress with housing was lamentably 
checked by the War, the seed sown at Bournville was not 
lost. The village which began as the dream of a man 
nearing old age, has become a factor in the social history 
of this country, and indeed of the world. 


CHAPTER X 
UNITY OF THE CHURCHES 


Practical Christianity—Cardinal Newman visits Bournville—Good Rela- 
tions with Anglican Clergy—Admiration for the Work of the 
Salvation Army—Movement for Co-operation between the Bir- 
mingham Churches—A Free Church Pastoral System—Founda- 
tion of the National Council—Welfare of Young Boys and Girls— 
A Free Church Central Library—George Cadbury against any 
Political Action by the Council—The Education Bill Crisis. 


HE entire freedom of George Cadbury’s mind from 

sectarian bitterness or predilections was one of 

his most notable characteristics. He was indifferent 
to the controversies of the schools, never discussed ques- 
tions of dogma, and was content to judge every man’s 
Christianity by its fruits rather than by its professions 
or opinions. When Napoleon’s generals claimed a vic- 
tory, he said “‘Show me your prisoners.” George Cad- 
bury’s test of a man’s quality was equally searching. 
He did not ask “‘ What does he think?” but alwavs 
**What has he done?” This was due not mere 
a natural habit of intellectual tolerance, but still 
to a very vivid and constant sense of the deplo 
wastefulness of sectarian strife. In the presence of 
the wrongs and miseries of society he was impatient 
with those who made differences of doctrine an obstacle 
to common effort in common work. There was room 
for infinite variety of view on the theology of Christianity ; 
there was, he felt, no room for difference in regard to the 
practical application of the teaching of Christianity to 
the problems of the poor, the oppressed, the hungry, 
the ill-housed, the neglected child, the aged and im- 
poverished. And his constant aim was to prevent 
doctrinal disagreements from operating to keep men 
asunder in the field of social service. His own relations 
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with men of other churches or of no church were always 
of the most cordial kind, and neither in his business nor 
in his religious work was there ever any attempt to 
proselytize. He was anxious that the vicious should 
change their lives, not that they should change their 
church. This was not always realized by those connected 
with other bodies, and in connexion with the morning 
service which was conducted at the works there was 
much concern among the priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. There was, of course, no compulsion to attend 
the service, but as a matter of fact Roman Catholics 
did attend with the rest. The matter was brought 
before Cardinal Newman, who visited Bournville with 
a view to asking the brothers Richard and George Cadbury 
to allow the Roman Catholics to have a separate service. 
*“T asked the Cardinal,” said George Cadbury, in recalling 
the incident, “‘ whether the singing of a hymn of praise 
to our common Lord, the reading of a portion of Scripture, 
and the offering of a prayer could have any harmful 
effect upon members of his flock. I asked him if they 
attended the services of the Church less regularly or 
were in any sense less devout Catholics on this account. 
He admitted that the priests said they were not. He 
was a lovable old man. I have often found I had more 
unity of spirit with those from whom I differed in opinion 
than with those with whose opinions I agree. And though 
I am a Quaker, and he a prince of the Roman Catholic 
Church, I found much unity of spirit between us. He 
gave utterance to the dogma that there is no salvation 
outside the Church of Rome, yet he displayed the real 
catholicity of his spirit in lifting his hands above me in 
blessing before he went, and saying, ‘Mr. Cadbury, 
God will find some means of saving you.’ ” 

With the Anglicans George Cadbury always preserved 
intimate and happy relationship. Testimony to this was 
borne by Dr. Knox, the Bishop of Coventry, afterwards 
Bishop of Manchester, who, writing to George Cadbury 
from St. Philip’s Rectory, Birmingham, on April 18th, 
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1899, on the occasion of the death of Richard Cadbury, 
said : 

. . . But what riveted my attention more was his evident 
unconsciousness that he was doing anything noteworthy or 
exemplary. It was impossible to know him even slightly without 
learning a lesson of the power of Divine grace. It was a privilege 
to me to be present among the mourners when he was laid at rest. 

When the bishopric of Birmingham was founded, and 
Dr. Gore was appointed to the new see, no one was more 
gratified than George Cadbury. Dr. Gore brought to 
Birmingham precisely that spirit which he felt to be 
most needed, the spirit of cordial co-operation for social 
ends, and throughout the Bishop’s career in Birmingham 
he found no more loyal colleague, and certainly no more 
sincere admirer than George Cadbury. And when in 
due course Dr. Wakefield succeeded to Dr. Gore he 
extended the same warm sympathy to him—a sympathy 
the keener, because Dr. Wakefield, as Vicar of Marylebone, 
had been one of the most enthusiastic workers on behalf 
of the Sweated Industries Exhibition at the Queen’s 
Hall, financed and organized by George Cadbury through 
the Daily News, which had had so valuable an influence 
on legislation. With the clergy in and around Birmingham 
George Cadbury worked with equal cordiality. When 
Canon Denton-Thompson, the Vicar of Birmingham, was 
appointed to the see of Sodor and Man, in December, 
1911, George Cadbury wrote a letter to him in which he said : 


GEORGE CaDBURY to Dr. DentTon-THOMPSON 

It is with mingled feelings that I congratulate you on your 
appointment to the Bishopric of Sodor and Man. Those who 
are striving for better social conditions for the poor and for 
more practical Christianity in the churches will greatly miss your 
leadership, but you will always look back with pleasure to the 
good seed that you have sown, which we cannot doubt will bear 
much fruit in God’s own time. 


To this letter Canon Denton-Thompson sent a reply, 
in which he said : 


I am deeply touched by your splendid and heart-moving 
letter on my acceptance of the see of Sodor and Man. My 
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greatest grief is that it involves leaving Birmingham, for which 
city you and yours have done and are doing so much, and where 
from time to time it has been my great pleasure to join with you 
and to support your great work. 


Few things gave George Cadbury more sincere satis- 
faction than any evidence that his work had done some- 
thing to break down denominational barriers. He took 
an unaffected delight in such letters—and he received 
many of them—as the following, from the Rev. J. C. Gill, 
dated from Shirley House, Grove Park, S.E., Kent, in 
1902 : 

Rev. J. C. Git to GrorGE CADBURY 

. . . Lam an old clergyman, born and bred in Birmingham, 
familiar with your honourable name from my earliest years, and 
having the deepest respect for all your good works and for the 
body of Christians to which you belong. I sincerely believe 
that there is no religious community to be compared with yours 
in the exemplification of practical Christianity, and none which 
our Lord and Master, were He now on earth, would recognize as 
so entirely reflecting His spirit. 

I have read with admiration and respect your recent address 
at Bournville—O si sic omnes ! 


I take delight in an occasional attendance on your religious 
services, in their calmness and simplicity, and I think Dr. Watts 
must have had your community in his mind when he wrote: 


‘** Be earth, with all its scenes, withdrawn, 
Let noise and vanity be gone, 
In secret silence of the mind 
My heaven and Thee my God I find.” 


Excuse the prolixity of an old man who remembers the 
spot—which all England knows now—(Bournville) seventy years 
ago, when it was his familiar and favourite walk. 


This good will towards the Anglican Church had a 
practical expression at Bournville. Here, as already 
stated, George Cadbury had built a handsome and com- 
modious Meeting House for the community to which 
he belonged, and to the services held there were attracted 
many in the village who were not members of the Society. 
For some years this was the only place of worship in the 
village, but when the Anglicans expressed a desire to 
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have a church of their own, and to make Bournville an 
ecclesiastical district, George Cadbury not only welcomed 
the idea, but through the Village Trust gave land for 
the purpose. In referring to the matter the Church 
Times said that “when the model village of Bournville 
was founded in 1895 by Mr. George Cadbury, it was 
hardly anticipated that the Church of England would 
gain a foothold within its precincts. But largely owing 
to the good feeling subsisting between the Rev. L. B. 
Sladen, then the Vicar of Selly Oak, and Mr. Cadbury, 
and the association of the latter with Bishop Gore in 
philanthropic and social endeavour, a site for a church, 
a hall, and a vicarage was eventually offered by the 
Village Trust to which his Bournville estate had been 
conveyed by Mr. Cadbury.” When the scheme was 
formally inaugurated by Dr. Wakefield in November, 
1911, George Cadbury was present, and in presenting 
the site made a speech in the course of which he said 
that all who knew the condition of Birmingham and the 
suburban villages, must be convinced of the necessity 
for united action by Christians, and that they should 
seek to work together, uniting on essentials and dwelling 
less upon the non-essentials. He was no less loyal to 
Quakerism by appearing on that platform that evening 
than they were to the Anglican Church by inviting him 
on to it. ‘‘A larger proportion of the inhabitants of 
Bournville attend places of worship than in working- 
class quarters of our cities; coming into touch with 
nature brings men into closer touch with nature’s God. 
Real Christians are to be found in all Christian churches ; 
it is therefore a waste of energy to proselytize instead of 
seeking out those, probably at least two-thirds of our 
population, who are outside all the churches. The Friends’ 
Meeting House is the only place of worship in the village, 
and many Anglicans attend, but probably they would 
have more help and blessing from attending a service 
conducted upon different lines. Our Lord’s prayer, that 
‘they all may be one,’ will probably be fulfilled not by 
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all holding precisely the same creed, but by recognizing 
Christ’s teaching that ‘ love is the fulfilling of the law.’ ” 

When, a year later, the foundation stone of the Church 
Hall was laid, Mrs. George Cadbury performed the cere- 
mony, and George Cadbury was present. At the close 
the Archdeacon of Birmingham, the Rev. C. Mansfield 
Owen, thanked the Cadbury family for their generous 
donation of the site and said: ‘it is an indication 
that all parties are going to work together for the glory 
of God.” 

In this all-embracing tolerance there was a peculiarly 
warm place for the Salvation Army. That movement 
fulfilled George Cadbury’s ideal of practical religion, and 
from its inception he was one of its most steady friends 
and supporters. It was always the people outside the 
churches about whom he was concerned, and the vitality 
and worth of an institution were judged by its success 
in reaching the outcasts of society. Nothing filled him 
with so much indignation as the comfortable church 
which ministered to its own members, and left those 
outside uncared for. If a church did not fulfil the func- 
tions of a missionary enterprise it was, ipso facto, con- 
demned. It was a false steward. This indignation 
increased as he grew older, and sometimes led him into 
a sweeping severity of criticism of the “‘ lazy ministers ”’ 
that was not always just. But it proceeded from his 
sense of the magnitude of the wrong in the world and 
his eagerness to hasten the steps of justice and of mercy. 
It was because the Salvation Army sprang from the 
slums and made its appeal to the slums that it found 
in him so generous a friend. His feeling was all the 
more sympathetic because of the Army’s indifference 
to dogma. He admired General Booth, and preserved 
a cordial friendship with him, entertaining him more 
than once at Northfield. But it was the officers of the 
Army who won his peculiar affection. He saw in them 
the best example of practical self-sacrifice—an order of 
poor brothers and sisters devoted to working in the abyss 
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of society for less than the wages of a day labourer. This 
career seemed to him what the soldier’s career is to Mr. 
Kipling—“ the lordliest life on earth ’—and none of his 
tasks gave him more pleasure than his service to these 
humble workers in the social field when they fell sick. 

To The Beeches at Bournville which he and Mrs. 
Cadbury had built primarily as a convalescent home for 
poor children a wing was added as a home for twelve 
disabled Salvation Army officers, and here for several 
years some 200 a year in turn passed from two to six 
weeks of convalescence amid delightful and unusual 
surroundings. 

It was with the idea of bringing something of the 
fervour of the Salvation Army for social serviee into the 
life of the Free Churches generally that George Cadbury 
took an important part in initiating a movement destined 
to have a powerful influence upon the religious life of the 
country. He had always been possessed with the mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. He did not, like Robert Arthing- 
ton, give his hundreds of thousands for work in heathen 
lands hitherto untouched by the Gospel. He was not 
indifferent to foreign missions ; indeed, he followed them 
with the keenest interest, contributed £500 to £1,000 
a year towards them, and made a practice of distributing 
widely such books as that of Pastor Hsi. Reference has 
already been made in this book to his enthusiasm for 
the China Inland Mission. The sense of the importance 
of the social work of the churches remained with him all 
his life. In a letter to me dated August 17th, 1917, he 
said : 

I am appalled at the apathy of the organized Churches as 
such on social questions. This has been the case since the first 
century. They have been disputing over trumpery questions 
of ritual and outward observances instead of seeking to hasten 
the time when the spirit of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount 
would be carried out. Many Christians excuse themselves by 
saying it is impracticable, but our Lord’s Divine wisdom was 
manifest in setting before us the high ideal. If I wished to 
become a fine painter, I should take as my example a painter 
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whose work I never expected to equal, but with the expectation 
that—seeking to learn from him—TI should improve my own 
painting. I think the mistake of Christians has been that they 
have placed the teaching of the Apostle Paul, ¢.g., on a level 
with the teaching of his Master, the Lord Jesus Christ, and this 
has been largely the cause of dissension among the Churches. 
He tried to follow the example of his Lord, just as St. Francis, 
John Wesley, George Fox, etc., did, but he was imperfect just 
as they were. 

But his experience as an Adult School teacher in Bir- 
mingham had impressed him with the enormous task 
that remained to be done among the heathen at home, 
and he came to the conclusion that the most useful work 
he could do was to concentrate on the home missionary 
field. The waste which resulted from the separation 
of the Free Churches seemed to him not only disastrous 
but purposeless, because it did not spring from any essential 
difference of religious conviction, but merely from dis- 
agreements in regard to church government. Nor was 
it the waste only that impressed him; it was the false 
direction given to activities by the spirit of competition 
in a field where the only profitable motive was co-opera- 
tion. If, instead of competing and overlapping, the 
churches could organize themselves on a common basis 
and allocate to each specific area specific tasks, the result 
would not merely be increased efficiency but the genera- 
tion of a new and better spirit. This view gave him the 
keenest interest in any tentative experiments in the 
direction of co-operation, and it was largely due to his 
efforts that the National Free Church Council came into 
existence. 

The movement had its origin in the Midlands, the first 
local Council of Free Churches being formed at Worcester 
in 1881. The example was followed at Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1884, at Leamington and Warwick in 1890, 
and at Walsall in 1892. In that year the Birmingham 
Wesleyan Methodist Council expressed the desire for 
similar co-operation with Free Churches in the city. 
George Cadbury, who had been following the move- 
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ment closely, entered into the proposal with enthu- 
siasm. He suggested as a preliminary that it was neces- 
sary to ascertain the actual facts as to the religious life 
of Birmingham. How far was the church life of the 
city adequate to the needs of the community? To what 
extent was the ministration of the various bodies accepted 
by the people? He believed that the vast mass of the 
inhabitants were altogether outside the churches, and 
that if there was to be effective work done towards correct- 
ing this state of things, the truth must first be definitely 
ascertained. He proposed, therefore, that a census of 
the attendances at the various places of worship in 
Birmingham and its suburbs should be taken, he himself 
undertaking to bear the cost. The work was carried out 
under the direction of Mr. James Rutherford, then General 
Secretary of the Birmingham Sunday School Union, and 
on November 27th, 1892, the census took place, the 
attendances at 426 places, churches, mission halls, etc., 
with seating accommodation for 180,208 persons, being 
counted. The census revealed a condition of things 
which fully justified George Cadbury’s disquiet. The 
provision available in the churches and other places of 
worship was equal to only 27 per cent. of the population, 
instead of 58 per cent., which Mr. Horace Mann regarded 
as necessary, and not much more than half this accom- 
modation was actually used at one time. 

With the publication of the figures of the census the 
question of the action to be taken was promptly faced. 
It was necessary first to discover why the churches had 
lost touch with the people, and to do that direct inquiry 
was necessary. George Cadbury, with the approval of 
Dr. Dale, the Rev. F. L. Wiseman, and other denomina- 
tional leaders, convened a conference which was held 
in Barwick Street on February 20th, 1893, and attended 
by nearly 800 ministers and elected representatives of the 
churches. 

The proposal to divide the town into districts and 
to undertake a simultaneous house-to-house visitation 
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was agreed to, but Dr. Dale opposed the idea of forming 
a Free Church Council. He took the line that the inter- 
vention of an organized church in the secular affairs 
of men was always bad. His attitude had some support ; 
the question aroused discussion throughout the country, 
and seemed to threaten a serious conflict in Noncon- 
formist opinion. The meeting, however, was over- 
whelmingly against Dr. Dale, and a resolution in favour 
of taking steps to form a council-was adopted by a large 
majority. The committee were instructed to carry 
out the house-to-house visitation at once. Every church 
was consulted as to the area it would undertake, and 
161 areas were mapped out. The total area thus divided 
was forty-eight square miles, containing about 150,000 
houses. More than 4,000 visitors volunteered, and a 
large meeting of visitors was held in Carr’s Lane Chapel 
on April 24th. Although Dr. Dale was against the Council 
movement he was heartily in sympathy with the visita- 
tion proposal, and in view of the meeting at Carr’s Lane 
he wrote the following letter to George Cadbury. 


Dr. Date to GEORGE CADBURY 

. . . I shall be in London on Monday evening when you hold 
your meeting of visitors; but I should like to be allowed to 
express my earnest hope that the work which is about to be 
attempted will achieve more than all that you have hoped. 

I will not presume to offer any advice to the visitors as to the 
spirit or manner in which they should carry on the visitation. 
This only will I venture to say: Let them remember that the 
people in every house at which they will call are known to Christ 
and are loved by Christ. If the visitors begin their work and 
carry it through under the power and inspiration of this great 
truth, what they do will have great results. . . . 


The month of May was fixed for the work, and over 
75,000 report forms were returned. These were sorted, 
and all that had reported attendance at any given place 
of worship were sent without respect of creed to the 
minister of the church named, while those that did not 
so report were sent to the church by whom the visitation 
of the particular house had been conducted. In July 
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a subsequent conference was held, and it was resolved to 
adopt in each case, with modifications where desired, 
_the district visited as the district or parish of the associated 
church for permanent visitation. 

The success of the visitation gave impetus to the 
movement for the formation of a Free Church Council 
in Birmingham, and the scheme was formally inaugurated 
on November 27th, 1893, at a public meeting at which 
George Cadbury presided. In his speech he said that 154 
churches belonging to ten different denominations had 
willingly united in an endeavour to promote the welfare of 
the inhabitants of Greater Birmingham. The census taken 
about a year before, he said, showed that on Sunday 
evening considerably more than one-half of the churches 
and more than one-half of the chapels were not half 
filled. On that evening 99,600 people attended places of 
worship in Greater Birmingham, while 569,000 were 
outside, or something like 54 to 1. The Free Churches 
of Birmingham had done noble work in the past; they 
had trained up men who had been a blessing to their 
fellow citizens, and as Dr. Dale pointed out at their first 
meeting, in this way they would become a greater blessing 
to the community at large than by any direct action of the 
churches themselves on public questions. More than 
one-half of the children attending Sunday Schools in 
the city were in schools belonging to the Free Churches, 
but nine out of ten of these children attending Free 
Church and other Sunday Schools belonged in after life 
to no church at all. How could they be made into good 
Christian citizens? Now that each church would have 
a definite area, every individual member would have 
abundant scope for effort. They must enter upon this 
work in no spirit of antagonism towards other churches. 
Let their energies be directed towards attacking sin, the 
main cause of human misery, and they would be doing 
a thousand times more good by bringing the ungodly into 
religion’s ways, which are ways of pleasantness, than by 
denouncing Roman Catholics, Unitarians, or any other 
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religious body. Darkness and sin abounded around them, 
and he hoped that every church would be a centre of 
life in the district assigned. The badge of discipleship 
was not the creed they professed, but the daily endeavour 
to follow in the footsteps of Him who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost. 

This was the attitude which George Cadbury took 
in after years towards the work of the movement of 
which he was so largely the author. He was strongly 
convinced that if England was to become a Christian 
country it would only be by every Christian entering, 
in addition to his other duties, into some kind of work 
in connexion with the church to which he was attached, 
and the only way in which this could be done methodically 
was by the dividing of every town into parishes, each 
Free Church having its own parish assigned. Greater 
Birmingham was divided into 154 parishes belonging 
to ten denominations with very little if any friction. 
Some churches worked their districts well, and the 
result on the whole was so satisfactory that George 
Cadbury paid the whole or part cost of the preparation 
of about 100 maps (similar to the one he had had pre- 
pared for Birmingham) for other towns and cities in 
England. 

George Cadbury was elected first president of the 
new Council and served in that capacity until 1898, when 
he was succeeded by the Rev. F. L. Wiseman. Carr’s 
Lane Church remained outside the movement until 1897, 
chiefly owing to a fear on Dr. Dale’s part that the move- 
ment might develop on political lines. When that fear 
was seen to be groundless the Carr’s Lane Church became 
affiliated with the Council. 

In the meantime the extension of the movement on 
national lines had been definitely accomplished. There 
had been a Congress of the Free Churches at Manchester 
in 1892. Its success was equivocal, and when invitations 
were issued for another Congress to be held at Leeds 
in March, 1894, the response was so meagre that Dr. 
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Mackennal, who was organizing it, was uncertain whether 
it could be held or not. It was at this critical stage of 
the idea of federation that the Birmingham Council, 
now locally very powerful, sent an invitation to the Con- 
gress to hold its meeting at Birmingham in 1895. This 
invitation, said Dr. Mackennal, ‘“‘ saved the Congress.” 
He resolved to go forward with the Leeds fixture, and 
although it aroused little enthusiasm among the Leeds 
Free Churches, and was attended by only a few of the 
denominational organizations, it was decided to accept 
the Birmingham invitation for the following year on a 
Free Church Council basis. 

It was the Birmingham Congress held in March, 1895, 
which finally established the National Free Church 
Council. Dr. Berry, of Wolverhampton, was the president 
of the Congress, and Dr. Townsend, of Birmingham, the 
honorary secretary. The Mayor gave a reception to 
600 delegates on the Monday evening, and a great meeting 
was held in the Town Hall on the Tuesday evening. The 
problem before the new organization was primarily one 
of finance, and it occurred to Mr. Rutherford, the secretary 
of the local council, that George Cadbury might be willing 
to do for the National Council what he had done for the 
Birmingham Council. At his suggestion, the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes and Dr. Berry paid a visit to Bournville 
while the Congress was sitting, and laid the position 
before George Cadbury. He agreed to contribute £600 
a year for five years, and his brother Richard undertook 
to do the same. The offer was accompanied with con- 
ditions as to the use of the money. He was anxious that 
the centralization of the movement in London should not 
imperil the spiritual and voluntary nature of the work, 
and accordingly stipulated that only £400 of the joint 
contribution should be applied to the offices, that £100 
should be used for the travelling expenses of speakers, 
and £100 for library boxes on the model of the Birmingham 
loan libraries for ministers and lay preachers, while the 
balance of £600 should be applied as honorariums to poorly 
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paid pastors of each county or combination of counties 
for their secretarial services in connexion with the district 
councils which he hoped to see created all over the country. 
George Cadbury continued his contribution up to his 
death, and after the decease of his brother Richard in- 
creased it from £600 to £900. This provision secured 
the movement from becoming a mere paper organization 
and the vitality of the local federations bore witness to the 
wisdom of George Cadbury’s stipulations as to the appli- 
cation of the money. 

In the meantime the work of the Birmingham Council 
was being steadily developed in a variety of directions. 
The parochial idea which possessed George Cadbury so 
strongly was put into effective operation, and under its 
influence regular visitation became possible. He lost no 
opportunity of inculcating the parish idea as the basis 
of the co-operation of the Free Churches. In an address 
at the Free Church Council at Bristol in 1898, he said: 


Churches which are self-centred lose vitality, and decay. 
Just as an arm kept in a sling without exercise for a few weeks 
becomes emaciated and feeble, so these churches have become 
weak and lifeless for lack of work. Exercise is as needful for a 
church as for a limb. Idleness brings certain punishment upon 
a church as upon an individual. Can we wonder that there is a 
lack of spiritual life in the congregation and a lack of fire in the 
preacher when, week after week, his audience is composed of 
those already converted or of the gospel-hardened ? Preacher 
and congregation are alike stimulated when every seat is 
occupied, especially when this results from having obeyed their 
Lord’s command : “ Go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in, that my house may be filled! ”’ There 
is not the same life or joy when the building is filled by some 
popular preacher, who draws his audience from other places of 
worship ; it is infinitely more satisfactory when each church 
draws its congregation from its own parish, and when it con- 
sists largely of those who, without pastoral care and loving 
invitation, would have been outside any church. Some churches 
in every denomination have lost their first love, evidenced by 
the lack of desire to win souls, and also evidenced by their 
reiterating the cry, “I am of Paul; and I am of Apollos.” 
Man’s test is a creed ; Christ’s test is love: ‘“‘ By this shall all 
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men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another!” The unsaved multitudes apply this love to God, 
evidenced by love to men, to members of all churches alike, 
and manifest it by flocking to the church where it abounds, 
regardless of the denomination to which it belongs. . . . 

Not only is time saved, but, whereas, without mutual agree- 
ment, the houses in a given district may be visited from three 
or four churches and another district neglected, under the 
parish method the energy is widely distributed and so better 
employed. .. . 

Hundreds of thousands of the boys and girls belonging to 
our Sunday Schools are lost to our churches through not finding 
organized methodical work for them. Then, for lack of this 
very work, doubly blessed to him that gives as well as to him 
that receives, multitudes in our large towns, and even in our 
villages, never receive an invitation to a place of worship or to 
one of the institutions connected with it. 


In urging the application of the parish idea to the 
work of the Free Churches, George Cadbury did not forget 
the children. He deplored the tendency of educational 
controversy to drift into narrow and embittered sectarian 
channels, and the neglect of the children at the most 
critical stage of their life seemed to him a grave menace 
to the future. The breakdown of the old apprenticeship 
system and the evil of “ blind alley ” employment for the 
young were nowhere more apparent than in Birmingham. 
He saw growing up around him a new generation equipped 
with some little smattering of knowledge, but turned out 
into the streets while still children, and left without 
direction or discipline, to be exploited by a callous and 
indifferent commercialism. There was no feature of the 
organization of the Bournville Works in which he was 
more concerned than the measures taken to correct this 
deplorable feature of modern industrialism. Those mea- 
sures were designed to bridge the fatal gap between the 
elementary school and maturity; and they anticipated, 
and in a large degree influenced, subsequent political 
thought and action on this grave matter. But it was 
not enough that the problem should be attacked at 
Bournville. He aimed at attacking it in Birmingham 
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and further afield, and he saw in the new movement of 
the Free Churches at least a temporary instrument for 
mitigating an evil which must eventually be dealt with 
by the State. In his presidential address to the Bir- 
mingham churches in 1895 he laid emphasis on the 
neglect of the youth of the city, and urged each church 
to provide accommodation where, during the evenings 
of the week, the young might meet for social intercourse 
and recreation under sympathetic leadership. He himself 
undertook to make a yearly contribution for three years 
to each church in Birmingham that carried this scheme 
into effect. A committee was appointed to advise the 
churches in the matter, and to visit such clubs as were 
established, and report as to whether they came within 
the scope of George Cadbury’s offer. The idea was 
warmly approved by Dr. J. B. Paton, of Nottingham, 
who reprinted the Birmingham circular and distributed 
it.widely among the social service movements with which 
he was identified. 

In his concern for the young George Cadbury did not 
forget the case of the girls, and through his generosity 
the Free Church Girls’ Guild movement was established, 
and with it the Women’s Auxiliary of the National Free 
Church Council. This he practically financed alone from 
the first, but he financed it on one condition. ‘I have 
declined,” he wrote on one occasion, ‘‘ to support it if 
there is any antagonism to what the Anglican or any other 
church is doing, and Mrs. Benham has run it on these 
lines. ‘The field is white already to harvest,’ and our 
prayer should be that ‘ He will send forth more labourers 
into the harvest.’ It would be most sinful to discourage 
any workers in this field whatever their creed may be.” 

Among his other activities in connexion with the Free 
Church Council movement was his work for the Three 

1 When the State did at last tackle seriously the problem of the health 
of the child life of the community, George Cadbury took an active interest 
in the work, an interest shared by Mrs. Cadbury, who was, from 1911 


onwards, chairman of the Hygiene Committee of,the Birmingham Education 
Committee. 
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Counties Federation of Warwick, Worcester,.and Stafford, 
of which he was honorary treasurer. In this Federation 
there were 1,102 places of worship, with 872 ministers, 
and about 1,000 lay preachers. For several years there 
was an annual gathering of the ministers and preachers 
with their wives at Northfield, where Mr. and Mrs. Cad- 
bury entertained them. A huge tent was erected in 
which lunch and tea were provided, and devotional and 
business gatherings were held in the Barn. On these 
occasions addresses were given by leading Free Church 
ministers of various denominations, among them being 
Mr. Berry, Dr. Jowett, Dr. Monro Gibson, and Dr. Allen, 
a chairman of the Wesleyan Conference. At the beginning 
of 1897, and in subsequent years, George Cadbury pre- 
pared a “ New Year’s Greeting ” in the form of a booklet 
for distribution throughout the Federation. More than 
300,000 copies were printed each year for this purpose 
at his own cost, and were distributed in the different 
parishes from door to door. But perhaps the most per- 
manently useful service he performed for the Federation 
was the formation of libraries. He had, as has been stated 
elsewhere, few more constant sources of pleasure than 
the circulation of books of social or religious purport 
which seemed to him valuable and helpful. The recipients 
were usually those whose position enabled them to in- 
fluence others on a large scale, and especially the poorer 
ministers, whose resources did not permit them to purchase 
many books that they might desire to have. When the 
Three Counties Federation was formed he resolved to 
deal with the book difficulty on a systematic plan. He 
established a central library at the headquarters in 
Birmingham. For this he purchased some 2,400 works 
on theological and allied subjects, selecting those which 
not only had the highest intrinsic value, but which also 
were likely to be out of the reach of the poorer ministers. 
This library, which George Cadbury kept up to date by 
an annual grant, and which was available for any minister 
in the Federation on payment of the return postage of 
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the books borrowed, was controlled by a committee con- 
sisting of a Baptist, a Congregational, a Presbyterian 
and a Wesleyan minister. Connected with this central 
library he founded a dozen travelling libraries each con- 
taining thirty or forty volumes for circulation among 
the smaller district councils of the Federation. As show- 
ing the success of George Cadbury’s idea of the Free 
Church parish, Mr. Rutherford, the secretary of the 
Three Counties Federation, stated at a meeting in Shef- 
field in 1900 that at that date more than fifty councils, 
most of them in great towns, had already adopted the 
parochial system for house-to-house visitation—no slight 
tribute to the wisdom of George Cadbury in pressing 
this method of co-operation upon the churches. 

But the new movement was not without its difficulties 
and dissensions. The most serious of these concerned 
the scope of the operations of the Free Church Council. 
George Cadbury’s idea in promoting it had been that 
it should have purely spiritual functions, and that it 
should not stray into any paths which were merely 
political or controversial. This limitation was in practice 
difficult to observe, and many of the supporters of the 
movement frankly did not wish to observe it too rigidly. 
When a national issue arose involving moral questions 
or sectarian interests they wished the Council to take 
official action in organizing and influencing opinion. 
The tendency in this direction was powerful, and the temp- 
tation constant, and many even of those who favoured 
the original purpose of the Council found it hard on specific 
questions to separate an apparently political issue from 
its moral and spiritual implications. George Cadbury, 
however, was immovable on the subject, and again and 
again came into collision with the Council in regard to 
its attitude on public questions. He felt that if the 
Council departed from its purely spiritual functions and 
became involved in political controversies, it would not 
only lose its influence in the world but would sow the 
seeds of internal disruption and disaster. In the early 
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career of the National Council he opposed any association 
of the body, either through the central executive or the 
local council, with the anti-Ritualistic campaign of the 
late John Kensit which was then creating much disturb- 
ance and discussion in the country. His opposition was 
construed in some quarters into a lack of antagonism to 
sacerdotalism. Even in regard to so burning a subject 
as the concentration camps—a matter about which he 
felt as deeply as anyone—George Cadbury resisted any 
departure from the neutral attitude of the Council. When 
the silence of that body on the subject was attacked 
he wrote to the press explaining and defending it. And 
recalling the utterances of Dr. Dale, he said : 


I think it will be found that the majority of those who have 
dared to bear ridicule and oppose the forming of concentration 
camps, farm burning, and other barbarities connected with the 
war, have been such Free Churchmen as Dr. Dale described. 
He foresaw that if Free Church Councils took up political ques- 
tions they would be broken up, and therefore advised that their 
attention should be devoted to more efficient parish work and 
to reaching the multitudes outside the churches. Free Church- 
men have been able to unite in protests against the war with 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Unitarians and Jews, who are 
unable to join our Free Church Councils. On social and political 
questions we can do more effective work by uniting with members 
of other denominations and with those belonging to none. 


At one period George. Cadbury was on the point of 
severing his connexion with the National Council alto- 
gether as the result of its participation in a political issue. 
This was during the bitter controversy aroused by the 
legislation on education during 1902 and 1903. That 
legislation stirred the Nonconformists of the country 
more deeply than any other episode of recent years. 
It was felt to be a deliberate attempt to establish Angli- 
canism in the publicly maintained schools. The effect 
was peculiarly unjust in what was known as the “ single 
school areas,” where the school to which the Noncon- 
formist equally with the Anglican contributed, and to 
which he was compelled by law to send his children, 
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was handed over to the control of the Church, which 
could exclude his own child from teaching where he had 
been taught, and could make the appointment of masters 
aepend not upon scholastic capacity but upon doctrinal 
views. <A storm of extreme violence broke out throughout 
the Nonconformist world, and passive resistance to the 
law was preached by Dr. Clifford and other Free Church 
leaders, and very widely adopted. In this crisis the 
National Free Church Council found it impossible to 
adhere to its self-denying ordinance. It was swept into 
the movement of revolt against what was felt to be a 
deliberate policy of re-establishing the Church in the 
common schools, and destroying the life of Nonconformity 
in the villages. George Cadbury found himself unable 
to stem the tide of feeling that overwhelmed the Council. 
He shared the indignation of Free Churchmen generally 
against the policy of the Government, and _ politically 
took an active part in opposing it, endorsing to the fullest 
extent the attitude taken upon the subject by the Daily 
News, of which he had now become sole proprietor. But 
with characteristic tenacity he refused to alter his view 
in regard to the duty of the Council to keep aloof from 
politics, however urgent the case might be. In a letter 
to the Rev. F. B. Meyer he said : 


GEORGE CADBURY to Dr. F. B. Muver 


. . - [have from the first taken a deep interest in the spiritual 
work of the Free Church Council, but I shall have very seriously 
to consider whether it is right to continue to have any connexion 
with it. . . . Our ideal was that all the Free Churches should 
be brought into line, so that more might be done on behalf of 
national righteousness by giving each church its parish ; united 
missions ; help of village churches, etc. ; and that though work- 
ing separately we should be in co-operation with Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics in the endeavour to bring Christ’s teaching 
to the vast majority of our fellow creatures who are outside all 
the churches. I believe wherever the Free Church Council has 
taken up political work, not only has the cause of religion 
grievously suffered but so has also the very cause that it has 
advocated. The cause of Christ has grievously suffered in 
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connexion with the education controversy, and men have said, 
““See how these Christians hate each other,’ instead of “ love 
each other.” If Free Churchmen had taken up the education 
question, the temperance question, the peace question and 
every other question that verged on politics as citizens (not as 
Free Churchmen), they would have had vastly more influence 
in the country. 


The crisis passed, and George Cadbury continued his 
connexion with the Council. He had the satisfaction 
of witnessing a strong reaction in the direction of his 
views when, on the death of the Rev. Thomas Law, the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer succeeded him as secretary of the Council. 
It never achieved that absolute detachment from the poli- 
tical struggle that George Cadbury wished it to observe, 
but the spirit of detachment became more and more its 
prevailing note, and as years went by the Annual Congress 
increasingly reverted to the discussion of purely spiritual 
and social themes. 


CHAPTER XI 


WOODBROOKE 


George Cadbury‘s Early Innovations in Quaker Practice—The Bourn- 
ville Meeting—Problems of Quakerism—John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree—Foundation of Woodbrooke—Dr. Rendel Harris as Director 
of Studies—Extension of the Woodbrooke Idea in the Foundation 
of the other Selly Oak Colleges. 


N all the relations of life George Cadbury exercised 
a rare independence of thought. He was never a 
slave to convention, to formal theories or to 
accepted prejudices. His action was the expression of 
his own thought. It was based upon very simple principles, 
and was carried through with entire indifference to the 
criticisms of the external world. It was as though he had 
arrived at a decision in some still sanctuary of the mind 
and was possessed of an authority that made him deaf 
alike to the attacks of foes or the appeals of friends. 
This reliance upon the communion with himself, this 
entire freedom from the restraints of tradition was not 
only his inspiration in business and in politics ; it governed 
equally his spiritual relationships. The frame of mind 
which made him a great organizer of business and a 
pioneer of social reform, made him also something of a 
rebel against convention within the sphere of church 
life. He was a Friend by conviction as well as by birth. 
In his own words be believed “‘ that the fundamental 
principles of the Society of Friends were nearest to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ in their recognition of the spirit- 
uality of the Gospel dispensation, the non-necessity of 
outward ordinances, the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the freedom of the Gospel ministry, and the inconsistency 
of war with the teaching of Christ.’ 
Religion was the ultimate concern of his life, and 
business and politics were only instruments to be used 
188 
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in its service. As a boy he used to carry a Bible in his 
pocket and learn Scripture by heart as he walked along 
the road. His intimacy with the Bible was extraordinary. 
It was the one literature that really appealed to him. 
Imaginative work, whether poetry or fiction, was outside 
his intellectual interest, and apart from the Bible his 
reading was limited to works on social or religious subjects, 
books dealing with housing or foreign missions, the opium 
question in China, or the drink question at home. To 
the end, however, the Bible was his constant inspiration. 
Its language was always on his lips, and he used it with a 
naturalness and felicity that made it seem the proper 
medium of his thought. The speech of Isaiah fell as 
inevitably from him as the current idiom falls from the 
lips of another. His attitude to the Bible was that of a 
simple and untroubled mind, respectful to and thankful 
for criticism, but untouched by it himself. The Bible 
was his counsellor and consolation. Its language had a 
mystical application to the most immediate and minute 
affairs of his life, and in all emergencies he turned to it 
for comfort or guidance. Like Wesley, his faith was 
sometimes suddenly lit by a stray verse upon which 
his eye happened to fall, and if he conceived that that 
illumination directed one course, while secular opinion 
advocated another, he was in no doubt as to which to 
follow. 

But combined with this unquestioning personal attitude 
was a singularly unfettered habit of mind in regard to 
methods, formularies, and traditions of worship. He 
was always as it were an outrider of Quakerism, faithful 
to its spirit but distrustful of forms which were outworn. 
This distrust manifested itself early in life. ‘“‘ When I 
was a young man,” he said, “the test of good Friends 
was whether they wore the peculiar garb, and used the 
plain language. They were asked, ‘ Wilt thou bear wit- 
ness to plainness of speech by using “ thee ” and “ thou” ? 
Wilt thou testify to plainness of apparel by taking the 
collar off thy coat ? Wilt thou bear witness against heathen 
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names by calling the days of the week First day, Second 
day, and so on?’ It was all for the letter which kills. 
At first I followed the tradition of my fathers, and had 
a coat made of the very straightest and most old-fashioned 
type, but I was very soon brought to see the danger of 
any outward forms of this kind. They were so very 
easily assumed, and I knew of many who adopted them 
so that they might be admitted into the Society, especially 
those with large families who wished to have their children 
cheaply educated at the Friends’ boarding schools. 
Careful observation showed me that such members of a 
church were a source of weakness rather than of strength.” 
He early gave up the distinctive dress, and, though in his 
family he continued to use the “thee” and ‘‘ thou,” he 
did not employ the “plain language” in the ordinary 
relations of life. 

In the same way the experience of his young days 
caused him to doubt the adequacy of the Friends’ methods 
of worship. When four or five years old he was taken 
to the Friends’ Meeting in the morning, and a little later 
to the afternoon Meetings as well. As the Meeting House 
was a mile and a half away this involved six miles of 
walking, as his parents did not use any vehicle on the 
Sunday. “The afternoon Meetings,” he said, “ were 
often dull and heavy times, largely held in silence. The 
happiest experience was after Meeting, for my father 
made it a point to call at some of the dismal courts of 
Birmingham, and always took his little sons with him. 
In this way he gave us early sympathy with the poor. 
As I grew up and became interestcd in the young fellows 
in my adult class I found that the ordinary Meeting as 
held by Friends was not helpful to them. Some eight 
or ten joined the Society, and have been diligent workers 
in it ever since, but I was anxious that a larger number of 
those who attended no place of worship should be helped 
spiritually in other ways than by the adult class, and 
I held a small Meeting with such in the lower room at 
Severn Street British Schools, Birmingham, on Sunday 
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evenings.” This was the beginning of what was termed 
the Christian Society, whose first Meeting was held soon 
after in the room used by William White, one of the 
founders of the Adult School movement in Birmingham. 

Another departure in practice marked the establish- 
ment in 1877 of a Meeting at a schoolroom in Bath Row, 
Edgbaston. This was the first of many new Meetings 
which George Cadbury was wholly or partly responsible 
for founding. Wherever he came to have interests a 
Meeting inevitably followed, and the remarkable develop- 
ment of Quakerism in the vicinity of Birmingham was 
due largely to his practical efforts as well as to what, 
for lack of a better word, one must call his ‘“‘ modernism.”’ 
At the Bath Row Meeting freer forms of worship were 
introduced. At the City Meeting in Bull Street, for 
example, the public reading of the Bible was forbidden. 
At Bath Row this restriction was removed. 

This temper of concession to modern needs became, 
contrary to general experience, more marked with advanc- 
ing years. As he grew older he became more liberal in 
thought, both in politics and religion, and the Meetings 
he established refiected this development. 

In 1880 the family had moved to Woodbrooke, near 
Selly Oak, and at first they drove into Birmingham to 
Meeting, but the use of the carriage on Sunday was always 
objectionable to him. There were then no Friends 
whatever living in the neighbourhood, but with his family 
he started a small gathering in a dining-hall that would 
accommodate about thirty people. During some ten 
or twelve years the numbers increased slightly. At the 
end of that time the Meeting removed to a larger building 
erected by his brother and himself at Stirchley. Here 
the numbers soon increased, and from this Meeting sprang 
other Meetings at Selly Oak, Cotteridge, Hay Green, 
Northfield, etc., for most of which George Cadbury pro- 
vided handsome buildings, which are largely used not 
only on the Sunday but on every day of the week. The 
Selly Oak Meeting House with its various classrooms 
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was used 2,200 times in one year for meetings of clubs 
and committees of all kinds connected with the village, 
and at Stirchley two large orders of friendly societies, one 
numbering 700 and another numbering 400, used the 
Meeting House instead of the public-house for the weekly 
payments, ‘‘ thus,” said George Cadbury, “saving prob- 
ably large sums every week that had been spent before 
‘for the good of the house’ at which the payments were 
made.” 

The last Meeting House built by George Cadbury 
was in the village of Bournville. This, however, was 
used only for worship. It was originally intended that 
its dimensions should be much smaller; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadbury followed the advice of the builder, an Anglican, 
who suggested that the back wall already ten feet high, 
should be demolished, and that the building should be 
made a third larger. Events justified the builder. In 
1913, in commemoration of their silver wedding, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cadbury gave an organ, built by Harrison and Har- 
rison, of Durham, to the Meeting House, a unique posses- 
sion in the Society of Friends. The Meeting became 
the largest in the Society, except for those which were 
swollen by the attendance of a Friends’ Boarding School. 
This fact was largely due to the innovations which were 
introduced. George Cadbury had been the first to in- 
troduce singing into the Friends’ Meetings in England, 
and at Bournville he went a step further by introducing 
the practice of opening the Meeting with a hymn. His 
motive in this case was partly a love for punctuality. 
He had in matters of time the instinct of the business 
man. He was impatient with all laxity, and the in- 
definite commencement of worship, he knew, encouraged 
late arrivals. The opening hymn was therefore not 
only a form of praise: it served a minatory purpose 
for incurable late comers. And if he liked promptitude 
at the commencement he appreciated it equally at the 
end. He wanted the service to be fresh and vital, and 
the worshipper who was moved to speak on the stroke 
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of the hour for closing and who had much to say was pretty 
sure of a kindly hint afterwards. After the hymn came 
a portion of Scripture, and the Meeting then proceeded in 
the normal manner, in silent worship, preaching or prayer. 
George Cadbury, who was for many years an acknowledged 
minister, spoke frequently in Meeting, but always briefly 
and directly. He was a foe of the excessively long ser- 
mon, and held the view that the Free Churches lost ground 
by the practice of having too long prayers and too long 
a service. 

His conviction as to the need of adapting forms of 
service to new conditions was expressed in a letter which 
he wrote to the Clerk of Meeting of Elders at the time of 
the establishment of the Bournville Meeting. In this 
letter he said : 


I have rarely felt more responsibility and difficulty than in 
connexion with the new Meeting House at Bournville. It is 
painful in many country villages to see how the comparatively 
few worshippers are divided among many congregations, and 
all are weak and feeble and unable to accomplish the work that 
is needed. Probably it may be wise at first for Bournville 
Meeting to be entirely independent of the Society of Friends, as 
Stirchley was for so many years, so that we may feel our way. 
We may find that more elasticity is needed if we are to meet 
the needs of the many thoughtful and well educated persons 
who live in the village. 

I have, as you know, been increasingly convinced that each 
congregation should, to a very large extent, be at liberty to 
settle its own details as to arrangements, whilst adhering to the 
great underlying principles of the Society of Friends, and prob- 
ably, if we are to build up a really strong and vigorous congre- 
gation, we shall at first at any rate have to allow it a large 
amount of liberty. I look at both Meetings as very interesting 
experiments, each in its own way, that may be extremely help- 
ful to the future of the Society, but this will only be the case in 
so far as each congregation is to a large extent independent, and 
perhaps greater blessing will come because we do not clearly 
see our way and have “ to walk by faith and not by sight.” 


This attitude of liberal experiment brought him in 
some measure into conflict with the old school of thought 
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in the Society ; but this passed away as it became apparent 
that his influence was giving a new impetus and vitality 
to Quakerism, and that freedom from the smaller con- 
ventions was consistent with unfaltering loyalty to the 
fundamental ideas of the Society. No one did more than 
he did to breathe new life into the movement. But 
anxious as he was to promote its influence he had no 
taste for proselytism, and set his face firmly against the 
use of enticements or the concession of privileges to those 
who joined the Society or his adult classes. He was 
anxious not that people should become Quakers, but 
that they should become independent and self-respect- 
ing men and women. Any attempt to extract profit 
out of connexion with the body was promptly rebuked. 
“Do you want to ruin my class or the Meeting?” he 
would say. ‘If so the surest way is to let the impression 
prevail that material advantage results from joining it. 
This will keep away the independent minded people who 
are the backbone of any organization for spiritual work.” 
“To give, not to get,” he would say, “is the spirit of 
religion.” 

And while he opposed the idea of associating religion 
with personal gain, he equally disliked any appearance 
of ostentation in giving. “All equal are within the 
Church’s gate,’ was a maxim that applied to the collec- 
tion as well as to the spiritual atmosphere. It had been 
the custom of the Friends to raise money by personal 
collection. George Cadbury saw in the practice an objec- 
tionable discrimination between rich and poor where 
no discrimination should exist. A list headed with a 
large sum from a wealthy member and tailing off to half- 
a-crown a year from a labourer earning perhaps 20s. 
a week, seemed to him to bring in the element of social 
distinction. Accordingly he introduced at Bournville 
the practice of the weekly collection, which by making 
all gifts anonymous removed the possibility of invidious 
comparison. 

It was characteristic of him that he took precautions 
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to conceal the nature of his own gifts. He did not put 
gold into the plate as he passed it on entering the Meeting 
House. That might have been attributed to him, and 
would have defeated his purpose. Moreover a goodly 
pile of half-crowns, shillings and sixpences was, he con- 
ceived, an encouragement to others to give freely. Ac- 
cordingly, he dropped a handful of miscellaneous coins 
into the plate and passed on with the comfortable con- 
viction that he had covered up his traces and given the 
collection a wholesome appearance of widespread and 
liberal giving. The imnocent artifice was very typical 
of his attention to small matters. Everything he did was 
considered in regard to its probable effect. A merely 
casual action was almost impossible to him. This habit 
of invariable calculation was easily mistaken for the 
mark of a personally designing nature by those who saw 
him only superficially. It seemed that one who with 
his simplicity of bearing was discovered always to be acting 
with elaborate forethought must have an axe of his own 
to grind. But when one probed into the true motives of 
his conduct one always found that the axe was never 
his own. It was always the axe of some disinterested 
purpose. 

It was with the idea of giving new stimulus to the 
Society of Friends and bringing it into more vital contact 
with the modern spirit of inquiry that George Cadbury 
founded the settlement at Woodbrooke. He, in common 
with other members of the Society, had long been con- 
cerned at the stagnation of the movement. That concern 
was expressed with characteristic force by John Bright 
when one of his sisters was ‘‘ disowned ” by the Society 
for marrying an outsider. “‘ The Society may well not 
extend,” he wrote. ‘It is withering to almost nothing. 
Its glorious principles are made unsightly to the world. 
Its aspect is made repulsive. It keeps out multitudes 
by the imposition of tests and observances which can 
never be of real importance.” From the middle of the 
nineteenth century there had set in a definite decline in 
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the Society, and though this had been arrested by the 
close of the century the position was still only stationary. 
There was no appearance of a new and quickening spirit, 
and superficially at all events it seemed as if the Society 
had exhausted its mission and was in danger of justifying 
the criticism that it was “‘ an hereditary social club of the 
spiritual élite.” ‘‘ Too many Friends were busy with vain 
genealogies,’’ said Professor H. G. Wood in the Old Wood- 
brooker’s Magazine, describing the condition out of which 
the settlement arose and to which it was opposed, 
“and birthright members seemed to be held together 
rather by a common history and a social bond than by 
a common spiritual task. Friends had earned the respect 
of outsiders by ceasing to be offensively aggressive, but 
this state of affairs could hardly be considered satisfactory. 
Had they no message for the outside world or for the 
other branches of the Church? What did Quakerism 
really mean? Was its value exhausted? Here was a 
problem for thought, and some men realized that if 
Quakerism was to have a future its meaning and its message 
must be thought out afresh by the younger generation.” 

And side by side with this dissatisfaction at the spiritual 
torpor that had come over Quakerism, was disquietude 
at its divorce from the whole movement of modern thought 
and critical inquiry. It was felt that if the ministry were 
to speak with authority and influence in the new times 
they must be equipped with the scientific thought which 
had become the commonplace of modern culture. “ It 
was possible,” said the writer already quoted, “‘ to secure 
such a ministry in more ways than one. The pastoral 
system adopted in some parts of America is an attempt 
to settle the problem of an unsuitable ministry by pro- 
viding a better. The English Friends, rightly or wrongly, 
felt that this solution imperilled some of the things that 
had contributed most to the life of the Society, and they 
aimed rather at stimulating a better ministry than at 
abandoning the spontaneity which had meant so much in 
the past. The need for studying the Bible by critical 
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methods was felt not only in the ministry of the Meetings 
for worship but also in the Adult School and other educa- 
tional work in which the Society was so largely engaged.” 
Mr. Wood, in a later article contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review, in October, 1922, has an illuminating passage 
on the nature of the change which is still in process of 
accomplishment in Quaker doctrine. “If,” he says, “ the 
modern Quaker theologian with the help of psychology 
and religious philosophy can break down the crude 
separation between human and divine, natural and super- 
natural, which obsesses the mind of the average man, he 
will be able to present the doctrine of the inner light in 
a less repellent form than it assumes in traditional Quaker- 
ism. A re-formulation of the doctrine should make it 
easier for men to see, within the common, the divine. 
But there is a danger in any re-interpretation which com- 
pletely identifies the witness of the divine in man with 
the ordinary processes of conscience and reason. Such 
a re-interpretation could not altogether remove the initial 
prejudice of the average man without at the same time 
impairing the dynamic of Quakerism. The essential 
Quaker-testimony will still be, ‘ No Cross, No Crown.’ ” 
There was a third consideration which appealed to 
those who, like George Cadbury, believed religion had no 
meaning divorced from its social gospel. The pressure 
of the problem of the condition of the people was forcing 
men to revise their conception of the task of the Church 
in the world. A new doctrine of social justice was per- 
meating the thought of the time. It tended to found 
itself upon a purely material basis, upon a reorganization 
of society which should abolish poverty and equalize the 
conditions of life. Improve the social structure, and the 
individual will take care of himself was the view that 
widely prevailed. Against this view, or rather as a 
complement to this view, was the conviction that the 
social problem was not simply or even chiefly a question 
of material conditions. At the bottom it was a spiritual 
problem and needed a spiritual solution. Social reform 
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to be fundamental and lasting must be charged with a 
religious enthusiasm which should give life a loftier aim 
and a deeper significance than the mere satisfaction of 
personal wants. It was because he saw in the social 
energies of the Salvation Army this permeation of prac- 
tical service with the idea of making men spiritually. 
anew that George Cadbury had throughout been so 
enthusiastic and generous a supporter of that organization. 
Its dual basis seemed to him to offer the true solution of 
the social problem which called at once for material and 
spiritual remedies. For that solution present-day 
Quakerism seemed unfitted. He lost no opportunity of 
preaching revivalism among his co-religionists. He did so 
in unsparing language and sometimes not without an unex- 
pected phrase of biting satire. Thus, speaking at the 
yearly meeting of the Friends in 1897, he said: ‘“‘ Bram- 
well Booth remarked to me last week that the aggressive 
spirit was most precious, but the most difficult to retain in 
any church. It has been lost to us as a church for over 
100 years. We have dwelt too much on ‘ looking inward ’ 
instead of lifting up our eyes to behold the fields white 
already to harvest. We have behaved like some selfish 
invalid, constantly dwelling on our ailments and having 
the doctor to feel our pulse. Such invalids have often 
been cured when persuaded to forget themselves and think 
of others.” 

It was these reflections that turned his mind to the 
possibility of establishing a settlement which should infuse 
a new spirit and energy into the Society. The idea had 
taken root in other minds also, notably in that of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, whose death somewhat later was a 
grave loss not merely to the Society of Friends but to the 
interests of every enlightened human cause. Mr. Rowntree 
was, indeed, the true author of the idea, for it was he who 
founded the Summer School movement, which may be said 
to have been the seed of which Woodbrooke was the fruit. 
He had discussed the question of a settlement with 
Dr. Rendel Harris and Dr. Rufus M. Jones during a holiday 
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in Switzerland, and it was to him that George Cadbury 
opened his mind as to the stagnation of the Society in a 
letter dated February 22nd, 1902, in which he said : 


The complete failure in the Society of Friends of drawing in 
large numbers of thoughtful men, and doing so small a share in 
the evangelization of the world has been a great discouragement 
to those of other churches who would have advocated a free 
gospel ministry. We have had the theory that every man and 
woman is to be a priest, and yet we have done nothing as a 
church to train them for that office. We have no ritual and 
depend more than any other church upon earnest thoughtful 


gospel addresses, and yet we have done nothing to encourage 
them. 


When an idea took root in George Cadbury’s mind it 
worked with extraordinary rapidity. At the time he was 
embarking on a great journalistic enterprise which was 
destined to absorb much of his future activity and to 
involve him in an atmosphere of political venom which was 
wholly distasteful to him. But this fact did not check 
the swift movement of his thought in regard to the re- 
awakening of the Society whose advancement always had 
the first charge on his interest. ‘‘ One morning while 
taking my usual ride on horseback before breakfast,” 
he told the writer, “it was strongly impressed upon my 
mind that the house and gardens of Woodbrooke should 
‘be handed over to the Society of Friends as a college for 
men and women.” Woodbrooke was endeared to him 
by many intimate memories. It was there that much of 
his early married life had been spent, and there that most 
of his children had been born. Since the removal of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cadbury to the Manor House a mile or so farther 
along the beautiful Bristol Road, Woodbrooke had been 
temporarily in other occupation ; but in the new thought 
which had taken possession of him George Cadbury saw 
a way in which he could consecrate the old home to the 
permanent service of his ideals. His purpose was stimu- 
lated by the sense of his own limitations—limitations 
which he was accustomed to exaggerate. He often 
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remarked how much more valuable his work as an Adult 
School teacher would have been if he had had a better 
equipment, and it was this deficiency in his own education 
that mainly inspired him in the new scheme. He himself 
stated the objects of the settlement as follows: 


To provide a place where spiritual and intellectual stimulus, 
combined with experience in Christian social work, can be 
obtained. In other words—to give to members of the Society 
of Friends an opportunity for more fully qualifying themselves 
spiritually, intellectually and experimentally for the work to 
which, while still discharging the ordinary avocations of life, 
they have felt called by the Holy Spirit. 


The success of the institution, it was realized, depended 
upon the appointment of its head, and this matter was the 
subject of grave thought during the ensuing year. John 
Wilhelm Rowntree had approached Dr. Rufus Jones on 
on the subject. Dr. Jones had married a cousin of George 
Cadbury, and had done conspicuous work in the revival 
of the Society of Friends in the United States. In a 
letter to him dated May 18th, 1902, George Cadbury 
indicated his own sympathy with John Wilhelm’s proposal. 
The letter throws an interesting light on the views George 
Cadbury held as to the guidance of the inner voice and 
its qualification by outward circumstance. He said: 


GEORGE CapBuRY to Dr. Rurus Jonzs 
My Dear Covsin, 


I have heard with very much interest of the interview 
between my friend and neighbour, Henry Lloyd Wilson, and 
thyself, and also of the correspondence between thyself and 
John Wilhelm Rowntree. I have never felt at liberty person- 
ally to urge thy coming to England, as I know the important 
sphere that thou art occupying in the United States. I can 
truly say my only desire has been that thou might be rightly 
guided. What an unspeakable rest it is to us all to know 
assuredly that God still guides His people, that the promise is 
for each of us individually, “I will guide thee continually.”’ 
We must not expect to hear any audible voice, and one has to 
be exceedingly careful not to follow one’s own fancies and 
mistake them for the voice of God. I believe that we are led 
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not only by His voice in the secret of our souls but also by the 
train of circumstances, and that God has given us common 
sense to use and to develop. Personally, it would be a great 
relief to me if thou and my dear cousin Elizabeth felt it right to 
spend a month this autumn in England. . . . It is asking much, 
but I think you both know that my sole desire is to promote 
the hastening of the coming of that time “‘ When He shall reign 
whose right it is,” and my belief that Friends if they are but 
faithful may do a work a thousand times greater in that direction 
than they are doing to-day. Thy attached cousin, 


GEORGE CADBURY. 


The final decision of Dr. Rufus Jones not to give up 
his work in the United States was a disappointment to 
George Cadbury. It was increased by the evidence of 
lack of sympathy with the movement on the part of some 
members of the Society. In a letter to John Wilhelm 
Rowntree on November 28th, 1902, he said: 


GEORGE CaDBURY to JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE 


. I should fear that the idea was not of God if there were 
not many such difficulties and much opposition to be over- 
come, especially from Friends who love ease and comfort, and 
who do not like having their self-complacency disturbed. This 
was the case when the Society was founded, and, so far as one 
sees in the history of the church it has been so in every forward 
movement. Surely the state of the religious life of England 
to-day ought to convince Friends that they have a great part 
to perform, which now they are almost entirely neglecting. I 
trust thou wilt not feel discouraged, and that we shall not only 
hear but obey the command, “Speak unto the children of 
Israel that they go forward.” 


He expressed the same sense of the inertia of the 
Society in a letter on December 6th, to Mr. H. S. Newman, 
of Leominster, in which he said : 


Grorce CapBury to Mr. H. 8. Newman 


...I1 rarely entered into any undertaking with such a 
sense of absolute and impenetrable darkness in front. The 
result is so entirely in God’s hands, and there really seems no 
prospect of success unless He Himself orders it and manages it. 
Apparently a large majority would rather see the Society dis- 
appear than make any change. They blame the Friends in the 
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Western States for adopting the Pastoral system, though they 
have probably followed the only possible course to save the 
Society. I believe our suggested plan is infinitely better and 
more on scriptural lines than the Pastoral system, to educate 
our young men and women to be “ priests of God.’”’ God works 
by means in the natural order of His providence and not by 
miracles. We have lazily expected a miracle to do that which 
might have been done by prayerful thought, self-denial and 
care. 


In the same letter he expressed his desire that such 
an appointment would be possible as would make Wood- 
brooke ‘‘a real Christian School of the prophets.” In 
the meantime negotiations had been entered into with 
Dr. Rendel Harris, the distinguished orientalist and theo- 
logian. Dr. Rendel Harris had been offered the theo- 
logical chair at the University of Leyden, in many ways 
a more attractive position than that of head of the college 
at Woodbrooke. He felt the latter, however, to have a 
superior claim upon his services, and finally accepted the 
invitation. His world-wide reputation as a Biblical scholar 
gave an unquestioned distinction to the new settlement. 
A significant evidence of this was furnished by the fact 
that within a short time some fifty. clergy of the Dutch 
Church were at different periods among the students at 
Woodbrooke. Since Dr. Rendel Harris would not go to 
Leyden, Leyden came to him. 

It is not the purpose here, even if it were possible, to 
estimate the measure of success which attended the founda- 
tion of Woodbrooke. It is enough to say that George 
Cadbury saw in this development the expression of his 
highest hopes. His desire had been that the freest air 
should blow through it, that its doors should be open to 
men and women of all denominations and of all nation- 
alities, that it should combine a spirit of reverent but frank 
inquiry with a practical devotion to social service, that 
it should provide a common ground where the things that 
divide should be forgotten and the things that unite 
should be cultivated. The experiment aroused a world- 
wide interest, and students came for varying courses not 
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only from all parts of Great Britain but also from America, 
Australia, Norway, Germany, France, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland and other lands. ‘ One of the special charms of 
Woodbrooke,” writes one who has lived there, “is its 
unity in diversity. You may meet there and be the better 
for meeting, pronounced evangelicals and the quietest of 
mystics, zealous missionaries and eager art students, 
university men and elementary learners, all perfectly free 
and unconstrained, yet all assimilated by the Apostle’s 
Bond of Peace.” The proximity of Woodbrooke to Bir- 
mingham was an important gain from the point of view 
of extending knowledge in regard to social service. All 
the gravest problems of society were at the gates of the 
settlement and a multitude of experiments in social 
amelioration could be studied on a large scale. This 
applied especially to the Adult School movement which, 
largely owing to the lifelong devotion of George Cadbury, 
had assumed a magnitude in the city achieved nowhere 
else. The possibilities of the movement could, indeed, 
hardly be realized without experience of its ramifications in 
Birmingham—its forty men’s schools, its women’s schools, 
children’s schools and all the collateral activities springing 
from them. It is the union of practical service with reli- 
gious inquiry—the attempt to associate social reform 
with a spiritual renascence—that is the special contri- 
bution of Woodbrooke to the thought and effort of the 
time. The measure of that contribution, as has been 
said, cannot now be stated, either in relation to its 
special influence upon the ministry of the Friends or its 
general operation upon the social and religious movement 
of the world. But, as Mr. H. G. Wood has said, it has 
undoubtedly turned the thoughts of many to social service 
and prepared them for it. 


. . . It has rallied a number of the younger generation to the 
task of reinterpreting and carrying forward the message of 
Quakerism. Through its very stimulating connexion with 
foreign countries, Woodbrooke has itself done something to 
spread the spirit of Quakerism. Beyond this it is not, perhaps, 
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safe to go. It is easier to define the spirit in and for which it 
lives. It stands for a combination of critical daring with child- 
like faith, and of simple enjoyment with real and costly devotion. 
It aims at making people see that these are necessary parts of 
a natural and divinely ordered whole. Part of this spirit is 
given in a sentence from the log book, where the writer says : 
“Here a man can talk freely about religion.” It has succeeded 
in making some realize that criticism does not necessarily 
destroy faith, but rather that loyalty to truth is an essential 
element in loyalty to Christ. Rendel Harris once said, apropos 
of some of the surrenders which criticism requires of us, that we 
get a smaller creed but a larger God. Some of those that come 
to Woodbrooke have had the experience of the shrinking creed 
and its compensation ; others, who had little or no creed, have 
found their way towards one; but I think all have in some 
measure shared the vision of the larger God. 


The spirit of the institution is as unconventional as it 
is catholic. It is not only that men and women of all 
races and creeds are gathered together under one roof for 
the pursuit of common ends; it is that the methods of 
study are fresh and original. The lectures have the 
quality and intimacy of conversation classes in which 
lecturers and students together hammer out a subject, 
whether in religion or sociology, science or art, with absolute 
unrestraint and candour. Dr. Rendel Harris’s own lec- 
tures were as famous as Ruskin’s for their illuminating 
digressions. Someone has said that he might start with 
one of the Maccabean Psalms and, led by the discussion, 
end with old English folklore, with a reference to Jack in 
the Green, or St. George and the Dragon. The remark 
illustrates the tradition of free and unconstrained inquiry 
which was established by Dr. Rendel Harris and still 
pervades Woodbrooke under his successor, Mr. H. G. 
Wood, the present Director of Studies. Through all runs 
the spirit of reverence and human friendliness. At no time 
is this more apparent than in vacation, when the ordinary 
students are replaced by workers from the world, journal- 
ists, teachers, professional men and women of all sorts 
who come to Woodbrooke for its social intercourse, its 
concerts and its discussions, the recreations of the lake and 
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the grounds, the excursions that are made to Stratford, 
Warwick and elsewhere, above all for the spiritual 
atmosphere that pervades the life of the place at all times. 

There is no fixed period of tuition at this freest of 
institutions. Its aim is not to give diplomas or degrees, 
but to create an atmosphere that may permeate society 
and to spread its net as wide as the waters of humanity. 
For this purpose the fees are maintained at the lowest 
possible level in order that the doors of the settlement 
may be open to those who have little as well as to those 
who have much. This fact, due to the endowment with 
which George Cadbury furnished the institution, has pre- 
served for Woodbrooke that entire freedom from social 
as well as racial or creedal distinctions, and that fine sense 
of human equality that forms its unique contribution to 
the effort of our time. 

Around the nucleus of Woodbrooke there has developed 
a remarkable cluster of kindred growths. The first exten- 
sion of Woodbrooke itself took place in 1907 when Mr. 
and Mrs. George Cadbury built a new house to supplement 
the original premises. There had stood in the grounds a 
cottage which, when the settlement was commenced, 
was allocated to the use of those Dutch students who had 
come to study under Dr. Rendel Harris, and to which 
Mr. Joshua Rowntree, the first warden of the settlement, 
had given the name of Holland House. It was on the site 
of this cottage that the new extension of Woodbrooke, 
with bedroom studies for twelve additional students 
and a common sitting-room, was erected. There are 
now two additional annexes to Woodbrooke, necessary 
for the accommodation of the growing body of students. 
By the generosity of the original donors and other members 
of the Society of Friends, a number of scholarships are 
available ; six of them are devoted to the use of young 
American Friends. An excellent library has been built 
up at the settlement, and, as anyone who knew the 
founder’s love of nature and belief in outdoor exercise 
might expect, there are beautiful and extensive grounds, 
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with croquet ground, tennis courts, an open-air swimming 
bath and a boating pool. 

The importance of Woodbrooke as a centre of humane 
and unsectarian culture was later enhanced by the estab- 
lishment of West Hill, where Mr. G. H. Archibald carried 
into effect his scheme for reforming the methods of Sunday 
School teaching. For the purpose of this institution 
George Cadbury gave four acres of land in close proximity 
to Woodbrooke, and he contributed largely to the building 
fund which was mainly provided by his nephew and niece, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrow Cadbury, who have been connected 
with the development of West Hill throughout. The 
breadth of the appeal of this institution may be gathered 
from the fact that of the first 141 students, fifty were 
Congregationalists, twenty-one Friends, twenty-five 
Wesleyan Methodists, nineteen Baptists, and ten Church 
of England. The general atmosphere of West Hill, as 
of Woodbrooke, is in the region that lies beyond sectarian 
conflict. The revolution which has taken place in the 
Sunday Schools of all denominations in the last ten 
years owes much to the pioneer work done at West /Hill. 
Mr. Archibald’s scheme was based on the belief that the 
Sunday School must be in the hands of men and women 
specially trained for the work, that amateurism is as 
fatal in the Sunday School as in the day school. At West 
Hill men and women pursue the study of child psychology 
and teaching methods side by side with the study of the 
Bible. In their theological studies they have a further 
advantage by the affiliation of the College to Woodbrooke. 
After a course at West Hill they are qualified to take over a 
department of a Sunday School, whether kindergarten, 
junior, intermediate or senior, and to give instruction and 
advice to the young teachers in their department. 

No less significant of the new spirit of which Wood- 
brooke was the germ, was the foundation in 1905 by the 
Board of the Friends’ Missionary Association of a sister 
college at Kingsmead, near to Woodbrooke, but on the 
opposite side of the Bristol Road. Here there are students 
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from all denominations, and the curriculum is arranged 
on the basis of the principles laid down at the great 
Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh in 1910. The 
missionary student is equipped for his work by the study 
of anthropology and non-Christian religions, of the history 
of Christian missions, and of the language, history, eth- 
nology and geography of the country in which his work 
is to lie. Continental, Asiatic and African as well as 
English students come to Kingsmead, and in connexion 
with the college there are also bungalows where mission- 
aries on furlough can find a temporary home. 

Following this came the foundation of Carey Hall, 
a united missionary training hostel for women. In the 
establishment of this movement three missionary socie- 
ties, the London Missionary Society, the Baptist Zenana 
Mission, and the Women’s Missionary Association of 
the Presbyterian Church of England, were associated. 
The hall was the gift of Miss Kemp, the sister of Lord 
Rochdale. At the opening of this hall George Cadbury, 
who presided, stated the principles which governed all 
his aims. ‘“‘In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty ; in all things charity.” The controversial bitter- 
ness of the past shows how few Christians then wore 
Christ’s badge—‘ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ The 
controversialists had the idea that one group held all the 
truth, and high walls were built round each. Fellowship 
in service alone tends to break down those walls.” This 
movement was to him a symbol of the new spirit and hope 
of the future, the spirit which would raze false barriers 
and bring all into a common service not only in heathen 
lands but at home. It was, too, a symbol of the equality 
of women with men in social and religious service—an 
equality admirably realized in the work of the Salvation 
Army—and it should be said in Quakerism itself. For 
the conception of the spiritual equality of the sexes is one 
of the signal services rendered by the Society of Friends to 
the general community. The assertion of this equality 
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has, as Mr. H. G. Wood has rightly said, “‘ given a quiet 
strength to womanhood which has enabled Quaker women 
to discharge responsibilities from which most women 
shrink.” This has been true from the early days, 
and has been exemplified once more in the work done by 
women members of the Society in the relief of suffering in 
all parts of Europe since the War. Carey Hall still 
serves principally the bodies which shared in its found- 
ation, but it is in no way exclusive. 

Of a different type is the college for working men known 
as Fircroft, founded in 1909, with which the name of Mr. 
George Cadbury, junr., is especially associated. Fircroft 
is under the direction of a committee on which the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the Adult School, the Trade 
Union and the Co-operative movements are represented. 
The students take a one year’s course in political and in- 
dustrial history, economics and literature, approximating 
as nearly as possible to a university standard. 

These five colleges, known as the Selly Oak Colleges, 
are each independent, with their own Board of Management, 
but they are associated under a Central Council, separately 
endowed, which provides six professorial chairs serving 
all the colleges. There is, therefore, interchange and close 
co-operation. It was a natural development of this new 
type of settlement that in February, 1922, at Weoley Hill, 
a church should be opened under the joint auspices of 
seven religious denominations. For, in the large part 
that he played in this great foundation, George Cadbury 
was especially interested in giving form and substance to 
his aspirations for international understanding and good 
will and for Christian unity; and the latter of these 
required to be embodied in such an institution as the church 
at Weoley Hill. 

Woodbrooke has proved to be the seed of a university 
of a new type, predominantly religious in character, a place 
where men and women can be prepared for social service 
of many kinds, in an atmosphere wider and freer than that 
of a denominational college. It also provides a retreat, 
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a place of rest and refreshment and of study for workers in 
the many fields of religious and social work. In some 
degree the Selly Oak foundation is reminiscent of the medi- 
eval university, which drew students from all lands into 
the circle of a great teacher’s influence ; in some degree it 
expresses the spirit of the Chautauqua and Northfield 
movements in America; but it has qualities of its own, 
and it furnishes one of the earliest and the boldest attempts 
yet made to bring the university into the common life and 
to make it, not a ladder for personal ambitions, however 
worthy, but a channel for irrigating the soil of humanity 
with the waters of unselfish service. George Cadbury 
made many contributions to his time, but none more 
pregnant with possibilities than the encouragement he 
gave to the idea of which the Selly Oak Colleges are the 
embodiment. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE DAILY NEWS 


Purchase of Four Birmingham Papers—Jingoism and the South African 
War—Mr. Lloyd George and the Daily News—Mr. J. W. Wilson’s 
Defection from Unionism—Purchase of Shares and eventually of 
Controlling Interest in the Daily News—Mr. Ritzema—Advocacy of 
Social Reform—The Sweated Industries Exhibition—A Religious 
Census of London—The Penrhyn Dispute—Unemployment Relief 
in East London—Racing News and Liquor Advertisements—Exten- 
sion of the Paper under Mr. H. Cadbury and Mr. Crosfield— 
Purchase of the Morning Leader and the Star—Press Campaign 
against George Cadbury—Retirement from the Daily News. 


HE Boer War diverted the current of George Cad- 

bury’s life into new channels. Hitherto, his 

activities had been confined to Birmingham, to 
his business, and to those social and religious causes 
which were the governing interests of his whole career. 
Outside Birmingham he was known only to those who 
were engaged in philanthropic and religious work, and 
who had found in him a generous supporter and a pioneer 
of social ideas. His disposition throughout life had 
been to avoid publicity. This was due in part to a real 
modesty of mind. His convictions were strong and 
independent of all outside influence. They were the 
result neither of reading nor of conversation; but of 
his direct contact with life, and his own quiet reflection 
upon that experience. But, while he was immovable 
on the large issues of conduct or principle, he was curiously 
self-depreciatory as to his own merits, and conscious of 
his intellectual limitations. In personal relationship he 
always gave the impression of one who took the lowest 
seat at the table quite instinctively. But it was not this 
humility of mind alone which kept him out of public 
affairs. It was the philosophy also of the business man. 
His aim was to get things done, and he held the view 
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that you could always get things done if you would choose 
the right instrument and were indifferent as to who got 
the credit. Hence the unobserved, almost secret, manner 
of his activities. 

But the career he had marked out for himself was 
destined to be changed in the later phases of his life. The 
episode of the Boer War, which made so profound a breach 
with the past in the life of the nation, served also to alter 
the quiet tenor of his days. He had always been strongly 
impressed with the power of the newspaper to mould 
opinion and to exercise influence for good or evil upon 
the life of the people. While he saw that a newspaper 
like any other business must be conducted on business 
lines, he felt that its responsibilities differed from those 
of ordinary enterprise, and that its chief task should be 
not to make money, but to bring an enlightened and 
pub-licspirited criticism to bear upon affairs. It was 
with this object that in 1891 he bought a group of four 
weekly papers having a large circulation in the suburbs 
of Birmingham. His intention was that they should not 
be party organs but that they should as far as possible 
focus the purposes of men of all creeds and parties whose 
aim was to raise the civic and moral standards of public 
life in Birmingham. The enterprise was a modest one, 
and was entirely successful. The newspapers reflected 
the ideals of George Cadbury in regard to the conduct of 
public affairs very faithfully, and exercised a valuable 
influence upon the life of outer Birmingham. But he 
was not tempted to go further. His interests centred in 
Birmingham, and he had neither the desire for notoriety 
nor the wish to carve out for himself kingdoms in spheres 
unfamiliar to him. 

The war, however, changed his purposes as it changed 
so much else in the life of the nation. It was a convulsion 
without previous parallel in living memory. The country 
was swept by a Jingo frenzy which was the natural cul- 
mination of the Imperialist revival of the ’nineties. That 
decade had been marked by a fever of speculation, and a 
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great reaction in political thought. The figures of Barney 
Barnato and Whitaker Wright symbolized a time given 
up wholly to material aims. The nation marched to 
the strains of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s banjo, and the 
eyes of statesmen were turned from problems at home 
to vague ambitions abroad. When the war came it 
found the people an easy prey to the designs of those 
who had engineered the Jameson Raid, and had worked 
stealthily for the conquest of the Transvaal. 

Those designs were powerfully aided by the attitude 
of the Press. In London the overwhelming voice of the 
newspapers was in favour of the war. It fanned the 
passions of the mob to a white heat and left it in ignorance 
of the financial realities behind the conflict. Two only 
of the morning journals had the courage to oppose the 
policy of the Government and the frenzy of the public. 
They were the Morning Leader and the Daily Chronicle. 
The latter, however, changed its attitude in the midst 
of the war, and Mr. H. W. Massingham, the editor, to- 
gether with several members of his staff, resigned. The 
metropolis was left, therefore, with only one organ devoted, 
not to inflaming opinion, but to appealing for sanity and 
peace. In the country the position was not much better. 
The Manchester Guardian throughout waged a memorable 
fight against the designs of which the war was the 
product ; but it was almost alone among the great journals 
of the provinces. 

The fact was lamentable, but not surprising. It was 
easy and profitable for a newspaper to ride triumphantly 
on such a tidal wave of passion; it was very difficult to 
struggle against it. But the situation was grave from 
the point of view of those opposed to the war who formed 
a not inconsiderable minority of the population. It was 
sufficiently unfortunate that the temper of the majority 
refused the other side a hearing; it was still more dis- 
astrous that such a hearing as it got found no expression 
in the Press. 

With the change of attitude on the part of \he Liaily 
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Chronicle, the position became intolerable. Mr. Lloyd 
George, who had come into prominence as the most active 
of the lieutenants of Campbell-Bannerman in his oppo- 
sition to the war, saw that the struggle was hopeless without 
some more effective backing in the Press. His eye ranged 
over the possibilities of the position, and saw that the one 
hope was the Daily News. That journal, whose history 
had been so largely bound up with the cause of peace, 
had in this case departed from its tradition. The appoint- 
ment of E. T. Cook as editor, at the time of the Jameson 
Raid, had marked a definite change in the policy of the 
paper on the subject of South Africa. The paper pre- 
served an honourable respect for facts in marked contrast 
to the general spirit of the Jingo press ; but it was definitely 
hostile to the Boers, and supported Lord Milner’s policy 
without misgiving. When the war came it gave its 
sanction and support to it, and became divorced from 
that element of the Liberal Party with which it had 
hitherto been associated. The results were not satis- 
factory, and the financial and political position disposed 
the proprietors to part with their property. Mr. Lloyd 
George set himself to capture this powerful vehicle of 
public opinion in the interests of those who were opposed 
to the war. It was not an enterprise that appealed to 
men who desired an investment, but Mr. Lloyd George 
found a considerable measure of support from those 
who shared his views in regard to the war. 

Among those whom he approached was George Cad- 
bury, who was known to be very strongly against the 
policy of the Government. His opposition was based 
not merely on his religious convictions in regard to war 
in the abstract, but also on his belief that the motives 
behind this war were wrong. He took the view that it 
was a mine-owners’ war waged for financial interests, 
and that the public passion was being exploited in the 
cause of higher dividends and cheap labour. He was 
convinced that the future of South Africa depended upon 
Briton and Boer becoming united in a common patriotism, 
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and in the midst of the war he wrote to Lord Rosebery 
appealing to him to use his influence to secure a friendly 
understanding. In the course of this letter he said : 


GEorGE CapBuRyY to the EARL OF ROSEBERY 

As a quiet onlooker who has of late taken comparatively 
little part in politics, I may, perhaps, be allowed to express the 
opinion that you have done very wisely to withdraw yourself 
from politics for the last few years. You are committed to no 
party, and to no definite action, and what you say will at the 
present moment come with far more force from one who while 
taking no active part has yet been watching the drift of affairs 
as anxiously as any citizen of the realm. The English and 
Dutch races must live amicably together side by side in South 
Africa, or it will always be a source of weakness to the Empire. 
Before this can be attained, compromise must again come in. 
The Dutch element must not look for entire independence in 
the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, or anywhere else in South 
Africa, but some definite time must be fixed when they shall be 
placed in the same position as Canada, Australia, and our other 
self-governing Colonies, otherwise the war may drag on, endan- 
gering the Empire to an extent of which you are one of the best 


judges. 

As in the case of the Home Rule question, George 
Cadbury’s attitude in regard to the circumstances that 
led up to the war and to the war itself was governed 
largely by his faith in the principle of self-government. 
It was one of those simple, fundamental beliefs which 
he applied to every problem that arose. The habit of 
his mind was to dismiss minor considerations, to turn 
a deaf ear to the appeals of the moment, and to the ar- 
guments of skilful advocates, and to rest his opinion 
upon what seemed to him the moral basis of a question. 
In this case he saw that the struggle had arisen from the 
claim of the Boer Government to control the mining 
industry, and he held that that claim was politically just, 
whether it was in the interest of the development of the 
industry or not. He deplored the passion that distorted 
the public mind on the subject, and indignantly repudiated 
the term “ Pro-Boer,” which was invented to prejudice 
those who opposed the war. 
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This feeling he expressed with unusual emphasis in 
the following letter to a member of Parliament, accom- 
panying a cheque for a charity in which the latter was 
interested : 


I take this opportunity of saying that I hope you will in 
future abstain from calling those who differ from you as to the 
causes that have led to the South African war “ Pro-Boers.” 
According to my reading of history we have infinitely more 
reason for calling those who uphold and approve it ‘‘ Pro-Jewish 
speculators.” I am as honestly convinced that the war has 
been carried on on behalf of the speculators at Johannesburg, 
and that they are responsible for it, as you are convinced that 
the war was sought for by the Boers. I think such abuse must 
have been uttered without premeditation, and I do not intend 
that it shall interfere with my sympathy for the good work that 
you are doing, but I hope that the time will come when you will 
make an apology to your friends and neighbours such as myself 
who honestly differ from you in opinion, and whom you have 
unjustly accused of prejudice for another race. The probability 
is that they are really actuated by a sympathy for their own 
people which has a deeper and more reasonable basis than is 
possessed or even understood by those who abuse them. 


It was no light thing at this time to oppose the war 
in any part of the country ; to oppose it at Birmingham 
was to place one’s self outside the social pale. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s dominion over the Midland city was still 
unchallenged. The records of modern politics contain 
no parallel to the sway which he had exercised for a 
generation over the great industrial community of Bir- 
mingham, and never was that influence more powerful 
than during the period of the war. It was not merely 
the result of Chamberlain’s personal authority. That 
was very great, but behind it there had developed as 
has been indicated, an organized system of political domin- 
ation which made it practically impossible for anyone to 
hope for public or official advancement in Birmingham 
who did not support the ruling party. Even the amen- 
ities of social life were restricted and vitiated by this 
circumstance. With a few exceptions, notably those of 
the Cadburys and the Tangyes, every conspicuous social 
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or business leader in Birmingham had steadily followed 
Chamberlain through all his political changes. George 
Cadbury, like his brother, had, as we have seen, broken 
away from Chamberlain on Home Rule, and the rupture 
was never healed. He preserved to the end a high respect 
for his capacity, was never heard even in times of the 
severest stress to speak of him with bitterness, and always 
handsomely recognized his services to Birmingham. But 
he had a deepening distrust of his political purposes, and 
an intense dislike of the ruthless suppression of anything 
like free opinion. The gulf between him and his old 
leader was greatly widened by the war, which placed 
George Cadbury more definitely at issue with Birmingham 
opinion than he had ever been. Much as he disliked the 
ordinary cut and thrust of politics he found it impossible 
on this occasion to remain inactive. He threw himself 
with unaccustomed enthusiasm into the struggle. North 
Worcestershire remained Unionist until Mr. J. W. Wilson, 
the sitting member, crossed the floor of the House in 1903. 
Mr. Wilson’s victory as a Liberal in 1906 was the only 
breach made in the Chamberlain territory in that memor- 
able contest, and without the influence of George Cadbury 
and Bournville that breach would not have been possible. 
Joseph Chamberlain made every effort to defeat Mr. 
Wilson, speaking two or three times in the constituency 
on the eve of the election. 

So strongly did George Cadbury feel the need that the 
public should be informed of the real facts about the 
origin and conduct of the war that he thought it his duty 
to take some action outside the Birmingham sphere. 
He was impressed by the fact that there was no morning 
paper between London and Sheffield that was not devoted 
to justifying the war and embittering feeling against the 
Boers. He had at this time no interest in any paper out- 
side Birmingham, and no thought of acquiring one. But 
as a temporary expedient for a special emergency he ar- 
ranged with the Morning Leader to pay for a special train 
to the north so that a paper which presented the views he 
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held might be delivered early in such towns as Northamp- 
ton, Birmingham, Leicester, Nottingham, and Sheffield. 

This incident shows how acutely he felt in regard 
to the crisis. But nevertheless he hesitated to take the 
much more serious plunge which the acceptance of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s proposal involved. He saw, although 
only dimly, that it would mean a new departure in his 
career at a time when he was disposed to relax his wider 
activities and confine himself entirely to those more 
intimate tasks, such as housing and the Adult School 
movement, which were most dear to him. This dispo- 
sition was increased by the recent death of his brother 
Richard, with whom he had been affectionately asso- 
ciated in business and family relationship all his life, and 
whose loss he felt keenly. Nevertheless, when he found 
that the scheme was in danger of falling through if he 
did not support it, he advanced the £20,000 required, 
and the paper was secured. It was controlled on the 
business side by a board of directors, and on the editorial 
side by Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, who brought with him 
on to the staff Mr. Massingham, and some of his colleagues 
who had left the Daily Chronicle when it had become a 
supporter of the war. 

The change in the policy of the Daily News created 
a profound effect in the country. It gave a powerful 
impulse to the cause of peace, exposed the machinations 
of the mine-owners, and denounced the “ methods of 
barbarism,” the evils of the concentration camps, and 
incidents like the execution of Scheepers. The spirit of 
Liberalism revived under its energetic and audacious 
leadership ; but, on the other hand, it awakened a bitter 
opposition in the dominant party, and it suffered disas- 
trously on the advertising side. Firms which had had 
dealings with the paper for years shut their doors against 
its representatives. Its auction advertisements which 
had been a great source of income disappeared entirely, 
and this was only one illustration of the general boycott. 
Moreover, the conduct of a paper by a board of directors 
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of various views drawn together hurriedly to meet an 
emergency was found to be impossible. Grave differences 
of opinion manifested themselves, and these were accen- 
tuated by the severe financial loss which had to be faced. 
There was no immediate hope of a change in the prospects 
of the paper. The war still dragged on with its tale of 
concentration camps and farm burnings, and the public 
weariness revenged itself, not on those who were responsible 
for it and its record of incompetence, but on those who 
opposed it, and whose opposition was supposed to be a 
source of encouragement to the Boers. And first among 
the offenders was the Daily News. The resources of the 
syndicate were nearly exhausted, and if the paper was to 
survive some new basis for its continuance must be found. 

The gravity of the position was increased by the 
decision of Mr. Thomasson of Bolton to assume no more 
financial responsibility in the matter. Mr. Thomasson, 
like George Cadbury, had put £20,000 into the paper ; 
but by the end of the year he found that he was in such 
fundamental disagreement with his fellow directors on 
questions of policy apart from the war, that he could not 
continue his connexion with the enterprise. In a letter 
to George Cadbury he said : 


As it seems likely the Daily News will go on pretty much as 
at present for a year or two, and as the Board seems not likely 
as constituted to make it any better, it is perhaps time for me 
to tell you frankly that I don’t feel disposed to put more money 
in it. I think it would be better to accept any suitable offer 
made by a Liberal or Liberals, say at or towards the end of the 
opening session of Parliament, rather than postpone it till all 
our money is gone and we could not obtain such good terms. 


This decision brought George Cadbury face to face 
with alternatives which were alike distasteful to him. 
He neither wished to assume new responsibilities in regard 
to the paper, nor did he wish to see it pass into other 
hands and revert to its original attitude on the war. 
He was opposed to Mr. Thomasson’s lukewarm attitude, 
but he was in agreement with him as to the need of bring 
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ing the war to an end, and he was prepared to see him 
take the paper over entirely. He suggested that the 
syndicate should be bought out by Mr. Thomasson in 
the interests of the latter’s son, Mr. Franklin Thomasson, 
who subsequently started the Tribune, and who was not 
indisposed to take up the task. The proposal was declined, 
and George Cadbury was called upon to make a final 
decision to go out of the concern entirely or to become 
solely responsible for it. There was no one else in the 
syndicate who was at once disposed and in the position 
to assume so heavy a burden. In a letter dated December 
20th, 1901, to Mr. C. P. Scott, the proprietor of the 
Manchester Guardian, with whom he had been in com- 
munication, he said : 


Grorce Cappury to Mr. OC. P. Scort 


Mr. Thomasson’s letter set me very seriously thinking this 
morning. Of course my personal comfort would be served by 
selling out my shares and getting out of the concern for which, 
as far as 1 can see as a man of business, there is little or no 
chance of success, and I believe that we could sell the paper just 
at the present time to those who are strongly supporting the 
war ; we have had one or two intimations that such would be 
possible, but this seems to me a terrible responsibility, as the 
Daily News ought to be a power for peace in the South of Eng- 
land as the Manchester Guardian is in the North. I remember 
when a newspaper was started in Birmingham to oppose the 
Daily Post the late Sir John Jaffray pooh-poohed it, saying 
that there was no chance of a board of directors competing 
with personal management, and I believe the only chance for 
the Daily News would be for one individual practically to have 
unlimited control. It is a tremendous responsibility, but I am 
not sure whether it is not my duty to endeavour to effect this. 


“J shrank at my time of life,” he wrote a little later 
to T. E. Ellis, M.P., “from taking up so heavy a 
responsibility, but I was led into it step by step. . 
I believed that Mr. Thomasson was perfectly right, and 
that when the war was over our difficulties would begin. 
Our directors were evidently not agreed on social and 
political questions, and how was it possible to run a paper 
successfully unless it came out definitely on matters such 
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as these?” Convinced that it was his duty to under- 
take the task, and satisfied that to make it successful he 
must leave the management in a single competent control, 
he entered into negotiations with Mr. Thomas Purvis 
Ritzema. Mr. Ritzema was a North country journalist 
who had had considerable newspaper successes at Middles- 
brough and Blackburn, where he owned the Northern 
Daily Telegraph, and who had recently, in conjunction 
with Sir Richard Tangye and Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, 
established the Daily Argus, an evening newspaper run 
in the Liberal interest at Birmingham. George Cadbury 
found in Mr. Ritzema a man im strong sympathy with his 
own social ideas, above all a keen land and housing re- 
former, and having bought out the syndicate, he com- 
mitted the whole business conduct of the paper to his 
charge, the editorship being placed in the hands of the 
writer of this book. Mr. Ritzema had the sanguine temper 
of the idealist, and outstripped George Cadbury in his 
desire to make the paper an influence on very stringent 
moral lines. George Cadbury very readily fell in with his 
point of view. He had taken up the business as a duty, 
and had no intention of benefiting financially from it, 
even if the results were satisfactory. It was his deter- 
mination not to take any profits which might come from 
the paper, but to devote them to the schemes in which he 
was interested. 

Two decisions had an important influence upon the 
course of events. One was that the paper should 
contain not only no betting advertisements or forecasts 
but no racing news at all; the other that it should not 
accept liquor advertisements. The former was a con- 
dition that George Cadbury himself made. The latter, 
which Mr. Ritzema pressed, was a point on which George 
Cadbury was less convinced. He saw a clear distinction 
between the two problems. “Millions of good people,” 
he said, “consume intoxicating drink, but I know no 
earnest Christian worker who gives way to betting.” He, 
however, yielded, and the paper began its new career with 
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two very serious restrictions. It was a well-intentioned 
but mistaken experiment. There had been instances 
before of newspapers eliminating racing news, but they 
had not been attended with results which encouraged 
imitation. Had the restriction in the case of the Daily 
News been confined to the exclusion of “ tips” no harm 
would have been done; but the exclusion of racing in- 
telligence itself meant the crippling of the paper on its 
news side, and while it was welcomed in some quarters 
as a courageous protest against a great national evil it 
was resented in others as an unwarrantable censorship 
of public morals. It was felt to be one thing to advocate 
legislation against betting and to refuse to publish betting 
news, and quite another thing to declare that horse- 
racing, as distinct from betting, was so immoral a thing 
that the newspaper reader should not be supplied with 
news in regard to it. As to the exclusion of liquor adver- 
tisements, this meant a serious restriction of the adver- 
tising revenue, already gravely diminished as a result of 
the Boer War. 

In the conduct of the paper George Cadbury took 
little or no part. He had satisfied himself that the only 
prospect of success lay in an unrestricted personal control. 
He himself had neither the disposition nor the intimacy 
with the details of the newspaper business to exercise 
that control himself. His object was to secure the 
advocacy of the Daily News for the social policy in which 
he was interested, and having secured that he left all the 
business details to the managing director, and the control 
of policy to the editor. It was a period of stress and tran- 
sition in the newspaper world. Apart from the effects 
of the war—now happily drawing to a close—very far- 
reaching changes were taking place in journalism. A 
revolution, similar to that which followed Gladstone’s 
abolition of the duties on newspapers a generation earlier, 
had resulted in a further cheapening of the press. The 
halfpenny paper had made its appearance in the morning 
press, and, favoured by the cheapness of raw material and 
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the spread of elementary education, was rapidly displacing 
the penny paper in circulation and influence. The appeal 
of journalism was passing from the middle classes to the 
democracy, and it was becoming increasingly difficult 
for the penny paper with its smaller circulation to command 
the advertising upon which the production of a successful 
newspaper is based. The Daily News, in addition to its 
losses attributable to the war, was suffering in common 
with other penny journals from these changing conditions. 
It had had a period of extraordinary prosperity following 
on the Franco-German War, and had in the seventies and 
early eighties paid its proprietors great dividends, as much 
as 183 per cent. But with the defeat of Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill in 1886 its prosperity began to decline, 
and the development of the halfpenny press some years 
later hastened the tendency. 

Altogether, apart from the war, therefore, the task 
which George Cadbury had undertaken was an extra- 
ordinarily difficult one. He faced it with characteristic 
courage and tenacity. He spared no money in his deter- 
mination to restore the fortunes of the paper, now at a 
very low ebb. It was enlarged to sixteen pages, new 
machinery was installed, the building was remodelled, 
the whole administration overhauled. The results, so 
far as circulation was concerned, were entirely satisfactory. 
The sale of the paper, which had fallen to 30,000 during 
the war, was raised to 80,000. Its influence was corre- 
spondingly increased. It became the vehicle in the press 
of the new spirit of social reform which was soon to change 
the current of politics. With the end of the war, and the 
disillusion that followed, public opinion had undergone a 
great change. The jingoism of the nineties was displaced 
by an eager concern about the condition of the people, 
on which the results of such inquiries as those of Charles 
Booth and Seebohm Rowntree had thrown a searching 
light. Chamberlain sought to divert the public mind by 
reviving the demand for Protection under the name of 
“ Tariff Reform,” but the attempt failed, and the move- 
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ment of opinion, influenced by the Daily News, went 
steadily in the direction of great social changes. The 
paper was engaged not only in resisting the new fiscal 
policy, the adoption of Chinese labour in South Africa, 
and the Licensing and Education Bills of Mr. Balfour’s 
Government, but in developing a constructive policy in 
view of the inevitable return of the Liberals to power. 
Three aspects of this policy in particular appealed 
to George Cadbury—the advocacy of old age pensions, 
the development of small holdings on a _ large 
scale, and the suppression of sweating. They were 
subjects to which he had devoted lifelong thought, 
and he rejoiced in the influence the Daily News 
gave him of bringing the facts as to the life of the 
poor home to the national conscience. If he shrank 
from the ordinary political struggle, he had no hesitation 
in identifying himself with these movements. He had 
borne nearly half the cost of the National Old Age Pensions 
League, and had fought against the proposal, favoured 
by Tory opinion, that the scheme should be made a 
contributory one. The League had been formed in the 
first instance at Browning Hall, and in unveiling a tablet 
put up there to commemorate the passage of the Act of 
1908 George Cadbury gave his view of the extension of 
the Act which seemed to him desirable. He said : 

We want to see the whole scheme carried out—a shilling a 
day at sixty for every man and woman in England, from the Duke 
of Westminster downwards ; only with this condition, that if the 
Duke wants his pension he must go to the post office and get it. 

If we asked for too much at once, in all human possibility 
we should have got nothing. Now it is for us to work down- 
wards in the scale of age. There is no work in England so hard 
as that of the wife of the working man earning 20s. a week. 
She can never put aside the money for old age pensions, and yet 
she has earned it more than any man living. 

On New Year’s Day, 1909, Mr. and Mrs. Cadbury 
gave a series of tea-parties to 6,000 old age pensioners 
belonging to North Worcestershire to celebrate the 
triumph of the movement. 
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When the suggestion was made that the Daily News 
should organize an exhibition of sweated industries, 
George Cadbury undertook to pay the whole cost. That 
exhibition was limited to the exposure of the wretched 
wages paid to the home-worker, not that there were not 
many factories where low wages prevailed, but because it 
was feared that no practical results would be assured if 
the net was spread too wide. It was explained that the 
exposure did not necessarily cast a slur on the ultimate 
employer, but that it was the result of a system by which 
the work was handed out through a series of middlemen. 
Turning over the leaves of the illustrated edition of the 
catalogue of that exhibition to-day it is difficult to believe 
that it was compiled so short a time ago as May, 1906. 
Button roses made at 1s. 4d. a gross, with buds thrown 
in; Parma violets at 7d. a gross; cardboard boxes at a 
wage which worked out at 1s. 3d. for twelve hours; hook 
and eye carding at Is. 4d. for 384 hooks and 384 eyes; 
shirt-making by the piece for which wages came out at 
less than a penny an hour; sack-repairing which yielded 
2s. a week, full work, the maximum sum for a quick worker 
coming out at about 6s.; a heavy day’s work of eleven 
hours at chain-making which gave an average wage of 
6s. to 8s. a week ; match and tack boxes at 24d. per gross ; 
these were samples of the kind of prices paid. The ex- 
hibition was held at Queen’s Hall, and remained open 
from May 2nd to June 18th. The workers earning these 
wretched wages sat there plying their trades at a pace 
which left no illusion that slackness could be the cause of 
the smallness of the weekly wage. Princess Henry of 
Battenberg opened the exhibition, which was visited by 
many thousands of all ranks, from Princess May of Teck 
(Queen Mary) downwards. The effect was deep and 
lasting. The national conscience was awakened, and the 
ordinary consumer began to realize that tolerance of the 
system under which such wages were possible was a crime. 
Employers of labour were startled in many cases to learn 
what the system of contracting and _ sub-contracting 
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really meant. Out of the exhibition emerged the Anti- 
Sweating League, and a Bill, founded on Sir Charles 
Dilke’s proposal, for a minimum wage in sweated industries 
was adopted by the League. This Bill became law under 
the title of the Trade Boards Act. It applied the principle 
of the minimum wage to three or four specified sweated 
industries, and the success of the measure has since led 
to the extension of the Trade Board system to a great 
number of industries in which the workers were too ill- 
organized for ordinary trade union action. Not less 
influential was the campaign which the Daily News 
conducted for compulsory powers for the establishment 
of small holdings, which bore fruit in the Act of 1907. 
But apart from questions of policy the paper associated 
itself very powerfully with social and industrial interests 
of various kinds. It became a vehicle not merely of opinion 
but of action. Its first great undertaking of this kind was a 
religious census of London. This was carried through at 
George Cadbury‘s cost and at his inspiration. He was 
anxious to supplement the investigations of Charles Booth 
into the social life of London by exact data as to the 
religious tendencies of the time. The results of the census, 
which appeared in a monumental book edited by Mr. 
Mudie Smith, created a deep impression and supplied 
the churches with valuable knowledge and stimulus. 
Another event in connexion with which the Daily News 
played a conspicuous part was the Bethesda strike. It is 
not necessary here to enter into the merits of that great 
struggle. Itwas the culmination of a long period of irritation 
in the relations between Lord Penrhyn and his workpeople. 
Like Sir Anthony Absolute, Lord Penrhyn was an amiable 
man when he had his own way; but he was despotic in 
his conception of the rights of ownership, and was prepared 
to suffer any loss rather than yield to the men. On their 
side the men were equally stiff and uncompromising. 
For more than a year the village that lies at the entrance 
to the wild Frangeon Valley was the scene of a tragedy 
without parallel in British industry. It was like a city 
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under a siege. Its resources were dependent entirely on 
the great quarry, and with these resources withdrawn it 
had no means of existence except what could be raised 
outside. The Daily News opened a fund and formed a 
committee in London. Through this fund and the efforts 
of the Bethesda Choir, which toured the country, some- 
thing like £30,000 was raised. Meanwhile the Daily News 
carried on a campaign in favour of arbitration. But 
Lord Penrhyn rejected the intervention of the Board of 
Trade, and the Government of the day took no steps to 
bring about a compromise. The struggle only ended with 
the complete exhaustion of the men and the destruction 
of their union. Later on Lord Penrhyn brought an action 
for libel against Mr. W. J. Parry, one of the local supporters 
of the men, who had charged him with “tyranny.” He 
secured a verdict which involved Mr. Parry in damages 
and costs amounting to £2,500. Distraint was threatened, 
and Mr. Parry’s public career seemed at an end unless 
he could raise the money within a few days. He made 
an appeal to the Daily News, which promptly opened a 
fund on his behalf, and the necessary sum was raised in 
three or four days. 

In a crisis of another sort the Daily News subsequently 
performed a similar service. The winter of 1904-5 was 
a time of grave unemployment and distress in the East 
End of London. Work at the docks had fallen to the 
lowest point, and Canning Town was reduced to a con- 
dition of impoverishment unexampled even in a district 
where extreme poverty is the normal condition. The 
situation grew steadily worse, and the region of the 
docks and West Ham was in the grip of famine. A few 
days before Christmas, when it was clear that unless food 
was forthcoming the people would perish, the Daily News 
opened a fund for their relief, and in a series of powerful 
articles from the pen of Mr. A. KE. Copping gave a poignant 
picture of the famine-stricken homes of West Ham. The 
public response was instant and munificent. Throughout 
the Christmas season cheques and postal orders rained 
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into Bouverie Street. Indiscriminate giving was avoided. 
Local committees were formed in every ward in South- 
west Ham; relief was given in kind and clothing, and 
warehouses were established to which gifts of goods were 
sent, and from whence they were distributed. When the 
immediate pressure of famine was relieved, the administra- 
tion took the form of provision of work, and Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman, then a member of the staff of the Daily News, 
and Mr. Will Crooks, accompanied the writer on a pil- 
grimage in search of work for the unemployed. The 
proposal was that the public bodies should find the work, 
and that the fund should find the money. With these 
schemes the deputation interviewed mayors and corpora- 
tions and committees and the Epping Forest Commis- 
sioners. And as a result the unemployed dockers were 
turned into various useful public works at the expense of 
the Daily News fund. Old playgrounds were asphalted, and 
new ones were laid out, an open air bath was constructed, 
West Ham hospital was painted and decorated, levelling 
and draining work was carried out in Epping Forest, 
and in other directions useful and permanent work was 
accomplished. 

In all these enterprises George Cadbury took a deep 
interest, and to all of them he gave generously and un- 
obtrusively. The work which the paper was doing 
politically and practically was very gratifying to him, 
and at no moment did he regret having assumed so heavy 
a responsibility. But the financial position was in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory. The enlargement of the paper 
had added substantially to the cost of production, while, 
on the other hand, the disastrous effects of the war on 
its advertising showed no signs of passing away. The 
loss, so far from diminishing, grew steadily more formid- 
able. It became doubtful whether, in the face of the 
competition of the halfpenny papers, the fortunes of the 
Daily News could be re-established on a penny basis. 
On questions of this sort George Cadbury still relied 
entirely on the judgment of Mr. Ritzema, and when the 
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latter came to the conclusion that the future of the Daily 
News must be with the halfpenny press he readily ac- 
quiesced. The change, which was coincident with a 
similar change in the Daily Chronicle, was made promptly 
and successfully in spite of great mechanical difficulties. 
The result was a large increase in the circulation of the 
paper and wide extension of its influence. 

But financially the change worked no improvement 
in the position of the paper. All newspapers depend for 
their existence on advertising revenue ; but none depends 
upon it so much as the halfpenny morning paper, which, 
with its ten or twelve or fourteen pages, is produced at 
a cost which involves a loss on every copy printed. If this 
loss is balanced by the revenue from advertisements, all 
is well; if it is not then the position can only be expressed 
in the immortal phrase of Mr. Micawber. The self- 
imposed handicap consequent upon the exclusion of racing 
news and liquor advertisements became more serious 
now that, as a halfpenny paper, the journal relied upon 
the support of the great public, and the demands upon 
George Cadbury’s purse rapidly increased. Already he 
had sunk a great fortune in the paper, and his benefac- 
tions in other directions had diminished in consequence, 
for although in the possession of a large income from his 
business, he had never accumulated vast wealth, having 
proceeded upon the principle of spending the money upon 
the cases in which he was interested during his own life- 
time. Post mortem generosity did not appeal to him. 
He had never, as has been said, intended to profit by the 
money he had invested in the Daily News. He had 
indeed arranged for a trust to administer any such profits 
for the benefit of certain institutions. But on the other 
hand, he could not contemplate a permanent loss of 
£20,000 or £80,000 a year, especially in view of his ultimate 
demise and the dispersion of his estate among his numerous 
family. He could, of course, have sold the property ; but 
it would have meant the transfer of its political influence 
to causes with which he did not sympathize, and he took 
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the view throughout that his money was better spent 
in influencing public opinion in the direction of social 
reform than in any other cause. 

' In spite, therefore, of the heavy drain on his purse 
he decided to continue the work, but it became clear that 
he must make a change in the control of the business. 
In 1907 after five years of association with the Daily 
News Mr. Ritzema retired, and was succeeded by George 
Cadbury’s third son, Henry Tylor Cadbury, who had 
been engaged in farming, but who gave up that career 
at the request of his father, and with his friend, Bertram 
Crosfield, who later married his sister Eleanor, undertook 
the task of management under a board of directors, of 
which his eldest brother, Edward Cadbury, subsequently 
became chairman. At this time the advisability of 
reverting to a penny paper status was seriously considered, 
but the unfortunate experience of the Tribune, which had 
been founded by Mr. Franklin Thomasson in 1906, and 
which in the course of a career of less than two years 
was understood to have lost something like £500,000, 
did not encourage the adoption of the step. The alterna- 
tive was a new advance on popular lines. This took 
the bold form of a simultaneous publication in London 
and Manchester. Premises were taken in Dale Street, 
Manchester, machinery was installed there, and a duplicate 
staff established. The two offices were connected by 
private telegraph wires, and the paper was issued simul- 
taneously from the two centres. In this way the paper 
was brought within reach of the whole country from 
Cornwall to Aberdeen in time for the breakfast table. 
The result was a further very large increase in the circu- 
lation which now approached 400,000 per day. But the 
cost of production was proportionately increased, and 
the loss showed no diminution. 

The struggle had now become the dominating concern 
of George Cadbury’s life. He had entered into it un- 
willingly, and it had brought him nothing but financial 
loss and personal abuse. He became the target for the 
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attacks of all who hated the new social policy pursued by 
the Liberal Government after its return to power in 1906. 
That policy had been advocated and made possible largely 
by the influence of the Daily News, and its opponents 
struck at George Cadbury as the most effective way of 
attacking his paper. But the more he was slandered, 
the more he became convinced that it was his duty to 
continue the struggle. He was conscious that he had 
no personal aims to further, and was satisfied that the 
policy of the Government was right, and that in support- 
ing it he was doing the best service to his country that 
lay in his power. He had never looked for rewards, 
and he accepted the scourgings as an inevitable conse- 
quence of interfering with social wrongs. “If I spent 
my money on deer forests and personal splendour,”’ he 
would say laughingly, “‘I should be a very good fellow, 
and have a very good time, but because I spend it in ways 
that I think will help to drive misery and wrong out of 
the world, I am a humbug and a hypocrite. Well, it’s 
always been so, and always will be so.” 

So far from retreating from the journalistic field he, 
in 1910, advanced still farther into it. At this time the 
proprietors of the Morning Leader and the Sitar were 
anxious to dispose of their property. The papers had 
both been conducted on advanced Liberal lines, and 
George Cadbury was anxious that in changing hands 
they should not change their policy. It was known that 
there was a desire to acquire them in the Conservative 
interest, and in order to defeat that possibility, George 
Cadbury, after much hesitation, agreed with members of 
the Rowntree family, to buy out the proprietors. The 
decision was taken with a full sense of the new line of 
attack which it invited. The Morning Leader and the 
Star in common with all other London morning and 
evening papers except the Daily News published betting 
and racing news. ‘To exclude such news from them would 
have been to destroy them in the interests of their com- 
petitors. To continue to give racing news in them, 
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while excluding it from the Daily News, would offer a 
splendid opening to the enemy. George Cadbury himself 
was fully conscious of this dilemma. In a letter dated 
June 8rd, 1910, written to his son Laurence, then at 
Cambridge, he said : 


Some six months ago the Morning Leader and Star were on 
the market. Between them they had a circulation of over 
half a million a day, and it seemed a very serious matter to let 
them go into the hands of those who might seek to promote 
war with Germany and would oppose measures of social reform. 
For a month or two I declined to have anything to do with 
the papers because the Star was a great betting medium, but 
I sought to be guided by commonsense, and it was evident 
that the Star with betting news and pleading for social reform 
and for peace was far better than the Star with betting and 
opposing social reform, and stirring up strife with neighbouring 
nations. So with great reluctance, I consented to take some 
part in the purchase, but with the idea that in the course of 
years it might be possible to do without betting forecasts. At 
once to change the character of the Star would have given over 
the circulation to its only competitor, which gave more space 
to betting news, so that it was evidently wise to make any 
change slowly and cautiously. The Hcho with its fine past had 
failed about six months after giving up betting news, and no 
halfpenny evening paper apparently could exist without it. 


There followed a furious campaign against George 
Cadbury and the Rowntrees in a certain section of the 
Conservative press. It was headed by the Spectator, 
which was a strenuous opponent of the Government and 
of the Daily News. This organ had never shown any 
enthusiasm for the experiment of the Daily News in ex- 
cluding racing news, nor had it expressed any indignation 
at the otherwise universal practice of the daily press in 
publishing such news. Now, however, it overflowed 
week after week with attacks on George Cadbury, through 
which the charge of “organized cant and hypocrisy” 
ran like a refrain. George Cadbury was held up to 
execration as an odious example of the sleek hypocrite 
who profited by the degradation and vice of others. He 
had, as a matter of fact, by this time spent a large fortune 
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on newspapers, and to the end of his days never drew a 
penny of personal profit from them, nor ever intended to 
draw profit from them. The lead of the Spectator was 
followed by other newspapers, and for some months there 
was a hue and cry at the heels of George Cadbury. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the principal of the Birmingham University, 
referring in a speech at Birmingham to these attacks, 
said that they ‘“‘ savoured not so much of political animosity 
as of a fixed idea which was becoming akin to lunacy,” 
and the Manchester Guardian, in an able leader on the 
subject, remarked “For this, they (the Cadburys and 
Rowntrees) are assailed with such severity, and in tones 
of such severe morality that a careless reader of the con- 
troversy might have supposed that they had introduced 
a gambling newspaper for the first time into the white- 
robed company of the London daily press, instead of 
having made almost the first break with that press’s 
disreputable practice.” 

It was not, however, the attacks in the press which 
gave him concern. He understood quite well that they 
were inspired not by outraged morality but by political 
feeling. It was otherwise with the criticisms which were 
levelled at him on the subject within the Quaker com- 
munity. These gave him real distress, because he knew 
that they proceeded from a genuine sense that his owner- 
ship of a newspaper which gave betting news was not 
consistent with the principles of Friends. It was a case 
of conscience. George Cadbury had decided it for him- 
self, and was immovable. He had decided that it was 
better to keep the Siar as an influence for what he believed 
to be good causes than to let it pass into hands which 
would make it the instrument of what he regarded as 
an evil cause. He would not, he argued, prevent it from 
giving betting news by letting others have it: he would 
only prevent it from exercising those of its functions which 
were wholesome and public-spirited. It was impossible 
to make a drastic change without ruining the paper. 
That ruin would not stop the betting news; it would 
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only transfer it to other channels which were already 
waiting to receive it. But it was his intention that, 
quietly and unobtrusively, the character of the paper 
should be changed, and he hoped that legislation would 
be passed which made the publication of betting news 
illegal. He held that it was in that way that reform 
could be accomplished. While it was legal to publish 
betting news, no evening paper could exist without it. 
It must be admitted that the position was equivocal, and 
that the argument was capable of being represented as 
casuistical. But of the motives that actuated him there 
was no doubt in any mind that understood him. He saw 
objection in both courses open to him; he took that 
course which seemed to him to offer the balance of 
good. 

But the strain of these controversies was telling on 
him. He was now well over seventy, and though physically 
alert he was no longer fitted to bear the mental stress 
which problems of conduct always gave him. He had 
not the faculty of doing things lightly and indifferently. 
Every act was the subject of grave thought, and as he 
advanced in years made an obvious demand upon his 
nervous energies. He was no longer capable of bearing 
the burden of a long discussion, and was troubled by 
attacks which would formerly have left him indifferent. 
When, therefore, the question arose of amalgamating the 
Daily News and Morning Leader, he definitely decided to 
surrender his interests to younger hands. He had steadily 
maintained the intention that no personal profit should 
accrue to him from his newspaper interests, and had 
devised his property in the papers in such a way as to 
secure that the principle of the application of profits to 
public causes should prevail after his death. In the 
Trust Deed which he caused to be drawn up for the transfer 
of his interest in the papers the bulk of the shares were 
disposed of so as to provide that their policy should, as 
far as was humanly possible, be maintained on the lines 
which he approved, and that the profits that might accrue 
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should be applied to certain specified purposes in which 
he was interested. 

Accompanying the deed of the new Daily News trust, 
which embodied his intentions, were the following memor- 
anda : 

‘IT desire in general terms to indicate the consider- 
ations which have induced me to found the above Trust. 
I wish it, however, to be distinctly understood that these 
memoranda are of no legal or binding force, and are not 
intended to restrict or extend the full discretion given to 
the trustees by the legal document creating the Trust. I 
have thought, however, it might assist those who will be 
associated with it to know the thoughts which have in- 
fluenced me in its creation. 

‘““I desire in forming the Daily News Trust that it 
may be of service in bringing the ethical teaching of Jesus 
Christ to bear upon National questions, and in promoting 
National Righteousness; for example, that Arbitration 
should take the place of War, and that the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount—especially of the Beatitudes— 
should take the place of Imperialism and of the military 
spirit which is contrary to Christ’s teaching that Love 
is the badge by which the Christian should be known. 
The parable of the Good Samaritan teaches human 
brotherhood, and that God has made of one blood all 
nations of men. Disobedience to this teaching has brought 
condign punishment on nations; and though wars of 
aggression have brought honour and wealth to a few, 
they have always in the long run brought suffering upon 
the great majority of conquerors and conquered alike. 

“T trust the Daily News will be absolutely unsectarian, 
and in sympathy with those of every school of thought 
who are secking to bring the ethical teaching of Jesus 
Christ to bear upon national questions. The Trustees 
will hold more than half the ordinary shares, so that the 
control of the papers, as to appointing Directors, Editors, 
etc., will be now, and I trust will always continue, in their 
hands. Should more ordinary shares be created I hope 
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that it may be found possible for at least one-half of such 
shares to be purchased by this Trust, and that the pur- 
chase of such shares shall have the first claim upon the 
income, so that the Trustees may control the policy during 
the existence of the Trust. The Trust Deed itself gives 
a general idea of how the remaining income from such 
shares should be used. 

“Much of current philanthropic effort is directed to 
remedying the more superficial evils. I earnestly desire 
that the Daily News Trust may be of service in assisting 
those who are seeking to remove their underlying causes. 
To this end if the funds permitted, it would be in accord- 
ance with my wish that the Trust should control, by 
purchase or otherwise, other newspapers, conducting 
them not with a primary view to profit but with the object 
of influencing public thought in channels all of which 
appeal to me—though possibly they may not appeal to 
the trustees, and if this should be the case in any instance 
then the trustees will be at liberty to follow their own 
conscientious convictions. For example, I am an advocate 
of the taxation of land values, of the appropriation by the 
nation of unearned increment, and of such alteration in 
the land laws as would increase the number of small 
holdings; of cutting down military expenditure which 
presses so heavily on the poor of all countries ; of relieving 
the labourer from all taxation for military purposes, and 
placing such taxation on the wealthy ; of promoting such 
legislation as would tend to improve the lot of the poor 
and lessen the opportunities for the accumulation of wealth 
in a few hands; of the gradual acquisition by the State 
of all minerals below the surface, also of all monopolies 
that can be better administered by the community for 
the benefit of all. Circumstances change, but the spirit 
of Christ’s teaching is unchangeable. ‘The words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.’ 

“I hope that those who have the administration of 
this Trust will enter into fields of social service which 
they may consider more important than those indicated, 
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and that none of the objects which I have enumerated, 
and which under present social conditions appear to be 
of paramount importance, should be pursued after the 
trustees consider they have ceased to be vital to the 
interests of the community. 

‘“‘T have been an Adult School teacher for fifty years, 
which shows my conviction that all real reform must 
begin with the individual, but it has also convinced me 
of the necessity for progressive legislation. It is impossible 
to foresee the future, and it therefore seems best for the 
Trust to terminate at the end of twenty-one years. It 
will be for the then trustees to decide whether to renew 
the Trust on similar lines, or to hand over the value of 
the shares to the Bournville Village Trust, which was 
founded to improve housing conditions, or use it for some 
other purpose which the trustees unanimously consider 
more useful in the interests of humanity.” 

In forwarding a copy of the memorandum to each 
of the sons who were concerned with the future of the 
paper as trustees, he wrote as follows: 


My pzEaAR Son, 


I should like you to keep this letter and the memorandum 
accompanying the Trust Deed with the certificate I have pre- 
sented to you of shares in the Daily News and Leader and Star. 
When I took over the Daily News in 1901, only about 39,000 
were published per day, and ten years of strenuous work have 
brought it up to its present circulation. During the first seven 
years of loss, struggle and disappointment I had the loyal help 
of Mr. A. G. Gardiner, and in addition I have had during the 
last six years the help of Edward, and Henry’s help during 
the last four years, without which I should have given up the 
conflict as apparently hopeless, as my pnysical powers were 
beginning to fail. 

I want you to know that the money that I have invested in 
these papers would otherwise have been given to charities. I 
had a profound conviction that money spent on charities was 
of infinitely less value than money spent in trying to arouse my 
fellow countrymen to the necessity for measures to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor, forsaken and downtrodden masses 
which can be done most effectively by a great newspaper. This 
will no doubt make you feel some responsibility as to how divi- 
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dends from these shares, if there be any, should be spent, though 
they will be absolutely your own to spend as you like. 

; If you champion the cause of the poor who cannot do any- 
thing to recompense you, you must expect savage attacks from 
those whose interests may be affected. I have been bitterly 
attacked in society papers, also on the other hand by anarchists 
who desire a violent revolution, and who know that progressive 
legislation will make this impossible. These articles were written 
by those who knew nothing of me personally, but who attacked 
the Daily News through me, knowing that I was the owner of 
the paper—I do not feel any bitterness towards the writers, as 
it is only what every man may expect who endeavours con- 
scientiously to do his duty as a public man. 

Now in the evening of life, I can look back with intense joy 
and satisfaction to the expenditure of time, energy and money 
on these newspapers, which have never brought me anything in 
return, and can joyfully say with Rutherford: 

“ T’ve wrestled on toward heaven, 
’°Gainst storm, and wind and tide ; 
Now like a weary traveller 
That leaneth on his guide, 

Amid the shades of evening, 
While sinks life’s lingering sand, 
I hail the glory dawning, 

From Immanuel’s land.” 


Your attached Father, 
(Signed) GzorGE CADBURY. 


This letter was the formal farewell to the enterprise 
into which he had entered ten years before, at what he 
conceived to be the dictates of duty. With the amalgama- 
tion of the two morning papers, under circumstances which 
seemed to assure success, he felt a new chapter was being 
opened in which he could play no serviceable part. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A SLAVERY ISSUE 


Controversies and Calumnies—A Slander—The Angola Slave Trade— 
A Libel Action—The Measures taken against Slavery—A Famous 
Trial—An Amazing Verdict—Public Comments. 


OT the least of the penalties inflicted on George 
Cadbury by the Daily News adventure was the 
public attention it directed to him. There is no 

more assured path to the limelight than the ownership 
of a great newspaper. It confers power without responsi- 
bility, and showers honours upon those who seek them 
with a generous hand. George Cadbury did not want 
honours, and disliked the limelight. He had accepted 
such publicity as was involved in his efforts for the better- 
ment of social conditions because it served the purpose 
of popularizing his ideas. But he shrank from the stage 
of public affairs, and, as we have seen, his membership 
of the City Council of Birmingham did not thrust him 
into any prominence even among the people to whom 
he had given a life of personal service. No one had less 
ambition for the rdle of a public celebrity, and had he 
realized the extent to which, in becoming the owner of 
the Daily News, that rédle would be imposed upon him 
he might have hesitated to accept the responsibility. He 
had undertaken the task because he felt the need of a 
newspaper which should sustain the causes of social 
reform he had at heart, but he was ill-prepared to meet 
the storm which the first indications of the success of that 
policy aroused. During the early years of his connexion 
with the paper, when a Conservative Government was 
in power, there was no personal attack on George Cadbury, 
who was—quite justly, for he interfered little in the details 
of the policy of his paper—supposed to have no share 
238 
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in the various controversies in which his journal was 
engaged. His simplicity and uprightness of character 
were known, and enemies of the policy pursued by the 
Daily News were content with expressing their surprise 
that George Cadbury continued his support. 

But with the sweeping Liberal victory of 1906 a new 
element of bitterness was introduced into party politics. 
In that triumph the Daily News had had its share, by 
its advocacy of social and land reform, its exposure of 
the fallacies of Protection, and by its attitude on “‘ Chinese 
labour’ and the war stores scandal. Its leaflets and 
pamphlets, circulated by the million, had been a factor 
in the campaign, the seriousness of which was recognized 
by Joseph Chamberlain when at a great meeting at 
Birmingham he denounced the Daily News leaflet of ‘‘ The 
Two Loaves,” and dramatically produced two loaves of 
bread of trifling disparity which, he claimed, really repre- 
sented the effect of the corn-tax. Three members of the 
staff of the paper—Mr. Masterman, Mr. P. W. Wilson, 
and Mr. Chiozza Money—shared in the success at the 
polls, and one of them, Mr. Masterman, entered the 
Government. Mr. Vaughan Nash, another member of 
the editorial staff of the paper, became Secretary to the 
Prime Minister. 

The political activity of the paper drew upon it an 
envenomed hostility, which was accentuated as the 
policy of the new Government developed. This hostility 
was gradually focused on the man behind the paper, 
and a campaign against George Cadbury, begun in papers 
of the type of The World and the National Review, was 
gradually extended, though in a more guarded form, into 
the daily press. The World invented the phrase, the 
“* Cocoa Press,” for the newspapers of which the Cadburys 
and the Rowntrees were the largest proprietors, and the 
gibe was eagerly adopted by Mr. Bottomley of John 
Bull among others. George Cadbury was transformed 
into a “serpentine and malevolent cocoa magnate,” and 
we began to hear about the “‘ Cocoa Trust.” 
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But as no sane person who knew anything of him 
suspected him to be “‘ serpentine and malevolent,” attacks 
of this kind did no particular harm, however distasteful 
they might be. The first specific allegation brought against 
him was so puerile that it need only be mentioned as 
an instance of the fantastic distortions of the truth which 
may be made to serve as arguments in political controver- 
sies. The Daily News, which for a period—without George 
Cadbury’s convinced support—had declined liquor adver- 
tisements, was an advocate of temperance among other 
reforms. Inquiries carried out by Mr. G. B. Wilson, the 
present Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, into 
the cost in crime, poverty and pauperism of an excessive 
number of public-houses in one of the Birmingham areas, 
and into the holdings of members of both Houses of Par- 
liament in the liquor trade, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. In fact these inquiries were financed principally 
by one of his sons, but they were ascribed to George 
Cadbury’s initiative. It is true that he was, in common 
with other social reformers, anxious to secure reform in 
the drink trade and temperance among the people, for 
he had seen at first-hand the demoralizing effect of drink 
in the Birmingham slums, but he was not one of those 
who believed that temperance alone would cure the 
nation of allits ills. But the charge boldly levelled against 
him was not even that he was a fanatic against drink ; 
it was that he promoted a temperance crusade because 
if people consumed less intoxicating liquor they would 
buy more cocoa ! 

The second line of attack was not so devoid of humour. 
It was developed by Mr. Bonar Law in the House of 
Commons on May 14th, 1907, when he said : 

I think it very unreasonable and most unfair that the large 
fortunes which are made in this country out of these (the cocoa) 
industries should be used as they are to subsidize newspapers 
and to help finance Members of Parliament whose influence is 
used to prevent other people getting precisely the same advan- 


tages as they enjoy, and without which advantages as they 
enjoy there would be none of the money to spend in this way. 
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This speech by Mr. Bonar Law, raising this question 
of the differentiation between raw and manufactured 
cocoa, was made on the occasion of Mr. Asquith’s second 
Budget, and was pointed with cries of “Cadbury.” The 
whole tax amounted to £250,000 a year, and Mr. Asquith 
postponed the “expurgation of this small protectionist 
taint,” though the cocoa manufacturers would have been 
saved much trouble by the abolition of the duty or the 
rectification of the anomaly, which was allowed to persist 
until 1911. Mr. Rowntree accurately defined the position 
of the cocoa manufacturers when he said in the House of 
Commons (July 6th, 1910): 


I go further, and I say that both Messrs. Cadbury and my own 
firm have publicly again and again asked for the duties to be 
abolished. I have pressed it upon the Chancellor myself, both be- 
fore I was a member and since I have been a member of this House. 


The cocoa manufacturers regarded the cocoa duty 
very much as Lancashire might have regarded a tax on 
raw cotton. The note! at the foot of this page explains 


1 The duty on imported raw cocoa was 1d. per lb. It requires nearly 
two lb. of raw cocoa to make one lb. of powder, and it follows, therefore, 
that on manufactured powder the import duty was 2d. per lb., and so far 
as the import of cocoa was concerned, whether manufactured or in its raw 
state, there was no protection taint save in the extremely problematical 
detail of cocoa butter. But the ‘‘ butter” extracted in the process of 
manufacture is a valuable by-product, and 1d. a lb. was charged by the 
Customs authorities on imported cocoa butter. But this portion of the duty 
only produced £4,000 a year—a measure of protection quite negligible. 

The crux of the matter lay with chocolate, which formed only a part of 
the industries associated with the names of Cadbury, Rowntree, Fry, and 
the other forty or fifty manufacturing firms. Cocoa is only one of the 
several ingredients in chocolate, others being sugar and milk, which were, 
in those days, either untaxed or taxed at a different and lower scale. 'The 
real anomaly had been that whereas the British manufacturer only paid 
his 1d. per lb. duty on cocoa actually used in chocolate, his foreign com- 
petitor paid 2d. per lb. duty on chocolate imported into this country as if 
that chocolate were made entirely of cocoa with no other ingredients added. 
This was, so far as it went, a measure of protection, but it was not the only 
anomaly that lurked in these duties, The cocoa manufacturers had a 
grievance. Not only was their raw material penalized, but they were 
denied a drawback on their exports. It followed that in neutral markets 
abroad, and still more in protected markets, they were placed under a 
demonstrable handicap. The drawback though often sought was not 
conceded until the year 1911, when the whole scheme of the duties was 
revised. _Chocolate was made dutiable according to its ingredients and, at 
a cost of £45,000 to the revenue, the scale was adjusted with microscopic 
accuracy according to the strictest canons of free trade. 
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the nature of the “ protectionist taint” which was so 
long the subject of acrid controversy before it was ex- 
purgated in Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 1911. It will 
be seen that it was a very two-edged affair, and that the 
Tariff Reform League shot wide when they asked naively, 
‘“‘ Tf a protective tariff enables cocoa and chocolate manu- 
facturers to build garden cities, why should not other 
industries benefit ? ” 

The third allegation made against George Cadbury 
was infinitely more damaging, and as the slanders per- 
sisted he was impelled at last to take the matter into open 
court. It was, briefly, that while Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers pursued a humane and enlightened policy 
towards their own workpeople at Bournville they ac- 
quiesced in a system which amounted to slavery on the 
plantations in San Thomé and Principe off the Angola 
Coast of Africa, from which part of their supply of raw 
material was brought. The better informed Conservative 
journals, among them The Times and the Spectator, in 
discussing the deplorable condition of the labourers in the 
island plantations, made perfectly clear the efforts which 
were being made by Messrs. Cadbury and other firms of 
cocoa manufacturers to destroy the evil; but the slander 
found a welcome in less responsible journals. Matters 
came to a head with the publication of an article in the 
Standard of September, 1908 : 


We learn with profound interest from Lisbon (it ran) that 
Mr. Cadbury, the head of the famous firm of cocoa manufac- 
turers, is about to go to Angola, where he will investigate for 
himself the manner in which “ labourers ”’ are recruited for the 
plantations of the islands which supply Messrs. Cadbury with 
the raw material of their justly celebrated products. ... We 
congratulate Mr. Cadbury upon his journey, which does not come 
too soon. . . . One might have supposed that Messrs. Cadbury 
would have long ago ascertained the condition and circum- 
stances of those labourers of the west coast of Africa and the 
islands adjacent who provide them with raw material. That 
precaution does not seem to have been taken. It was left to 
others to throw light on those favoured portions of the earth’s 
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surface which enjoy the rule of Portugal in Africa. Other 
observers have anticipated Mr. Cadbury... . 

The writer went on to refer to “‘ a book of great power, 
transparent sincerity, and the most painful interest ” 
written four years earlier by Mr. H. W. Nevinson. ‘No 
Englishman,” wrote the Standard, “can read it without 
a certain sense of shame, for it shows that negro slavery, 
which it is one of the glories of our history to have assailed 
so often, still flourishes in its wickedness and its cruelty 
in those Portuguese Colonies. It is not called slavery— 
‘contract labour’ they name it now—but in most of the 
essentials it is that monstrous trade in human flesh and 
blood against which the Quaker and Radical ancestors 
of Mr. Cadbury thundered in the better days of England.” 
Again: ‘ The labourers are herded into compounds (think 
of that, Mr. Cadbury, compounds!).” As for the con- 
dition of the labourer: ‘‘ He’s beaten, if he does not work 
hard enough, and nearly whipped to death if he tries to 
escape. Portuguese law requires that he shall be re- 
patriated (it is another term Mr. Cadbury should appre- 
ciate !) in two years, but he is never repatriated. . . .” 

The Standard described this as a “terrible indict- 
ment ” and added: “‘ There is only one thing more amaz- 
ing than his (Mr. Nevinson’s) statements, and that is 
the strange tranquillity with which they are received by 
those virtuous people in England whom they intimately 
concern.” 

This attack did not err on the side of subtlety, and it 
displayed what appeared to be a wilful ignorance of the 
facts. The Evening Standard, published by the same 
company, had indeed shortly before been at pains to 
show that the cocoa firms had not shown “ tranquillity ” 
in the matter. Apropos of a canard that an ex-Boer 
general was contemplating a raid into Portuguese Africa 
on behalf of the natives there appeared a paragraph in 
which it was suggested that— 


. . . the agitation carried on for some years past by the 
great Quaker firms which import cocoa from the Portuguese 
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islands has done and is, likely to do a great deal more than a 
filibustering descent, however benevolent its intentions, on the 
shores of a Portuguese Colony. 


In view of this it was impossible for the Standard 
to plead ignorance of facts. Messrs. Cadbury Brothers 
had no alternative but to take action for libel. The 
Standard had ample time to reconsider the matter, but 
when the case, after more than a year’s interval, 
came before Mr. Justice Pickford at the Birmingham 
Assizes in December, 1909, the “particulars” put 
forward by the defendants aggravated the original 
statement. The story of the long negotiations engaged 
in by the Quaker firms to stop slavery in Angola, negotia- 
tions begun before the English press was aware of the 
scandal, was told at the hearing of this case, especially 
through the evidence of W. A. Cadbury (a nephew of 
George Cadbury), who had borne a principal part in them. 
There was little that was new to those who had followed 
the matter in the responsible press, but the fable spread 
by the Standard was destroyed. Briefly the facts were 
these. s 

Rumours of virtual’slavery in San Thomé and Principe 
first reached W. A. Cadbury in 1901, when he was asked 
by Messrs. Cadbury Brothers to investigate the matter. 
They, with the firms of Messrs. Fry, Messrs. Rowntree, 
and Messrs. Stollwerck of Cologne, commissioned Mr. 
Burtt to go to Angola, visit the islands, and ascertain the 
exact facts, so that effective representations might be 
made to the Foreign Office and to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile W. A. Cadbury sought, though in 
vain, to enlist the interest of American manufacturers, 
as he realized that the only weapon apart from diplomatic 
pressure from the Foreign Office, a boycott of the product 
of forced labour, was useless unless all the principal users 
participated in the action. In 1908 he paid the first of 
many visits to Lisbon to urge the Portuguese Government 
to take action. The Association of Planters at Lisbon 
denied all charges of cruelty and oppression, but sug- 
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gested that the cocoa manufacturers should send out a 
qualified person to Angola, and investigate the matter 
for themselves. W. A. Cadbury saw Sir Martin Gosselin 
the British Minister in Lisbon, who had represented 
Great Britain at the Brussels Conference of 1889-90, 
and was fully conversant with the slavery question in 
Africa. His advice was: ‘‘ Your firm has had an offer 
from the planters to go out and see everything for your- 
selves; this is an offer you should certainly accept.” 
He further advised a delay of a year, during which time 
it was hoped that the promised reforms would be carried 
out. As nothing serious was done Mr. Burtt started on 
his journey. In accepting the British Minister’s advice 
Cadbury Brothers adopted a policy which involved con- 
tinuation of the purchase of San Thomé cocoa for a period 
sufficient to allow the Portuguese Government to move. 
Mr. Burtt left England in 1905, and spent six months in 
San Thomé and Principe ; next year he crossed to Angola, 
taking a long journey into the interior in company with 
Dr. W. Claude Horton, and returned to England in 1907 
by way of Cape Colony and the Transvaal, in order to 
study the conditions of contract labour in Mozambique. 
Mr. Burtt’s report was taken to Sir Edward Grey at the 
Foreign Office, who said that if he thought it desirable 
he would communicate it to the Portuguese Government. 
In the meantime he advised the cocoa manufacturers to 
take no steps. On May 24th, 1907, the cocoa manufac- 
turers made representations to the Foreign Office that 
if nothing were done to remedy the condition reported by 
Mr. Burtt! within six months they must themselves take 
action, and in November the Portuguese Government 
were presented with the Burtt report, and were informed 
that unless they were prepared to insist on real reforms 
1 Mr. Burtt had said: ‘‘I am satisfied that, under the servigal system 

as it exists at present, thousands of black men and women are, against 
their will, and often under circumstances of extreme cruelty, taken away 
every year from their homes and transported across the sea to work on 


unhealthy islands, from which they never return. If this is not slavery, 
I know of no word in the English language which correctly characterizes it.” 


”~ 
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the firms concerned would cease to buy the San Thomé 
cocoa. The report prepared by Mr. Burtt and Dr. Horton 
was presented to the Portuguese Government by the British 
Minister in Lisbon, Sir Francis Villiers, in November, 
1907, and by Mr. Burtt and W. A. Cadbury personally 
to a committee of San Thomé estate proprietors on Novem- 
ber 28th. The planters did not challenge the statements 
made of the illegal and brutal manner of collecting labour 
in Angola. The Portuguese Government then authorized 
a statement in the English press of their intention of making 
a thorough investigation and of replacing “the present 
irresponsible recruiting agents by a proper Government 
system,’ and of instituting a practicable system of repa- 
triation. On this assurance the cocoa firms concerned 
agreed to wait a year for the promised Government 
reforms. The Foreign Office having withdrawn their 
opposition to publicity in the matter, a statement of the 
policy of the British cocoa firms was made by them before 
the Council of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on 
October 2ist, 1907, and Mr. Burtt’s report was published. 
W. A. Cadbury and Mr. Burtt visited the islands in 1908 
and investigated for themselves the steps, or rather the 
absence of steps, to remedy the evils of indentured labour, 
and an independent investigation was made by Mr. Charles 
A. Swan. In March, 1909, it was announced in the press 
that the firms for whom W. A. Cadbury was acting would 
make no further purchases of San Thomé cocoa, though 
they were willing to reconsider their decision if and when 
the labour was put on a proper basis, and the contract of 
service was shown in fact, and not merely on paper, to 
be a free one. 

At the hearing of the case at the Birmingham Assizes 
in December, 1909, Sir Edward (Lord) Carson and Mr. 
Eldon Bankes appeared for the Standard, and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs (Lord Reading) and Mr. (Sir John) Simon for 
Messrs. Cadbury Brothers. The examination of George Cad- 
bury by Sir Edward Carson provided a strange conjunction 
of personalities; but it yielded no satisfaction for the 
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Standard. The evidence given by Mr. W. A. Cadbury 
giving particulars of the steps taken by the cocoa manu- 
facturers, of which a brief account has just been given, 
made it clear that no justification existed for the insinua- 
tions made by the Standard. They had pursued the only 
practicable course which appeared to be open to them, 
that of pressing reform through the Foreign Office and the 
Portuguese Government, of making direct investigations 
themselves, and of continuing to buy while there seemed 
to be any prospect of reform through their influence over 
the planters. 

Mr. Justice Pickford, in summing up the case to the 
jury, made the issue quite clear. He said: ‘‘ They were 
not there to decide whether Messrs. Cadbury took the 
right course, and whether any better course could have 
been taken, or whether they liked the tone of the Daily 
News with regard to Chinese slavery, and whether they 
liked the advertisement of philanthropic efforts for work- 
ing-men. The jury had to apply their minds to this: 
“Is it established by the evidence that these gentlemen 
were doing what the particulars said they were doing ? 
Were they, for the purpose of preventing an attack on 
their character as philanthropists, and at the same time 
to postpone any final decision as to not purchasing cocoa 
produced by slave labour, were they purporting to take 
steps which were of an ineffective nature in order to 
obtain a mitigation of the evils?’ ” 

He pointed out that such a construction of their action 
never appeared to have occurred to any of the parties 
concerned. The allegation was one of deliberate dis- 
honest hypocrisy, and he held that the consequences were 
aggravated by its being persisted in up to the last 
minute. 

The jury were absent for fifty-five minutes. At the 
end of that time, to the amazement of the court, they 
awarded Messrs. Cadbury Brothers a farthing damages. 
Sir Edward Carson’s application for an allocation of costs 
was refused by the judge, and the Standard was required 
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to pay the costs for both sides. It was generally felt that 
political feeling lay behind the contemptuous damages 
awarded. “To find the defendants guilty, and to give 
nominal damages against them, seems to us utterly in- 
consistent and inexplicable,’ wrote the Birmingham 
Daily Mail. The Birmingham Daily Post voiced a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction : 


The result of the action is the more regrettable in that it is 
the second case during the present Assizes in which a Birmingham 
jury have taken a course which has brought criticism on their 
heads. Whether the juries were right or wrong in their verdicts 
it is unpleasant to feel that in the one case the judge, and in the 
other some, at least, of the public have formed opinions not 
altogether complimentary to the judgment of Birmingham 
citizens. 


On the merits of the case itself the Morning Post, 
politically a strong opponent of George Cadbury, wrote : 


By the formal verdict of the jury Mr. Cadbury is cleared 
from any suspicion of double dealing and hypocrisy. On the 
question of the wisdom of the course pursued opinion may, 
perhaps, still differ. The rigid moralist will say that the only 
course open to anyone who learns that ini some way the materials 
used in his business bring him into connexion with slavery is — 
to cut off at once the suspected source of supply. More prac- 
tical people will agree that if the continuation of his purchases 
gives any hope of assisting in the work of reform, to throw away 
this weapon is of no service to humanity. Had the negotia- 
tions with the Portuguese Government produced an amelioration 
of the lot of the San Thomé slaves, no question of the wisdom 
of the course adopted would have arisen. The promises of 
reforms made were not carried out, and now that the purchases 
have stopped they are no nearer. As Mr. Justice Pickford 
said : ‘ There is no less San Thomé cocoa being grown and sold 
than there was before the plaintiffs gave up buying, and their 
giving up buying had not benefited a single slave.” 


George Cadbury himself took no exception to the 
verdict. Writing to his son Henry at the close of the 
trial (December 6th), he said : ; 


Just a line to say how thankful we are for the result of the 
trial. All those who understand Birmingham juries and the 
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evident bias shown by their laughing and by their gestures at 
any hit made by Sir Edward Carson feared a verdict against 
me, but the noble summing up of the judge was absolutely 
impartial ; he quite grasped the subject, and it has cleared 
away a great many of the slanders that of late have been hurled 
against us, and which would have abounded on every side 
during the coming election. William did magnificently in the 
box during his four days, dealing with the best cross-questioner 
in England with calm, quiet dignity, and so far as I could trace 
he did not make a single mistake in his answers. We told our 
Counsel, Mr. Rufus Isaacs, we had no wish to be vindictive. 
The Standard will have to pay costs, and that is quite punish- 
ment enough to make them careful what they say in the future. 
. . . It has been a long ordeal—a week spent in the close atmo- 
sphere of the court. Mother was there most of the time and I 
think is thoroughly tired out. 


In a letter which he addressed to the many corre- 
spondents who had written congratulating him on the 
result of the trial, he said : 


November, 1909. 


Mrs. Cadbury and I are very much touched by your 
kind and sympathetic letter. You may fancy how greatly 
relieved we are by the summing up of the judge, who absolutely 
endorsed the action we had taken, shown by his putting the 
costs of both sides, which will be very heavy, upon the 
Standard. 

It was most difficult to decide whether we should be guided 
by our own feelings, which would have led us immediately to 
give up the use of the cocoa, or by commonsense, which clearly 
showed us that there was no other way of ascertaining facts 
and bringing the necessary pressure to bear except by continu- 
ing as buyers, and this everyone who carefully thought out the 
subject and was acquainted with the facts fully confirmed. 
I have often longed that some great india-rubber manufacturer 
would take the same course that my nephew, Mr. W. A. Cadbury, 
adopted, and it might have had years ago some influence in 
bringing public opinion in Belgium to bear on the awful condi- 
tions existing in the Congo. I can take no credit to myself, as 
all the effort and the risk were his. He was at Lisbon three 
times, and risked his life in visiting the unhealthy parts of 
Angola, San Thomé and Principe, so as to ascertain the facts. 
Without his introduction it would have been practically impos- 
sible for Mr. Nevinson or Mr. Burtt to have made their 
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investigations, which have brought home facts to the 
Portuguese Government and to the Portuguese people, who 
absolutely denied that slavery existed until these facts were 
ascertained. 

The judge distinctly stated that the brokers from London 
and Liverpool proved that we had obtained no financial benefit 
by buying this cocoa when compared with prices given during 
the same time for other cocoas of like quality and value. This 
the last year, since we have discontinued purchasing, has amply 
proved as the market has adjusted itself, San Thomé going to 
other countries, and the cocoa that had gone to other countries 
coming to this market. We went into the trial to clear ourselves 
of the unjust imputation—this has been done, and I can hardly 
tell you what a comfort it is to know that those whose opinions, 
like your own, mean very much to us believe that we have been 
rightly guided in a very difficult position, and we much appreciate 
their congratulations. 


The end of the story may be told in a few words. The 
campaign of the cocoa makers against the slavery con- 
ditions in the Portuguese colonies had been mainly under- 
taken by the personal efforts of Cadbury Brothers, Limited, 
and claimed a large amount of Mr. W. A. Cadbury’s 
personal attention for three years. Never at any time 
was the company in any way financially connected with 
cocoa growing in the Portuguese colonies. To Mr. Burtt, 
who spent more than a year and a half in personal investi- 
gation in the islands and in travelling through the heart of 
Africa, belongs the greatest credit for this work for free- 
dom. He saw the return of the first contracted labourers 
ever repatriated to their native land, and was able at a 
later date to report that the whole system of contracting 
and re-contracting had been remodelled on a juster basis, 
so that some thousands of re-contracted labourers returned 
yearly to their homes. 

In 1917 the British Government issued a White 
Paper informing the world of this substantial improve- 
ment, and suggesting that no further boycott was reason- 
able or necessary. Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., acknowledged 
the reforms, but pointed out that so long as the general 
death rate was 10 per cent., and the death rate among 
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the children greatly exceeded that figure, they would 
not be content to draw their supplies from these colonies, 
and would continue to rely upon the cultivation of the 
free native proprietors of the Gold Coast, the largest pro- 
ducing country in the world, and on market purchases from 
other cocoa-growing countries. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOME LIFE 


His Habits—Life at the Manor—Wind’s Point—Family Traits—His 
Letters—lIllness and Recovery. 


HE years which followed the transfer of the Daily 
News to other hands were probably the happiest 
of George Cadbury’s life. He had played his part © 

on the general stage, and was content to leave the judg- 
ment on his career to the working out of events. His 
retirement from the Daily News did not silence the personal 
attacks on him in certain Conservative journals. His 
customary comment on those attacks was that they 
showed that his work had not been entirely profitless, 
and that those who set out to do anything for the public 
must expect the disapproval of vested interests. The 
routine of his life was unaltered. Always a man of 
regular habits, the movements of his day were almost 
as punctual as the sun. The practice of early rising, 
learned in the days when his father used to take him and 
his dog for an early morning walk, was never discontinued. 
At home or abroad he was up with the lark, and he used 
to tell with an innocent pride how, on the occasion of a 
visit to Egypt, he alone was out beyond the Pyramids 
in the early morning when the air blew fresh and cool 
across the desert, and the beauty of the scene was at its 
perfection. His ordinary exercise at the Manor House 
was a ride on horseback. Since his childhood, when he 
and his brother used to scour the country on their ponies, 
he had never lost his love of riding, and he used to say 
that he found in the motion not only a physical exercise 
but a stimulus to thought. He certainly found in it a 
specific against that common complaint, the depression 
252 
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of the breakfast table. He came to the table with the 
sense of fresh air and cheerfulness that cleared away the 
early morning chill of his guests. 

Breakfast over he led the way into the large “ Oak 
Room” for family prayers, which were attended by all 
those employed within the house. -The service opened 
with a hymn which was accompanied by Mrs. Cadbury 
on the organ. Then George Cadbury read a passage 
from the Bible, after which there was silent prayer, 
broken occasionally by a spoken prayer which pursued 
the train of thought awakened by the reading. The 
service over, the household dispersed to its duties or 
pleasures, and George Cadbury mounted his bicycle and 
rode to the works at Bournville, nearly two miles distant. 
Here he spent his morning with his secretary, dealing 
with his enormous correspondence, and with his duties 
as chairman of Cadbury Brothers. Like his brother, he 
cultivated the most businesslike and unfailing promptness 
in answering letters. His method was the antithesis 
of that of Napoleon, who left his letters unopened for a 
fortnight, and then was rejoiced to find how many had 
answered themselves in the meanwhile. There was no 
correspondent too insignificant, and no subject too trivial 
to be entitled to an answer by return of post. He might 
evade an inconvenient or foolish request by the terms 
of his reply, but he never evaded it by ignoring it. He 
had constructed a seven-hole golf links in the fields near 
the Manor House, and here he played almost daily, until 
the war led to the course being given up on account of 
the labour it involved. His old enthusiasm for cricket 
was transferred to the Scottish game, and when one of his 
sons told him he was taking lessons, he, although then in 
his seventy-second year, resolved to take lessons too. The 
game appealed to him not only as a physical recreation 
but as a moral tonic, and to carry his own clubs was a 
part of the regimen of the links. He was too keenly 
opposed to “ blind alley ” employment to encourage what 
he regarded as the mischievous calling of the caddie, apart 
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from which the habit of being independent of others in 
the small personal details of life was a part of his moral 
discipline. In the afternoon he returned from the works, 
and often visited the holiday makers who were being 
entertained at the Barn before joining his family and the 
guests at dinner. 

It was rare that he was without visitors. They in- 
cluded all sorts and conditions of men and women, and 
few visitors’ books contained a more various assortment 
of names than that at the Manor. For the most part 
they consisted of politicians and social and religious 
workers, not from England only but from the Continent 
and America. Anglican divines were as frequent as 
Nonconformist ministers, and Conservative peers as 
Labour leaders. A welcome was extended to anyone 
who was interested in any phase of the experimental 
work at Bournville, and if they had the power to extend 
the influence of that work their welcome was so much 
the warmer. 

The day closed with a quiet walk under the stars. 
This walk George Cadbury preferred to take alone. It 
was his hour for taking stock of the day, for retreat from 
the world, for listening to that inner voice which played 
so large a part in the governance of his actions. ‘‘ There 
is nothing like a walk in the evening to make one realize 
the presence of God,” he once said in a speech at Bourn- 
ville : 


“My Saviour comes and walks with me, 
And sweet communion here have we ; 
He gently leads me by the hand, 

For this is heaven’s border land.” 


If he had a companion on these occasions he did not 
encourage talk. He would lead the way to some quiet 
arbour or seat overlooking the landscape and fall into 
‘a wise passiveness,” which was not so much a reverie— 
for he was never introspective—as a state of listening 
and exaltation. 

Not the least absorbing of his domestic concerns was 
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his farm. He had always taken a very practical interest 
in agriculture, and both at Woodbrooke and the Manor 
carried on experimental farming. The home farm at 
the Manor developed into a considerable enterprise, and 
George Cadbury took hardly less interest in demonstrating 
the effect of good conditions on the health and productive- 
ness of cattle than he did in the influence of environment 
on workpeople. His cattle sheds and pigsties were models 
of sanitation and commonsense as applied to farming, 
and he delighted to prove how profitable good methods 
could be made. For the farm was not a hobby. It, too, 
was an object lesson, and its value lay in conducting it 
on strict business principles. The conduct of the farm 
passed ultimately into the hands of Mrs. Cadbury—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that it became 
a joint concern. 

In that it was like so many of George Cadbury’s 
interests. He and his wife departmentalized their ac- 
tivities very carefully, but they worked in the same 
field and in the same spirit. Mrs. Cadbury had brought 
into the home musical and literary interests which were 
outside the concentrated purpose of her husband; but 
she brought also a large capacity for affairs and a social 
enthusiasm hardly less than his own. Together they 
were active not merely in every development connected 
with the village but in all movements associated with 
the wider life of Birmingham. As has been said, Mrs. 
Cadbury’s work lay mainly among girls and women, 
and educational and health work in the city. The Manor 
House became the centre of many of the social and reli- 
gious activities connected with Birmingham. If Mr. 
and Mrs. Cadbury were not entertaining Sunday School 
children or cripples, Liberal Associations, or housing 
reformers from the Continent at their home, they were 
attending public meetings or social gatherings outside, 
or receiving deputations which had come from afar to 
investigate the experiments at Bournville. George Cad- 
bury was a fluent and thoughtful speaker in any of these 
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circumstances. He laid no claim to oratory, indeed 
never thought of speaking as an art. But he had some- 
thing to say, and an easy, direct way of saying it, the 
result of fifty years’ experience of talking to his adult 
class on a multitude of themes. Nor was his speaking 
without a certain beauty, due to the Biblical sources 
of his utterance and his instinct for natural things. 
Thus speaking of the motives behind Bournville he said : 
‘““The prophet foresaw the time when the Christian 
evangel should give beauty for ashes and the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. For the ‘ ashes’ of 
the crowded tenement building, of the narrow and filthy 
court, of the mean street, of dreary lives and moral and 
physical deterioration, it is our joy to give our people 
the ‘ beauty ’ of God’s open sky, the living green of the 
fields and the foliage, the scent of roses, the singing of 
birds, the divinely appointed recreative labour of tilling 
their own gardens, of the easy skilful, joyous use of their 
limbs.” 

Until his later years he travelled little, and was rarely 
absent from home for long. He had none of that curiosity 
about strange places and strange peoples that constitutes 
so much of the attraction of travel. 


For to admire and for to see, 
For to behold the world so wide 


was a feeling quite alien to his temperament, and he 
would have agreed with Thoreau that he could see as 
much of the wonders of the universe from his back garden 
as if he had travelled “ beyond the baths of all the western 
stars.” Nor had he the intellectual interests, the passion 
for pictures, or the antiquarian enthusiasm that make 
travel entertaining. Until advanced life, therefore, he 
was rarely abroad. He occasionally went to Germany, 
France, Italy, and Egypt, and on the occasion of his last 
visit to Switzerland in 1911 his family party of nine trav- 
elled round in an old-fashioned coach with four horses. 
His later winters were spent chiefly at Bordighera, where 
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he stayed at the Villa Monte Verde. But there was 
one retreat to which he always retired with pleasure. 
This was Wind’s Point, a house in the heart of the Malvern 
Hills, which is associated with another gracious personality. 
It was inhabited by Jenny Lind, and it was here that the 
“Swedish Nightingale’ passed the last fifteen years of 
her saintly life, and it was here that she died. It is built 
after the fashion of a mountain chalet, with pretty gables 
and a rustic arcade of birchen pillars that runs on the 
western side of the house. The situation is one of unusual 
beauty. The house stands about four miles from Malvern, 
at the crown of the great road that marches up the hills 
from the rich Worcestershire country, and dips down 
into the undulating pastures and woodlands of Hereford- 
shire. At the rear of the house the grounds rise sharply 
through thick woods to the ridge that leads to Worcester 
Beacon. In front, Hereford Beacon, its brow scored by 
the deep trenches dug by the Britons two thousand years 
ago, where to-day the sheep graze peacefully over the 
scene of “old unhappy far-off things,” lifts its lonely 
summit. Around and below is one of the fairest scenes 
in these islands, plains of smiling plenty, with ribbons 
of road vanishing in the distance and the smoke of far-off 
trains hinting of the activities of the great world that 
seems so remote from this spacious peace; the towers 
of Gloucester Cathedral to the south, Tewkesbury Abbey 
to the east; ranges of hills on every horizon, the Lickey 
Hills that stand sentinel over the throbbing life of Birming- 
ham, the Cotswolds that carry such a happy mingling of 
industry and agriculture in their deep valleys, the Black 
mountains looming up in Wales and through all the 
central scene the windings of the Severn till it broadens 
out and is lost in the waters of the Bristol Channel. And 
the scene is as historically interesting as it is picturesque. 
Apart from the memorials of the long past carved on 
Hereford Beacon there are other associations that give 
interest to the place. On the slopes of the hill below 
William Langland had that vision which is a landmark 
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in social as well as literary annals, and near by, at 
Little Malvern, are the scenes of much of “John 
Inglesant.” 

When Jenny Lind died, the house was acquired by 
Richard and George Cadbury, and they used it jointly as 
a place of rest for themselves, their families, and for social 
workers who needed retirement either for health or labour. 
They enlarged the building, but preserved everything asso- 
ciated with the famous woman whom they reverenced for 
her piety more than for her art. Even the pictures on the 
walls—religious pictures with a Catholic tendency— 
remained untouched, and the “ golden cage” was kept 
as a memorial of the golden voice that had moved Eng- 
land as perhaps no other voice in history has done. 

On the death of his brother, Wind’s Point became 
George Cadbury’s exclusive property. In place of horse- 
riding his early morning exercise at Wind’s Point was 
to climb Hereford Beacon, where the wind blows fresh 
and the air is keen and stimulating. With characteristic 
attention to detail, George Cadbury took precautions 
that whoever went to Wind’s Point for rest should get 
it and should have no temptation to cultivate late hours 
and town habits. The programme was to be up with 
the lark and to bed by the time the nightingale was active. 
To secure the observance of this paternal law he called 
in the ingenuities of science. And so at ten o’clock, when 
you were perhaps settling down to an hour with a favourite 
book, you became aware that the electric light was fading 
—very slowly but quite inexorably. The process con- 
tinued until you were compelled to light your candle and 
read by that or accept the gentle, but extremely firm, hint 
that it was time to be in bed at Wind’s Point, whatever 
your habits might be elsewhere. If you made a protest 
to the amiable handyman of the household he would 
express deep and respectful sympathy, but would assure 
you that the supply of power was so arranged that its 
punctual subsidence at ten o’clock was as unalterable as the 
going down of the sun. 
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It was this care for you that made George Cadbury 
a little trying to disorderly people who loved freedom 
more than good habits. Life was systematized down to 
its smallest detail, and moved with the precision and 
calm of an eight-day clock. But though his own habits 
were rigid, his dislike of narrowness of view and Chad- 
bandism kept him free from censoriousness, and he had 
a facility in turning a blind eye to habits he did not share, 
or of which he did not approve. The life of the large 
family that grew up around him developed this trait. 
They brought home from the university or from foreign 
school or travel the breath of the modern world, and 
familiarized him with novelties that he tolerated if he 
did not cultivate. His relations with his children were 
extremely affectionate. He was firm in large matters of 
conduct, but left plenty of latitude in the lesser things. 
His enthusiasm for wholesome exercise led him to encourage 
his children to acquire proficiency in all games of outdoor 
skill, riding and driving, tennis and golf, swimming and 
rowing, and though he himself had no taste for shooting, 
and never carried a gun, he offered no opposition when 
one of his sons developed a taste for big-game hunting 
in Alaska, Mexico, and elsewhere. His tolerance of things 
he disliked did not extend to admitting alcohol to his 
table, and for a long time he refused to make any con- 
cessions to the weaker brethren in the matter of tobacco. 
But he came to the conclusion that this was an unwarrant- 
able interference with liberty, and though he always 
regarded smoking as a dirty habit—which even the 
smoker will admit is a quite reasonable conviction—he 
provided a smoking-room for his guests, and came, I think, 
to like, in a vicarious way, the friendliness of a pipe. 
The strong filial instinct of the family preserved to him 
to the end the devotion and respect of his children, and 
his own letters to them when he or they were absent were 
full of those little intimate details of domestic life for 
which he had so quick an eye—the fate of some favourite 
animal, the latest novelty introduced by the gardener, 
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the health of an old servant, and so on. A few extracts 
from these voluminous journals which he circulated to his 
numerous family will serve to illustrate their character. 
The references in them are mainly to his children and grand- 


children : 
September 4th, 1911. 


. . . Mother and I motored to Swanwick on Saturday. 
We found some 400 young Friends gathered there—a very jolly 
party. The surroundings are not specially pleasing, but the 
estate and the grounds are fine. There is a Hostel with separate 
cubicles for 200 women—the men sleep under tents... . 


October 16th, 1911. 


. . . Poor old Hughes (a gardener) had what seemed very 
like a stroke on Saturday evening. He had been hurrying and 
went quite faint. He would soon die if he could not go on with 
the work he had followed all his life, so I tell Miss Cope he can 
come late and leave early, so long as he can manage the walk 
backwards and forwards. He, like the rest of the old men, is 
very fond of Ursula. There is something specially soothing to 
a man in advanced age in the presence of a little child. 

The Wedding of Isabel (his eldest daughter) to Kenneth 
Wilson draws near—Thursday week. I hope we shall all remember 
the bride and bridegroom in prayer that a blessing may rest 
upon them. They begin life with very pleasant prospects—a 
lovely home, and so far as one can see all that heart could wish. 


November 2nd, 1911. 


. . . Wé have had a very busy week in connexion with 
the City Council Elections. Laurence has done splendid work, 
being out practically every night canvassing for George (his 
second son), and I think he must feel quite bucked up at the 
the result ; head of the poll. 

All four of our motor cars did some work. Ursula’s horse, 
poor old Cedric, also was out in the cart, and one of the milk 
carts as well helping Quinney. Mother and I have both attended 
meetings, so the family has taken an active part. We are also 
glad that William is top of the poll at King’s Norton. 


November 5th, 1911. 


. . . Mollie joined us at breakfast (from school)—she is 
one of the attractions to Malvern—and we, Ursula and Miss 
Stuart included, went to Meeting in the Lanchester. The wind 
was tremendous. F. Andrews gave a fine address. As we 
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came out of Meeting and passed towards the road, a sudden 
squall blew down the wall of the garden on the left before enter- 
ing the lane. Ursula, Mother and Mollie had passed under a 
minute before, I was half a minute behind them, so only just 
escaped. Poor little Arthur Cadbury was under it, and after 
being extricated, died in a few minutes, the little laddie being 
very terribly crushed. Mother and I took the motor car at once 
to Worcester, and met Richard and Carrie coming from Meeting, 
called for the family doctor, and brought them back. 


November 20th, 1911. 


. . . I spent practically all Friday at Woodbrooke on the 
Woodbrooke Committees. The work has become more inter- 
national and interdenominational, which I believe is infinitely 
better for the cause of progress hat we have at heart and of 
true religion than narrow sectarianism, even though that sect 
be the Friends, who like every other body are apt to get into 
@ narrow groove... . 

Ursula seems all right again, and is the joy of the house. 
We had a remarkable address on Sunday morning from Tom 
Bryan on children—all the while I was thinking of her. Among 
other things he said what a blessing death was, because as we 
get old we are liable to be unprogressive and our place is taken 
by a new generation with new ideas and new thoughts, so the 
world quietly progresses through its young life, but there are 
generally new ideas and new thoughts in his sermons. 


January 25th, 1913. 


You may have heard of the death of Spencer Pumphrey. 
He was taking an active part in the Adult School and other 
good work in the neighbourhood—a sturdy fellow but quickly 
stricken down by pneumonia. His sister, who is a forewoman 
at Bournville, was also stricken down with the same disease, but 
is gradually recovering. 

Laurence is off for the week-end on the Wye. Vereker came 
yesterday and they started last evening, sleeping the night at 
Wind’s Point so that they might have an early start for Hay 
or some place pretty high up on the Wye, which they are going 
down in Vereker’s canoe. There is plenty of water in the upper 
reaches, which is an advantage. 

October 22nd, 1913. 

It has been a great year for blackberries—two or three of 
the family gathered 10 lb. weight in about half an hour. 

We are ploughing the six acre plot so that we can grow our 
own turnips. 
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You have no doubt seen the announcement of the death of 
Arthur Chamberlain. He has done a great work for Temper- 
ance, Free Trade, and Social Reform generally—a man of much 
courage to go against the strong public feeling in Birmingham 
on these questions. 


November 19th, 1913. 


On Tuesday morning I left St. Pancras at 9.15 for Cam- 
bridge. Between St. Pancras and Tottenham is a desolate 
region, long ugly rows of houses, built evidently without any 
plan, and a country that was beautiful twenty or thirty years 
ago entirely spoilt. 

At Cambridge I jumped into a taxi and Bertie (Egbert Cad- 
bury) met me at the Trinity College Great Gate. We walked 
across Great Court into the next Court in which is the entrance 
to his lodgings. They are I should think the very best in Cam- 
bridge, because from his bedroom he has a through current of 
air between two large quiet courts, and his rooms are three 
stories high so that he gets well above the mist, which is very 
important as Cambridge lies so low. The sitting room is a fine 
large room with oak panelling. 

We had half an hour’s chat and then walked across to see 

little George Bertram Crosfield (his grandson) at Madingley 
Road. He is a remarkably clever little fellow. He recognized 
and smiled at his Grandfather at once, and is evidently good 
friends with his big Uncle Bertie. He took my hand and led 
me up into the study where was his Noah’s Ark, and Bertie took 
out the animals one by one and asked him their names, and 
he answered them all—one could hardly believe he was not 
quite two years old. He then took my hand and led me into 
his nursery, a very fine, sunny room. 


December 2nd, 1913. 


You have no doubt by this time read Laurence’s very in- 
teresting letter, but we are wanting to receive more news and 
to know what he is likely to do for the next three months. 
(Laurence Cadbury was big-game hunting at the time.) Prob- 
ably he will not be coming home. We received from him a fine 
bear’s head a day or two ago. Ursula was greatly taken with it, 
but we got Barret at once to hang it over the mantelpiece in 
the Oak Room, so that it is out of harm’s way. It is quite a 
benevolent-looking animal. 

Yesterday afternoon we had an address from Sir Hallewell 
Rogers to the foremen and forewomen and representatives from 
all departments, on the Hospital Saturday collection. The Works 
gave £754 this year, and I think the next largest firm’s con- 
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tribution was £400, so ours is an important item in the 
collection. 

I think probably Norman will drive his sisters through 
France to Bordighera. He seems looking forward to it. He is 
working very hard and deserves a holiday. 


June 23rd, 1915. 


We have made a start with our hay harvest; it is almost 
impossible to secure men to help so we are making as much use 
as we can of machinery. We have a machine which puts the 
hay in long ridges ready for loading into the cart, one man and 
a horse do more work in this way than four men would do. 

We have also bought a machine for milking cows—it milks 
four at a time, a man and a boy can in half an hour do the work 
that took three or four men one and a half hours, and it is very 
much cleaner than the old plan. 

I often see young fellows out of the fine hundred who have 
enlisted from the Works. They all say what a splendid condi- 
tion they are in after the outdoor life which the training 
entails. 

I am hoping they will come back with a firm resolve to help 
forward such legislation as will enable men to enjoy sunshine, 
fresh air, and flowers around the houses in which they live, and 
that the land of England will be turned to better account than 
it has been in the past, for the benefit of the people rather than 
the self-indulgence of a handful of rich men. 


June 25th, 1915. 


Yesterday was Mother’s birthday, and as Wind’s Point was 
at liberty we decided to keep the day by having a night 
there. 

Mother called for me at Bournville at half-past five, and we 
arrived at Wind’s Point about seven o’clock. We had a walk 
round the Herefordshire Beacon before dinner; after dinner, 
the intense quiet was very restful. Mother and I stood out and 
could not hear a sound of any kind. 

We were up in good time this morning. I went up to the top 
of the Herefordshire Beacon and Mother went a good way to- 
wards it. We breakfasted at 8.30, and left by car soon after 
9 o’clock, so that we really had quite a good holiday without 
much encroaching on our day’s work. 

The foxgloves on the hills are a sight—tens of thousands of 
them just at their best. 

Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge had been there for a fortnight 
and they write how much they appreciated the beauty of the 
surroundings, the quiet and the rest. 
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July 6th, 1915. 


Saturday was a busy day, and we were very anxious that it 
should be fine. There were about 1,000 people at the entertain- 
ment on behalf of the Cripples at Bournville Park. Mother opened 
it. It showed a great deal of voluntary work to carry it through 
so well. At the Manor we had about 200 girls, mainly girls who 
serve in shops—some of them very nice-looking and respectable, 
and they thoroughly enjoyed the garden. At Ruskin Hall there 
was an exhibition of students’ work. In the exhibition were 
some very nice little paintings by Ursula and Betty, also some 
by Miss Stuart. As we were coming out we saw Arnold Rown- 
tree passing. He was walking from “ Woodbrooke ” to “ Uff- 
culme,” so we took him across in our car, and Henry and I went 
into the “‘ Uffculme ”’ grounds which look very beautiful. It is 
wonderful how the trees and shrubs planted by my brother about 
20 years ago have grown up. About 500 to 600 representatives of 
the Midland Adult School Union were there. Arnold had come 
over to give the address. 





July 20th, 1915. 


Mollie had a good time at the dinner for her 21st birthday 
yesterday. We numbered about six and thirty, but only one 
of her six brothers was there. Barrow made the best speech I 
have yet heard him give at the birthday dinner—very kind 
and sympathetic. George said a few words as the only one 
of the six brothers present. Then Mollie made her speech ; 
calm, cool, collected, almost every sentence received with 
applause, but she kept her head wonderfully well and said just 
the right things. 


September 12th, 1918. 


We are having a lively time at The Manor House. We are 
thankful to have our two sons at home safe and sound, and to 
hear what many narrow misses they have had. When we think 
of the many families who have lost their sons, we feel very 
thankful to have both ours home in fine health and spirits. 
Laurence came home yesterday ; he had spent the night before 
with Henry. Bertie and Mary have been with us nearly a week. 
We also have little Peter—a jolly little fellow ; he already knows 
his grand-parents and is pleased to come to us. 

Edward and George were in London on business last night ; 
one is staying with Henry and Lucy, and one with Eleanor and 
Bertram. The latter are now busy getting the house that they 
have bought in order. 

We had an interesting visit on Saturday from five Japanese 
gentlemen—one was in the Ministry—a post equivalent to our 
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President of the Local Government Board; another, Minister 
of Education for the Korea, which they now consider part of Japan 
with thirty out of the seventy millions of Japanese; another 
came from the Consulate. 





July 17th, 1919. 


Since the King’s visit, visitors pour in to see the Village— 
two hundred Sanitary Inspectors from all over the Kingdom 
to-day, ten French Housing Reformers to-morrow, and so every 
day brings its quota of interesting people. 

I think you know that Kenneth and Isabel have taken Selly 
Wood, where their uncle Henry lived. It is a lovely situation, 
with a fine garden, rockery, etc., and two fields, so that I think 
they will be keeping three cows; there is plenty of room for 
their five bonny little children to roam about in. 

We are having a bath cut out of the rock (24 ft. by 6 ft.) 
made at Malvern. It has been made near where the frames 
have been removed at the very bottom of the garden. We hope 
that generations of children will enjoy outdoor bathing. I 
always enjoyed it far more than bathing in the sea, and the old 
people in the neighbourhood say that I used to break the ice in 
the late autumn at Bittel Reservoir to get a swim, which was 
most invigorating and refreshing. 

George is having a tiresome time at Harrogate, but is improv- 
ing. No doubt it is good for a man to have a break like this 
in his active business and public life. I hope George on his return 
will continue in the Council, but refuse Chairmanship of the 
Housing Committee. He will have a busy time at Bournville, 
as William no doubt will accept the invitation to become Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham. Our City Council, like most others, 
contains but very few really good men with high ideals, so that 
we can congratulate the City if William stands. 


July 31st, 1919. 


Dorothea’s wedding is over. There is a great blank in the 
house without her, and I do not like looking on her empty room. 
She has always been ready to do anything for any of us ; parents 
and brothers especially will greatly miss her. 

All the households were full of visitors. 

The bride and bridesmaids were dressed simply but in ex- 
quisite taste. Instead of white flowers the bride carried a bunch 
of delphiniums, and all the dresses were in unison, so that they 
were very beautiful but simple. 

It has been a heavy strain on Mother, who has arranged 
everything splendidly, but who looks very tired, and I am most 
thankful she is soon to have a month’s rest. Not only was our 
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house full of guests, but on Tuesday Mother had about sixty to 
a very recherché dinner. In the afternoon some eighty or ninety 
were entertained by Edward and Dorothy at Westholme to 
afternoon tea ; their garden is just now at its best with flowers 
and was very much admired. 

Yesterday and to-day have been the finest days we have had 
for about a month—glorious sunshine all day; we are glad of 
it so that we may finish our hay harvest, which on the whole 
has been a good one and well worth gathering in, as hay instead 
of being £4 a ton is already £14 and may go up to £20 in the 
winter. 

December 31st, 1919. 


The Christmas festivities are over, and so far as I know no 
one is the worse for them. We have never had quite so busy a 
time at The Manor House. The House Party was most suc- 
cessful, and it is the party in the year that I think gives us on 
the whole the most satisfaction ; it brings back the past when 
such parties were common and when the master and the mis- 
tress take the place of the servants and wait at the tables. 

Two nights after we had a very different party, but a very 
pleasant. Forty of Laurence’s friends came to The Manor House 
for a dance. The house is specially adapted for a party of this 
kind, and I enjoyed chatting to one and another of the visitors. 

The house has also been more full of visitors than ever before. 

Now our happy party is dispersed. Henry and Bertram 
came down from London for the day for the House Party, re- 
turning the next morning. Bertie and Mary, driven by Norman, 
left on Monday for Bristol, where Bertie is having a pretty stiff 
time. 

January 22nd, 1920. 

Edward has been very busy in his leisure time re-organizing 
the colleges in connexion with Woodbrooke, so as to give them 
all an interest in the choice of professors, etc. This will relieve 
Woodbrooke of very much of the heavy burden that has rested 
upon it. This term they are all more than full. 

George is still very busy on the Housing question. Three of 
the experimental houses are going up rapidly in Hay Green 
Lane—a pair of cottages built with concrete blocks made quickly 
on the spot, a wooden bungalow, etc.—and these will soon be 
followed by others. 

March 18th, 1920. 


Mother and I were in London last Friday. We first visited 
a building that Friends are considering taking for their new 
Headquarters, but the place is so vast that it oppressed me. 
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Then we went to an afternoon party at Buckingham Palace. 
We had been to garden parties there as well as to Windsor, but 
I had not seen the interior of the Palace before. There were 
some two or three hundred people there. We were all introduced 
to the King and Queen and Princess Mary. As I came to the 
King, he said : 

“We shall never forget our pleasant visit to Bournville.” 

When the assembled company had all been received, a mes- 
sage came to us that the Queen wanted to have a further chat. 
She was very pleasant, joking me at once about my not wearing 
my hat, when they were here last May, and said she hoped I 
had not suffered any ill results from it. 

She was greatly interested in the Experimental Houses we 
are building, and told me to send every particular as to how 
long they were building, what was the cost, the rent, and every 
other detail connected with them... . 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Barnett came up and joined in the 
conversation ; she made the Princess laugh by calling me the 
grandfather of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, etc. 

The Prince of Wales finds favour everywhere because of his 
straightforwardness and simplicity, and Princess Mary is just 
like him. Though other great dynasties like the Czar, the Kaiser, 
Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of China have fallen within 
the last five years, I can but believe that the good, unselfish, 
virtuous Queen will save our dynasty. I think she is universally 
beloved by all who come in contact with her. 

March 12th, 1921. 


I think I told you in a previous journal that I see all our 
men and girls when they give notice of marriage. This week I 
have seen six men and eight girls who are being married ; for a 
wonder one of the men had a home of his own. Practically all 
have to go into apartments—a miserable thing for a wife. 

Last Saturday, you will see by cutting from the paper, 
Mother and I inspected a thirteen acre plot on Lucas’s farm, on 
the ash road at Selly Oak; there will be room for 120 good- 
sized allotments on this land. In the afternoon we opened a 
21 acre plot in Fordhouse Lane, Stirchley, which also is being let 
out for allotments. In both cases a few earnest, self-denying 
men have secured this boon for their fellow workers. 

Last night I paid a visit to one of my old scholars who some 
thirty years ago was a drunkard, and when drunk very violent 
and a terror to the police. He wrote me a letter asking for a 
sanatorium note for some poor woman in his neighbour- 


hood. 
He has now taken the lead in one of our old Branch Classes 
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and is bringing in some of the rough men from the slums of 
Birmingham. His house is in a typical slum court in a street 
with courts all the way along. 

In this elaborate gossip, of which his letters are full, 
George Cadbury had a definite purpose in view. It was 
to keep the bond of the family intact, and to preserve 
that intimacy and mutual interest without which the 
family relationship so speedily withers. Hence the 
constant references to the doings of this one and the 
sayings of that. The old spirit of unity, embodied in 
the family motto and in the tradition of the Friends, 
was, he knew, threatened by the tendencies to separatism 
which had come in with the freer contact with the outside 
world. It was no longer right or possible to preserve 
the old exclusiveness; but that only made it the more 
necessary to cultivate intensively the plant of family 
affection, and to avoid the restraints and secrets that 
poison that plant. He was careful to avoid any appear- 
ance of discrimination or preference in regard to his 
children, but in his old age he fell a victim to undis- 
guised favouritism for the youngest of his eleven children, 
Ursula, who became his constant companion, and of whom 
he wrote to the others incessantly. A typical letter from 
Monte Verde, Bordighera, written to one of his sons on 
March 7th, 1911, may be given : 


Dear Henry, 


Yesterday we motored again to Alassio with Lady Ibert, 
who called on two or three ladies in whom she has taken a kindly 
interest. She is much taken with Ursula, and has asked that 
she and Miss Stuart may stay a night on her return home at 
their apartments in the Houses of Parliament, and in the morn- 
ing have a game in them, sitting, for example, in the Speaker’s 
chair! but I rather hope she will accept Eleanor’s invitation 
instead. 

We are rather disturbed about some poisonous caterpillars ; 
they hang like a cotton ball on the fir trees. When they break 
through the cover they march head io tail like a thin serpent, 
50 or 70 in a row. I have destroyed two regiments this morn- 
ing. The doctor here told us a lady picked one up and then 
touched her face, the result was that her head and face swelled 
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alarmingly. We fear Ursula treading on one and touching 
her shoe. 

Ursula is very anxious to go into town to buy something for 
Dollie’s birthday, but we fear to let her go into town as so many 
children have the measles. Our own grounds are so large and 
delightful that she is happy here for hours, and looks the very 
picture of health. 

The Saturday Review is now attacking us—another high 
compliment to the influence of the Daily News. They say: 

** Who will be surprised that among the Nonconformist trades- 
men there will be a rush for peerages. One can imagine the 
Master of Elibank sitting solemnly in his office. The door opens 
and the queue bursts in, Rowntrees, Cadburys, Frys, Levers, 
Cliffords, Horners, and all the other Puritans who are not of 
this world. It goes without saying that all Cocoa will be in the 
House of Lords, and a large contingent of shopkeepers.” (It is 
cruel to drag Frys in, the largest and oldest cocoa makers, and 
so far as I know all Unionists.) 

William and Emmeline are starting to-morrow for Portugal, 
also visiting Madrid, Grenada, etc. 

With love from us all, 

Your attached father, 


GEORGE CADBURY. 


Christmas was a great season for family reunion. 
“We have had a very happy Christmas,” he writes in 
1910. ‘‘On Saturday we had the gathering of children. 
We had some twenty of them, including William’s, Arnold’s, 
Barrow’s, George’s, William Holyland’s, and our own 
children—a very pretty sight to see all these little ones so 
happy together. On Sunday we had a remarkably good 
Meeting in the morning, and in the evening practically all 
our household went again to hear a very fine address by 
Tom Bryan (the warden of Fircroft), also carols by the 
choir. I am glad to say we have persuaded the Bryans 
to go to Malvern, where I hope they are having a good 
time, and we will keep them there as long as we can. 
Bryan never likes to go anywhere alone, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, the schoolmaster and his wife, are with them, so 
no doubt they will have a merry time. On Monday we 
had the family gathering, thirty-four sitting down to 
dinner. Yesterday George had planned a walk. It was 
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a delightful morning. Sixteen of us took train to Alve- 
church, and then walked along the canal, by the side of 
the three little reservoirs, and up the Lickey Hills to 
George’s house, where we all had dinner. It was a mag- 
nificent day and everybody seemed greatly to enjoy the 
walk, which was new to very many. We took possession 
of the little church at Cofton Hackett, where mother and 
Eleanor played the organ. It is a quaint little place, one 
of the tombs dating as far back as the fifteenth century. 
The children are very busy getting ready for our party 
to-morrow. One hundred and thirty-five have accepted 
the invitation, besides our house party, so there will be 
something like 150 sitting down to dinner—a party large 
enough to tax even the resources of the Manor House.” 

The quiet current of his life was interrupted in an 
alarming fashion on January 31st, 1913. Close observers 
had for some time been conscious of a high nervous 
tension, which expressed itself in an unusual anxiety 
about matters in which he was interested. On _ this 
morning he was sitting in his office at the works, dictating 
letters to his secretary, Miss Davis, when she noticed 
that he stopped at intervals as though he had lost the 
thread of his thought. Then he would resume and repeat 
himself. Finally he collapsed into unconsciousness. Dr. 
Robb, the works doctor, was immediately in attendance, 
quickly followed by Sir Robert Simon from Birmingham, 
and later by Sir Thomas Barlow, who hastened from 
London. He was with great difficulty removed to the 
Manor, and for six hours lay unconscious, his end seem- 
ing imminent. The absent members of his family were 
summoned from London and elsewhere, and the news of 
the seizure created a profound impression in Bournville 
and Birmingham. Inquiries as to his condition came from 
all parts of the country, and from all sorts and conditions 
of men. Inthe evening he emerged from unconsciousness, 
and when next morning his children were permitted to see 
him he seemed in full possession of himself, and remarked 
saughingly : “ This is the first time you have seen me in bed 
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at this time of the morning.”’ His recovery from so grave 
a condition was remarkably rapid, especially in view of the 
fact that he was now in his seventy-fourth year. Within 
fourteen days he was permitted to leave his house, and 
accompanied by Mrs. Cadbury and other members of his 
family journeyed to Bordighera, where he remained 
until he was fully convalescent. When he returned he 
seemed not merely to have made a complete recovery, 
but to be better than he had been for some time before 
his illness. The nervous tension which had been apparent 
had passed, and he was unusually serene and clear-minded. 
But the attack was a warning which his medical advisers 
would not permit him to ignore. His activities were 
rigorously limited. The excitement of speaking at public 
meetings was no longer permitted, and most grievous 
of all, the Adult School work, which had been the most 
cherished interest of his life for more than half a century, 
and to which he traced the source of his social experiments, 
had to be discontinued. It was held to be no longer safe 
for him to rise in the dark of the Sunday morning and 
ride into Birmingham, or to undergo the severe strain of 
the class work. This break with the past was a serious 
blow, but it was modified by his close intercourse with 
his old pupils, whom he would visit at their homes or 
entertain at the Manor. Many of them were now, like 
himself, greyheaded men, and not the least of his pleasures 
was to sit and talk with them of old days, of the work of 
the class, and of what it had done for this man and that. 
His physical activity, happily, remained unimpaired, and 
he went round the links almost daily, and on his visits 
to Wind’s Point still climbed the Beacon with all his old 
joy in the great vista of plain and hill. 


CHAPTER XV 


LATER YEARS 


The War and the Society of Friends—George Cadbury’s Attitude—The 
Last of the Zeppelins—Pastoral Visits—A Personal Incident— 
‘The Chocolate Uncle ’’—Love of Children—TIllness—The Selly 
Oak Colleges—A Memory of Wind’s Point—Death—A Memorable 
Tribute. 


HE outbreak of the World War affected the current 
of George Cadbury’s later years. He hated war, 
not merely on religious and humane grounds, but 

also because of its futility and waste. Among all the 
activities of his life there had been no more constant 
purpose than the promotion of peace and goodwill among 
nations. He was entirely without racial prejudices and 
hostilities, and looked for the solution of the problems 
of the world as he looked for the solution of the problems 
at home to the cultivation of common interests and the 
diffusion of a more tolerant and understanding spirit. 
The things that united men and nations always seemed 
more obvious as well as more worthy to him than the 
things which divided them, and his confidence in the 
ultimate victory of the moral law in the affairs of men 
gave him that indomitable faith in the future which 
was often so disconcerting and seemed so naive to the 
cynic and the realist. His capacity for looking beyond 
the facts of the moment, beyond the landscape of dis- 
illusion and disenchantment, to the vision that filled his 
mind, enabled him to pass through the time of shadow, 
not without pain but with undimmed eye. The impact 
of war shocked his ideals, but could not destroy them. 
His attitude to the Boer War had put no strain upon his 
Quaker antagonism to the whole gospel of war. It had 
seemed to him a simple issue in which the machinations 
272 
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of wealth had lured the nation into an unjust attack 
upon the liberties of a small people, none the less worthy 
because they were a peasant people possessed of a primitive 
faith. 

The coming of the war raised more complex con- 
siderations. It brought him face to face with the funda- 
mental tenets of his religious persuasion. He had never 
been enslaved to the narrower formulas of the Society 
of Friends, and had done much to broaden and liberalize 
its attitude to the external world. It was the spirit 
and not the letter of the law which he reverenced, and 
if the spirit was preserved he was indifferent to the outer 
garment of observance. But he had never before faced 
so searching a test of conformity to the tradition of the 
Society as that which the outbreak of war provided. 
The event clove the community in twain with a challenge 
more fierce than anything experienced in the past. On 
the one side were those who, regardless of the merits of 
the quarrel and regardless of the consequences of the 
issue of the quarrel, stood immovably for the doctrine 
of non-resistance; on the other, in varying degrees, 
were those who, while preserving their abstract hostility 
to war, found in the circumstances of the war with Germany 
so clear an issue between right and wrong as made a 
departure from the strict letter of the doctrine justifiable 
and necessary. George Cadbury inclined to the latter. 
He did not do so without disquietudes. He believed the 
chief weight of responsibility for the catastrophe rested 
on Germany, but he was not insensible to the complexity 
of the causes of the war and to the presence of irritating 
influences on our own side. Writing to me on November 
27th, 1914. in reference to attacks which had been made 
on him in the warlike press, he said : 


. . . For years they have been threatening Germany and 
writing sensational articles as to the preparations we should 
make for a German attack. They have thus played into the 
hands of the German Jingoes, whose press naturally quotes 
sensational articles of this kind, It is like two dogs snarling 
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at each other, which nearly always ends in a fight. Probably 
a large majority of the German people are friendly to England, 
and had no wish to make a quarrel with us nor with their neigh- . 
bours in France or Russia, but they were just in the same 
position that the friends of peace and civilization were in 
England where the violent articles in the German press were 
quoted, making our position almost impossible. 

We have no need to be ashamed, but to rejoice in the fact 
that we did what we could to prevent war, a war which has 
brought desolation and misery to millions of homes, and which we 
still believe might have been avoided if England had maintained 
her old position as a friend of Germany. Now that we have 
entered into the war it is as impossible to stop it as to stop a 
raging torrent. The anger of the people naturally has been 
roused, and we must secure restitution to Belgium for the in- 
juries inflicted... . 


But his general disposition throughout the war was 
to avoid its controversies and passions, and to devote 
himself to mitigating its evils and helping those who bore 
its afflictions. Over a thousand of the workpeople at 
Bournville were enrolled in the Army, and he cheerfully 
shared with his firm the heavy responsibilities which were 
involved both in regard to the present and future well- 
being of the men. His family letters were largely con- 
cerned with the expedients for helping the sick and 
wounded. The Holiday Home (The Beeches) was lent 
as a Red Cross Hospital, the workpeople supplying the 
funds. Writing on October 8th, 1915, he says: “‘ George 
(his second son) has arranged for Fircroft (the Working 
Men’s College) to be given up to the wounded. This 
will accommodate about thirty, and the students there 
will be removed to Holland House. He is also sug- 
gesting that they should get forty men into his house, 
Beaconwood, on the Lickey (hills). In the general dis- 
ruption he was disturbed as to whether he was bearing 
his own share of the personal surrender. Writing to his 
family (September 9th, 1915), apropos of some work at 
the Manor House, he said: 


; . . This, I tell Mother, is the last alteration we shall make 
at the Manor House, as there is no probability after our death 
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of any of our family being able to live there, any more than has 
been the case with the family houses—Uffculme, Highbury and 
Wyddrington. These are days for economy and not for exces- 
sive expenditure, as we have no conception of what is coming 
when the war is over, except that we feel perfectly sure that 
there will be a great financial crash that may bring us and 
others down, and it might be the best thing possible for the 
family if we had to remove, even before our death, to a smaller 
house. The only justification for our living in so large a house, 
with such extensive grounds, is the pleasure that we are able to 
give to Christian workers and others who so often in summer 
have the enjoyment of it all; otherwise, I do not think I should 
feel easy to go on living there. ... 


Two of his sons played a conspicuous part in the 
war. Laurence Cadbury served from August, 1914, to 
the demobilization in April, 1919, both on the British 
and French fronts, in command of a Motor Ambulance 
Unit, and received for his services the Croix de Guerre. 
Egbert Cadbury, with the seven other men of the First 
Trinity Boat Club, offered his services to the Admiralty on 
the outbreak of war, and was employed in mine-sweeping 
operations in the North Sea. In the spring of 1915 he 
passed into the Royal Naval Air Service, in which he 
remained to the end of the war, leaving with the rank of 
Major, and having been invested with the D.S.C. and 
the D.F.C. In this Service he achieved a record, which 
remained unbroken to the end of the war—that of being 
mainly instrumental in the destruction of two Zeppelins, 
the first in November, 1915. With the latter of these 
incidents, which is described in the following letter of 
Major Cadbury to his father, the employment of the 
Zeppelin as a weapon of attack on these shores ended : 


Masozn Eapert CapBury to his FarHur 
August 6th, 1918. 
You will have heard probably before this reaches you that 
my lucky star has again been in the ascendant, and that another 
Zeppelin has gone to destruction, sent there by a perfectly 
peaceful live-and-let-live citizen, who has no lust for blood or 
fearful war spirit in his veins. 
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It all happened very quickly, and very terribly. Mary was 
singing at a concert across the road in aid of some charity—and 
singing very well, too. I was enjoying the music, and war and 
rumours of war were far from my thoughts. Nita—a cousin 
_ of Mary’s staying with us—and I were enjoying a particularly 
fine piece of music when a cross-eyed R.A.F. orderly struck me 
with his diverging vision. 

I guessed I was wanted and hastened to join him. He 
informed me that Nicholl wanted me at H.Q. I dashed along 
the front, and, to my intense surprise, saw an airship in the dim 
distance silhouetted against an extremely bright, clear, northerly 
evening light. That was about 8.45 p.m. 

I learnt at H.Q. that three Zeppelins were at a point about 
50 miles N.E. of here, well to seaward. Knowing that there 
was only one machine available that had the necessary speed 
and climb—its twin having already gone—I saw that the race 
was to the nimblest, to the pilot who could get into the waiting 
seat. 

I roared down to the station in an ever-ready Ford, seized 
a scarf, goggles and helmet, tore off my streamline coat, and, 
semi-clothed, with a disreputable jacket under my arm, sprinted 
as hard as ever Nature would let me, and took a running jump 
into the pilot’s seat. I beat my most strenuous competitor 
by one-fifth of a second. Once in that seat I knew that, given 
a reasonable amount of luck, I should certainly destroy one, if 
not three, of the impertinent intruders. 

I saw them as I left the aerodrome, and gave immediate 
chase. I released my bombs to lighten ship, but my machine 
did not climb as it should have done. : 

I had as my observer Bob Leckie, D.S.0., D.S.C., who has 
had a good many scraps with Zeppelins and has destroyed one. 
Only, all his service has been with “ Boats.” Thus I had an 
expert in the back seat. 

The action was very short. She lighted after a few rounds, 
and went hurtling down to destruction from a great height. 

I then gave chase to a second. My engine stopped. I was 
30 to 40 miles from land, on what had become an awful night. 
But the Fates were kind, and after a few splutters and bangs I 
got her going. I attacked the second, but here my luck was out. 
Leckie’s gun jammed—our sting had gone. There was nothing 
for it but to abandon the chase. I was lost. I think that half 
hour, driving through 12,000 ft. of cloud in inky blackness on 
a machine that I had been told could not land at. night, even 
if I ever made land again, was the most terrible I have ever 
experienced, 
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I made Sedgeford, and landed ‘safely, missing another 
machine that was circling round the aerodrome by inches. 
It suddenly loomed up in the blackness. 

To my horror I discovered that my bombs had failed to 
release, and that I had landed in a machine which I thought I 
was certain to crash and catch fire with two 100-lb. bombs on 
board ; also that my life-saving belt had been eaten through 
by acid from an accumulator. 

Two other machines from Yarmouth also landed there. 
One of them was just going to open fire on the Zeppelin when it 
burst into flames and very nearly fell on him. ~ 

I flew back to Yarmouth at dawn, and learnt that another in my 
squadron had brought down another Zeppelin, and that Jardine, 
Hodson—brother of Olga’s friend—and Munday were missing. 

Press reporters have again inundated the house, but this 
time I am wise. 

There was no doubt a conflict of emotions in George 
Cadbury’s mind at these incidents ; but he had never 
sought to impose his own inhibitions upon his children, 
and he found some solace for his questionings in the fact 
that the destruction of the Zeppelins was a purely defen- 
sive act which, if it destroyed life, saved in doing so the 
lives of those who were innocent and defenceless. In 
the feverish atmosphere of the time he himself did not 
wholly escape the suspicions of the vulgar, and in Novem- 
ber, 1916, in common with other distinguished citizens of 
Birmingham, he was visited by a detective who asked to see 
his cheque-book. Unlike some others who were approached 
he accepted the indignity good-humouredly. Writing to 
me on the subject (November 17th, 1916), he said : 

_. . The visit from the detective amused me at the time. 
I told him that I was not ashamed for him to see my cheque- 
book, as I gave away three-fourths of my income. How- 
ever, he went through it but found nothing. It was not until 
the next morning that I fully appreciated the danger to the 


liberty of the country if such visits were allowed by order of 
some conceited young officer who happened to be head of the 


district—not that it would seriously affect men in my position, 
but it would be a menace to the liberty—of Labour especially— 
and would probably be used for breaking-up Trades Unions and 
other workmen’s institutions of the kind which have done so 


much to raise the condition of Wa WOULrso. 6 
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In the winter of 1916-17 he undertook a task which 
had been taking shape in his mind for some time. His 
relations with the community he had founded at Bourn- 
ville were intimate and peculiar. They were less those 
of an employer than of a neighbour, and they had always 
something in them of a pastoral character. It was a 
patriarchal relationship which was saved from being 
intrusive by an unfailing sensitiveness of touch and a 
spirit of fellowship that was wholly free from social dis- 
crimination. He mixed with the people as a companion 
in all their public pleasures, and had a ready and abundant 
sympathy in their private distresses and difficulties. 
No woman worker left the works to be married without 
a fatherly blessing and the gift of a Bible from George 
Cadbury, and he was as frequent a visitor at the bedside 
of the sick as if he had been the village pastor. Writing 
from the Friedensthal Winter School to One and Aill, 
Violet Clements says: “I am reminded of an incident 
told me by a friend of how Mr. George (Cadbury) went to 
see him, and finding him very ill, the dear old man gave 
attention to such details as his wife having soft shoes 
and thick curtains to deaden the sound. He then prayed 
for him and said, ‘ Robert, I am your friend, and now 
I am going home leaving you in God’s hands. It is best. 
You do not need company, or I would stay.’ ”’ 

In the winter of 1916-17 he was seized with the idea 
of a sustained scheme of visitation. He was sensible that 
his physical powers were failing, and that his time for direct 
personal intercourse with the people among whom he had 
lived so long was short, and that if he had any influence 
left to impart he must lose no time. With this object in 
view he drew up a weekly syllabus of visits, and spent 
the winter evenings in carrying them out. Writing to 
his children about these visits he said : 


Bournville, Birmingham, 
February 20th, 1917. 


. [ have been paying several visits each week to some 
of the two hundred families attending the Morning and Evening 
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Meetings at Bournville. These have been very interesting and 
helpful to me, and I hope to them. I find among young men 
and women that there is a great deal of doubt and questioning ; 
if God reigns, they argue, it would be impossible that all the sin 
and misery culminating in this terrible war could be permitted. 
I reply, if there were no sin, there could be no free agency. God 
could have created us sinless; there could then have been no 
freedom of choice and no test of our obedience and love to Him. : 
Then I have put the question—have they ever been tempted 
to evil, resisted the temptation, and repented of having done 
so? From my experience of 54 years in an Adult Class for men, 
many of whom had been living evil lives, the testimony was 
universal that yielding to sin brought no real or lasting happi- 
ness, but that resisting temptation did—“ Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation, for when he is tried, he will receive 
the crown of life, which the Lord has promised to them that 
love Him.” This perhaps just now is the most difficult ques- 
tion, as so many are puzzled at the awful suffering—material 
and physical—in connexion with the war.... 


With the end of the war and the election that followed, 
George Cadbury found himself in some disagreement with 
the conduct of the Daily News. He had long ceased to 
take an active part in the affairs of the paper, but the 
strong views expressed in its columns in opposition to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s electoral policy disquieted him. His faith in 
Mr. Lloyd George, the product of the stirring days of the 
Boer War, had survived the events of the greater ordeal 
through which the nation was now passing. His general 
attitude on the great personal issue of the war is indicated 
in the following letter written in the midst of the famous 
coup in Downing Street to his son Henry, the Managing 
Director of the Daily News: 

Bournville, Birmingham, 
December 5th, 1916. 

... As thou knows, I have always had some fear lest 
Lloyd George should be led away by his popularity, but so far 
he has remained loyal on essential principles ; he is still not 
ashamed to be a Free Churchman; he stiil has the courage to 
attack England’s greatest foe, the liquor traffic—we are indebted 
to him for the Liquor Commission, and some of the experiments 
will be of untold value in the future. 
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He continued his personal support of Mr. Lloyd George 
throughout the war, and writing to Mr. Henry Cadbury 
when the conflict was over he said he could see no one 
but Mr. Lloyd George who could take the lead in the great 
progressive movements of the peace. ‘* He has the press 
behind him, and he has the heart to feel for human suffer- 
ing,” he wrote. . . . “He (Mr. Lloyd George) is in many 
ways like myself—easily moved at the sight of human 
suffering.” His confidence, however, was not unques- 
tioning. “It is appalling to think how men when once 
they get power are led astray,” he wrote to me three days 
later. The views which George Cadbury privately enter- 
tained did not deflect the Daily News from the main direc- 
tion of its course ; but they affected my own relation with 
the paper. I had edited it ever since he became sole pro- 
prietor, and my connexion with it had been so largely a 
personal matter, founded on community of opinion and 
outlook on public affairs, that when that agreement was 
interrupted on what seemed to both of us a vital question, 
the plain course was to place my resignation in the hands 
of the proprietors. The incident, regretted by both of us, 
made no difference to our private relations. Whatever 
one’s disagreements with George Cadbury on public affairs 
might be, no element of personal feeling could enter into 
them, and his motives were so disinterested that they com- 
manded respect even when his judgment left the mind 
unconvinced. 

In the healing activities which became practicable 
after the war George Cadbury took an enthusiastic part. 
He was especially distressed by reading about the con- 
dition of the children in Vienna, and with Mrs. Cadbury 
arranged to bring a batch of them to be boarded out at 
their expense at Bournville. A ladies’ committee, com- 
posed of members of the Church of England, the Society 
of Friends, and of the Village Council, was formed, and 
eventually homes were found in the village for eighteen 
of the children who arrived, bringing all their belongings 
in small bundles on their backs. When, after nearly 
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a year’s stay in Bournville, they were about to return 
to their own country they were entertained at a farewell 
party at the Manor House by Mr. and Mrs. Cadbury, who 
presented each one with a £5 note and a suit-case in 
which to take back their belongings. George Cadbury 
‘kept in touch with the children after their departure, 
and received many delightful letters from them and their 
parents. It was not the only incident that made his 
name familiar in Vienna in the darkest days of its misery. 
Under the title of “‘ The Chocolate Uncle,” the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna published the story of how that 
name came to be conferred by the children of Vienna on 
George Cadbury. Some Swedish friends had sent money 
to open cocoa-rooms for the poorest children in the starv- 
ing city. To the creature comforts were added picture 
books, and soon the cocoa-rooms became reading-rooms 
and play-rooms, and when the provisions gave out the 
children still flocked to the centres for the warmth and 
the amusement. ‘In that moment,” says the writer in 
the Neue Freie Presse, ‘‘ Helen Fox, the devoted helper 
on the Friends’ Relief Mission, wrote a letter to her uncle, 
George Cadbury. . . . He sent three tons of chocolate 
for the reading-rooms. When the little brown bars 
were distributed among the visitors for the first time 
several of the smallest children asked in surprise, ‘ What 
is this thing? Can you eat it?’ They had never tasted 
chocolate before.” And so he became known to the 
children of Vienna as ‘The Chocolate Uncle.” When 
later the writer of the article visited Bournville to thank 
the Chocolate Uncle in the name of the Viennese children, 
she found him full of delighted memories of the Austrian 
girls whom he had entertained at Bournville. “ He 
praises their manners, their cleverness, their goodness. 
He asks me to invite them for a Christmas party to my 
own house when I return, and as I gladly promise to do 
so, he gives me money to buy little presents for them.” 

This pleasant story is typical of George Cadbury’s 
ceaseless little acts of beneficence. They were none the 
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less pleasing because they were never casual or uncon- 
sidered. He disliked mere thoughtless generosity, and 
was never quite happy unless the gift met some precise 
need. Thus, writing to his children (January 27th, 
1914), he said: 


... Yesterday the Salvation Army Officers came unex- 
pectedly from the “ Beeches.” Fortunately I was at home, and 
sent Harris off at once to get some provisions. The children 
entertained them by singing, showing their dolls, toys, etc., and 
the officers seemed to have a real good time. When going home 
IT met them coming down the drive talking most cheerfully, 
though one of the officers was as white as a sheet and glad to 
sit down directly they arrived—some of them are completely 
worn out in the service and it is touching to see them. 

I am sending one hundred of Dent’s Everyman Library 
books to the “‘ Woodlands ”’ (Cripples’ Hospital), as I find the 
nurses there have not very much to read. I am also sending 
a hundred to the “ Beeches ’—as I tell the Salvation Army 
officers, when they are at work they are always giving out; 
when they come to the “ Beeches’”’ they must not only rest, 
but also take in and pick up some fresh ideas for their addresses. 


Of these characteristics of his everyday habits of 
giving, some details are supplied me by Miss Davis, who 
served him for many years in the capacity of shorthand 
secretary : 


His power of looking ahead, his curious instinct for asking 
questions, and his unmindfulness of obstacles were marvellous. 
His letters touched on many subjects; he received them from 
leading men of the day, from leaders of religious thought, and 
these especially interested him if they acknowledged that in 
religion there should be freedom, liberty, growth and tolerance ; 
from politicians, from missionaries from the Far East and the 
Colonies, little children thanking him for the flower their father 
had brought home from the Adult School on the previous 
Sunday, people asking for loans, for advice as to their business, 
their investments, invitations to open Sales of Work, advice 
upon inventions being patented, upon the planting of gardens, 
the training of children, and asking for interviews for the purpose 
of consulting him upon a grievance the writer had with his 
employer, to take the chair at Festival Dinners given all over 
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the United Kingdom, and people asking whether he had any 
objection to their children being named after him. 

Every letter was acknowledged, and the poor people who 
wrote asking him for hospital notes always with their reply 
received 2d. or 3d. in stamps, which he considered covered cost 
of the postage. To these answers he received many grateful 
acknowledgments. Long illegible communications were always 
handed to me to read at my leisure—he used to remark, “If 
people will not take the trouble to write clearly, they must be 
content if the reply is somewhat belated.” 

He had the precious faculty of giving pleasure in an unex- 
pected manner, and at times he would write to someone who 
he knew was working hard on behalf of social reform and in 
other ways, and ask him to come and see him if he could spare 
a few minutes. When writing he would enclose his card, upon 
which the time for the interview would be stated, and say 
“ present this card at the Lodge and you will at once be brought 
to my office.” Immediately the caller was announced, Mr. 
Cadbury would rise to give greetings, and while one was gather- 
ing one’s correspondence together, he would pull up an armchair 
in front of the fire, tell the individual to be comfortable and at 
ease for a few moments, and in all probability make some remarks 
about the flowers on his desk, especially if the flowers were 
roses, and sometimes tell them to choose the one they liked best. 
Within a day or two, you would be told to make out a cheque 
to help the caller to take a holiday, or, if he had to attend public 
meetings, to pay for a taxi during the winter months so that he 
should not get wet while trying to get inside an omnibus or 
tram, perhaps to help someone in business who needed monetary 
assistance, to assist someone in the education of his children, to 
enable him to purchase books in order that he could be helped 
in his work, and in the case of poor ministers to pay for their 
daily newspaper. 

I must say he did not believe in lending money, but occasion- 
ally he did so, telling the individual to return it when he felt he 
was in a position to do so. But whenever it was returned, and 
I have known it vary from a few pounds to a few hundreds, it 
was a source of gratification to him, and in nearly every case 
he replied by return of post, and sent it back, thanking the 
individual for having used his best endeavours to return it, but 
telling him to use it to help “a lame dog over a stile” if ever 
the opportunity presented itself to him. 





With the advance of years George Cadbury’s business 
and public activities lessened. He had ceased the labours 
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he had carried. on for more than half a century in con- 
nexion with the Adult School movement, and he now 
rarely left the neighbourhood of his home for public 
functions, his last important engagement being at the 
Church Congress at Birmingham in October, 1921. The 
Bishop of Birmingham, at a garden party at Bournville 
for the members of the Conference, expressed the feeling of 
many of the delegates who knew that his long and active 
day was drawing to its close, and felt that some tribute 
was due to a great citizen of Birmingham. “It will not 
be until his history is written,” he said, “that men will 
know what George Cadbury is, and has been to this place.” 
But though the weight of years was telling on his physical 
powers, he was entirely free from bodily distresses, and his 
mind preserved its freshness of interest unimpaired. Always 
spare and lithe of frame, he continued into his eighties erect 
and active in his movements, walking much, and with the 
rapid stride of one who had still many tasks on hand. 
But he was never too hurried for those small wayside 
courtesies which were habitual to him, and which had 
an unaffected simplicity that excluded any sense of 
condescension. He was entirely at home in all company 
because he was entirely unconscious of social barriers. 
He did not have to break them down; they did not exist 
for bim. But though happy with all sorts and conditions 
of people he was perhaps most in his element with children. 
The indestructible child in him kept him in sympathy 
with the young to the end, and the children rewarded 
him with an affection as warm as his own. His laugh 
was as ready and as free from care as theirs, and if he did 
not neglect the mission that was never absent from his 
mind he had infinite tact in applying it to the occasion, 
as when in the midst of a group of school children in the 
village he saw the bell-ringer going up the steps to ring 
the bells, and asked him to play ‘“ There’s a Friend for 
little children,” and then stood with the children round 
him while the tune was rung out. His visits to the village 
school were as popular as his visits to the Cripples’ Home, 
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not because of the little gifts he brought so much as 
because of the spirit of kindliness he carried with him. 
“He found me one day looking for a suitable specimen 
for a nature drawing,” wrote one who had been a pupil 
in the school,! “‘and immediately he gave me the rose 
he was wearing, telling me not only to try and copy the 
rose, but to try also to copy its Maker, so that beauty 
might grow everywhere.” He did not condescend to 
children any more than to their elders, but had the rare 
gift of catching their own spirit and putting them at their 
ease. Writing after his death to his daughter Dorothea, 
Mrs. George Hodgkin of Banbury, a daughter of Mr. 
Henry Lloyd Wilson, described this trait in recalling her 
own personal memories : 

. . . My mind has been full of memories of him for the last 
few days—chiefly memories of the time before we went to the 
High School and were so often at the Manor House. I was 
very shy (as you know) of most people in those days, but I 
remember so vividly the warm, happy, un-shy feeling I always 
had when he came into the room. And once when we were 
staying at the Manor, I was feeling rather strange, not exactly 
homesick, after we had gone to bed, and your father came in 
and tucked us up, and put chocolate under our pillow (chocolate 
dominoes that time) and talked a little—I don’t remember what 
about, but I was quite happy after that. There are many 
memories of him at Wind’s Point, and at Weston-super-Mare 
too, and through them all runs the sense of being quite safe and 
happy and at ease whenever he was there. 

I always used to like him to speak in Meeting—the original 
Bournville-Stirchley one. He was very much connected in 
my mind then with various Bible characters ; I didn’t look on 
him as a “saint,” but as someone very good, only much more 
familiar and “ homely ” than a saint... . 


The little graces of everyday intercourse that he scattered 
by the way left a subtle perfume about his path. Alderman 
Quinney relates that walking on his farm very early on 
the Sunday morning after George Cadbury’s death, he 
met a navvy returning from Northfield, and asked him 
where he had been so early in the day. He replied that 


1 The Friend, November 3rd, 1922. 
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he had been to Northfield to get a newspaper with a 
photograph of Mr. Cadbury, and, when the Alderman 
asked him if he had known George Cadbury, he said: 
“TI only met him once, when I was repairing some water- 
pipes outside his lodge; he walked out, and finding that 
I was cold he went back to the house to order some hot 
coffee for me.”” He would tell the gardener’s child, whom 
he met running home from school, of a Punch and Judy 
show which the cripples were having at the farm and 
urge him to “run and ask his mother to let him go and 
look on”; or meeting one of the girl employees at the 
works on the station platform in the snow would tell her 
that it was not a fit day for her to be out and send her 
home with a note that her wages were to be paid; or, 
feeling in the days of illness the comfort of a warm Shet- 
land shawl, he would ask his attendant if her mother 
possessed such a one and would promptly order one to 
be sent ; or walking on the Malvern Hills and meeting 
two elderly women whom he recognized as pensioned 
forewomen from the works he would take them back to 
Wind’s Point for tea “as the sun was very hot and they 
were tired.” 

These things may seem trifles too light for the dignity ~ 
of biography; but they were so much the daily and 
hourly stuff of his life that no record of him would be 
complete which wholly ignored the multitudinous little 
acts of simple friendliness that made the atmosphere 
in which he moved among men. They are as pertinent 
to his story as the many records that bear witness to 
his deeper influence, such as that told by Mr. Waite, 
the chairman of the Board of Guardians, who, meeting 
a prominent citizen and being struck by the affection 
with which he spoke of George Cadbury, inquired if he 
knew him, to which the other replied, “‘ Forty years ago, 
when I was a boy my father was a drunkard and my 
home was utterly miserable; someone took him to 
Mr. Cadbury’s class; it was the beginning of a new life 
to me; he got on, gave us all a good education, and I 
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fee] that I owe everything that I have in the world to 
the influence exercised by Mr. Cadbury over my old home.” 
That influence was exercised the more effectively because 
it was free from censoriousness. He was convinced that 
society could only be regenerated by the appeal to the 
individual conscience, and by the working of the inward 
and spiritual grace, but he was sensible that social con- 
ditions reacted upon the quality of life, and that con- 
ditions often condemned men to vicious courses in spite 
of themselves. Writing to his son Laurence on his return 
to France (September 27th, 1917), he said : 


. . . Lam glad thou took “ The Town Labourer.”! It may 
be useful to lend to young fellows who have a future before them 
and whose help we need to solve the truly appalling social prob- 
lems by which we are surrounded—four-fifths of the people 
of our land, which is perhaps the worst of all European countries, 
living in wretched slums, the liquor shops being the only pro- 
vision to relieve the strain of a small house with one living-room, 
where all the washing, cooking and mending have to be done, and 
where there are also probably noisy children. I think thou hast 
heard me say sometimes—much to the horror of goody-goody 
people—that I never blame a man for getting drunk who lives 
in the slums, though I know he is a fool for doing so, but I 

should probably do the same myself for a change. 


This sense of the effect of social conditions upon the life 
of the poor continued to be the chief pre-occupation of 
his mind, and his letters to his family were largely con- 
cerned with his new experiences of that effect. Thus, 
writing on April 28th, 1921, he said: 


. . . Last evening I missed mother’s company at a meeting 
of the scholars connected with the “ Swan-with-Two-Necks ”’ 
Early Morning School, who used to meet in the old public- 
house, but have now moved to a very dismal, dirty-looking 
room in Charles Henry Street... . 

I was much moved on behalf of the women present, many of 
whom are living the lives of slaves, their husbands grumbling 
at an eight-hour day for six days in the week, while these poor 
souls are working very often sixteen hours a day for seven days 
in the week—from 6.0 in the morning till 10 o’clock at night. 


1 “*The Town Labourer,” by J. L. and Barbara Hammond. 
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The thought of these poor women stirred me up and we had a 
really lively half-hour, but what a drop it is in the ocean of 
misery! I could but feel thankful for the Salvation Army— 
the only church that really seems to get hold of people such as 
these, because they do it through personal intercourse and little 
acts of personal kindness. .. . 


He was now in his eighty-second year, but he still took 
undiminished zest in the tasks he loved. “ We have 
had, I think, more parties than ever at the Manor Farm 
this year,” he wrote (June 27th, 1921): “ During the 
forty years we have had an average number of about 
20,000 children per year, or some 800,000 children in all. 
For many of them it is their only day out during the 
year. Last week we had 370 cripples each day on Thurs- 
day and Friday. They enjoyed dabbling in the stream 
—many of them—with their poor shrivelled little legs. 
One of the best workers for the cripples in Birmingham 
is a son of one of my old scholars.” 

He followed with interest the developments of the 
firm over which he presided—extensions at Bournville, 
new enterprises at Frampton and Knighton, a new factory 
in Tasmania, and the opening up of relations with the 
firm of Fry at Bristol, of which his son Egbert had become 
a director. On the occasion of the visit of the King and 
Queen to Bournville in May, 1919, he, with Mrs. Cadbury, 
received the distinguished visitors and conducted them 
over the village, showing them with especial pride the 
cottage gardens and discoursing on his favourite topic 
of their productiveness and their influence upon the 
life of the people. 

The first intimation of the end came in January, 
1922. His interest in the Selly Oak Colleges had become 
one of the absorbing concerns of his later days. The move- 
ment represented in a concrete form that unity of the 
churches in their common work in the world which it had 
been his constant aim to promote. It had begun with the 
Friends, but, as one institution followed another, it com- 
prehended all the Free Church bodies, and he hoped to see 
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the Anglicans ! also represented in the remarkable com- 
munity that had sprung up so largely through his help and 
inspiration. Indeed, it was in anticipation of that possi- 
bility that he had purchased another estate, which would 
provide a home for a new institution. The latest develop- 
ment of the Selly Oak system was the erection of a church 
for the common service of the colleges at the new garden 
suburb of Weoley Hill, an offshoot of the Bournville Village 
movement, situated on the other side of the Bristol Road, 
and somewhat nearer to Birmingham. The church was 
nearing completion, and it was after a visit to it with 
his wife on January 18th, 1922, to see that all would 
be ready for the opening in February, that Mrs. Cadbury 
noted unusual fatigue. Dr. Aldridge was called in, and 
Dr. Russell, whose grandfather had officiated at George 
Cadbury’s birth, was summoned from Birmingham. 
Later Sir James Mackenzie was called in consultation. 
The trouble was traced to influenza, which had affected 
the heart; remedies and rest lessened the immediate 
danger, but the old activities were no longer possible. 
The doctors found it impossible to keep him to his bed, 
as they wished; he could not become a conventional 
invalid. He took his bath, went to his study each day 
at noon, and went for motor drives when the weather was 
fit. In his letters to his family he discusses his doctors, 
retails the family gossip, and speculates on the prospect 
of recovery. “It has been a new experience for me to 
be confined to one floor of the house for a fortnight,” 
he wrote. ‘It has also been a new experience to be 
awake for half the night ; so far as I know I have hardly 
done this since I had the toothache some seventy years 
ago.” The minutes of the Bournville Board of Directors, 
of which he was still chairman, were always sent to him, 
and he went through the agenda of the Bournville Village 
Trust before the meetings, in which he was no longer 

1 Before his death George Cadbury had the satisfaction of learning that 


the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel contemplated founding a 
training institution at Selly Oak. 


YP 
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able to participate. He followed with undiminished 
interest the movements that lay nearest his heart, notably 
the missionary work in China with which Dr. Henry 
Hodgkin was associated. China had always had a 
peculiarly warm place in his affections, partly owing to 
the wrong she had suffered in connexion with the opium 
traffic, partly owing to her pacific attitude in a warlike 
world. He was profoundly distrustful of Japanese in- 
tentions in regard to that country, and looked to the 
development of the League of Nations as the only means 
of preserving its integrity and its interest in peace. It 
was an open secret that the presence of so considerable 
a sprinkling of Chinese among the students of many 
nationalities who came to the Selly Oak Colleges was 
due to his liberality and his anxiety to promote the cause 
of Christianity in China, and the letters he received from 
the students who had returned to China bore witness to 
the deep impression that contact with him had left upon 
their minds. Other subjects which occupied his mind 
in these days of enforced rest were the progress which 
was being made in the consolidation of the Selly Oak 
Colleges and the developments in housing. Writing to 
his family (April 10th, 1922) he said : 


. [ had a call from John William Hoyland (his brother- 
in-law, the Warden of Kingsmead) an evening or two ago. 
He and Edward (his eldest son) are very much interested in 
uniting the Selly Oak Colleges in one scheme, and undoubtedly 
they would work together much more efficiently and cheaply 
than if they were working separately. The Wesleyans are just 
spending £6,000 on Hillcrest, which is in Weoley Park Road on 
a line with Carey Hill; it is to be a college for educating the 
wives and single missionaries connected with them. Now we 
shall only want an Anglican College, when all the great Pro- 
testant Churches of the country will be represented, and will 
have a good opportunity of training their women missionaries. 
They have to work together in heathen lands, and their meeting 
together in classes here is a good preparation for that fellow- 
ship which is essential to real missionary progress. 

George (his second son) has, as you know, worked hard to 
improve the homes of the working people of our country, and 
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has done some good work in Birmingham. He is now being 
relieved of some of this (on account of criticism of the Housing 
Committee’s policy on the City Council), which may be all for 
the best, as he will be able to give more attention to a New 
housing scheme connected with the works. We have voted 
£50,000 towards providing dwellings for our workpeople. Only 
last week eighteen of the young men we employ came up for 
their Bible on their marriage—probably not two of them would 
have a house of their own, but would marry into apartments— 
a miserable thing for the wives. We propose spending the whole 
of the £50,000 in erecting cottages with gardens, and then 
handing over the houses to the Pension Fund, so that with the 
same money we do two things—we build the cottages for our 
people and we increase the Pension Fund, as we had intended 
to do, with the rents received. .. . 


During the spring and summer he was able to pay 
two long visits to Wind’s Point, but most of his last days 
were spent at the Manor at Northfield. He could no 
longer take part in the active life of his home, but from 
the baleony he would look over the lake and the flower 
gardens, and enjoy the play of the many children of 
whom during the summer there were 25,000, who had 
come to the Manor on their annual holiday. The arrange- 
ments for these visits had always been made by himself, 
and he continued the task this year as usual. His letters 
were concerned largely with these little mitigations of 
his condition. He wrote with all his old cheerfulness to 
his children, but he was no longer in doubt as to the 
issue. Writing on August 31st, he said : 


. . . Mother and I were recounting our blessings the other 
day, not one of our children of whom we have any cause to be 
ashamed ; our desire is that every one may not only be blessed 
but may be a blessing. So far, all have had a good start in life, 
and now I am very near the end of my journey, and, having 
watched the lives of men and women, I can say that the words 
are true—‘“‘ It will be well with them that fear God, which fear 
before him ’”’—but we all need to follow the admonition—‘ Be 
ye stedfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” The battle will continue to the very end. 

I have made a new will practically every year, in order to 
keep everything as far as possible up to date, but I am asking 
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my executors to meet me together with Mr. W. E. Littleboy 
sometime, so that I can transfer my books to him and that he 
may act on behalf of the family and give them as little 
trouble as possible. . . . I do want to relieve mother of every 
burden I can, as she will have a crushing load as head of our 
family and really of her own also... . 


Lady Frances Balfour, writing in the British Weekly 
of November 2nd, 1922, gives a vivid picture of him 
during his last visit to Wind’s Point, and of the eager 
spirit that still informed him. She said : 


. . . I saw Mr. Cadbury again last summer, while visiting 
the Malvern district. The Angel of Shadows was at hand, and 
he had been removed to the quiet and high air of a lovely resi- 
dence perched on the heights, with the broad weald of English 
scenery below his house. The sun was setting as we drew up 
at his door, and though bidden to rest, he came forth to greet 
us. To me he began exactly where we had left offi—‘I told 
you when we last met ’—and in a weak voice he revealed yet 
more of his vision of what cities should be, and how they should 
be built. I listened, for I knew his working days were almost 
over, and that I should never see his face again. I thought of 
“the garden city ”’ of his own, and of the others he had inspired 
and which were springing up over the land. Great wealth he 
had used for others. “I do not desire to leave great wealth to 
my children,” he had said. Life and its wants were so simply 
supplied, and always, it seemed to me, what he had was for 
others. He saw us drive away, still eagerly talking till driven in 
“to rest.”” And now he has passed on, to find himself a true- 
hearted servant in that city whose builder and maker is God. 


There was some improvement in his health later, and 
he was able to pay brief visits in October to Bournville, 
where both in the works and the village his illness had 
been followed with universal concern, and his reappear- 
ance was an event of almost public rejoicing. But the 
hopes raised soon vanished. On the evening of October 
20th, symptoms of congestion of the lungs appeared. 
His family were summoned around him, but he passed 
into unconsciousness. On the Monday evening there 
was a momentary return to consciousness. He saw his 
wife and spoke to her a few words of affectionate recog- 
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nition and farewell. He passed away painlessly the 
following afternoon, October 24th, just as the signal 
from Bournville of the close of the day’s labours fell on 
the ears of the watchers by the bedside. 

The passing of the great citizen evoked in the press 
and from the public a universal expression of admiration 
of his character and-work. Personal tributes from the 
great and humble alike poured in from many lands upon 
Mrs. Cadbury, among them messages from the Queen, 
who had long taken a personal interest in George Cadbury’s 
social experiments, especially in housing, and from the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George). The acknowledg- 
ments of George Cadbury’s services to mankind reflected 
his own catholicity of spirit, the messages coming from 
representatives of all creeds and all schools of thought. 
The general sense of the tributes was expressed in two 
messages—that from Principal Grant Robertson, of 
Birmingham University, “‘ Your husband was a big man 
who did big things, and so easily that they seemed in- 
evitable,” and that from Lady Lodge, “It is a triumph, 
and a Te Deum should be sung and no dirge.” Among 
his own people the feeling of bereavement was deep and 
personal. At eleven o’clock on the morning following 
the end the great factory at Bournville ceased its opera- 
tions, and the workers observed a brief period of silence 
as a mark of respect and of thankfulness for the great 
life that had closed. It was not possible for all the 
thousands of workpeople to take a personal farewell, 
but in the afternoon, at the invitation of Mrs. Cadbury 
and the family, the senior employees with the pensioners 
and their wives passed through the death chamber to take 
a last look at the face of one who had been the revered 
friend of all of them. The feeling at Bournville generally 
was well expressed in a tribute by one of the workpeople, 
W. A. M. Beard, chairman of the Works Council, in which 
he said : 


If we look around for some record of his achievements, 
some monument of his labours, I do not think we shall look so 
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much to these great works his business genius created and 
maintained, or to the beautiful village with its schools and 
place of worship, the glorious fruit of a noble dream, or to his 
numerous benefactions, known and unknown. Rather shall 
we look to the thousands of happy homes and hearts that he 
made the wide world over; to the lives of broken men and 
women to whom he brought hope and new light by his unfailing 
sympathy and love; to the little children into whose darkened 
lives he brought not a ray of sunshine but a flood of glory ! 
Many and more eloquent tongues than mine have and will 
testify to his greatness and worth. His life will become a classic, 
and generations yet unborn will find an inspiration and an 
incentive to a noble life... . 


It was George Cadbury’s own wish that his remains 
should be cremated, and the wish was carried out on the 
morning of Saturday, October 28th, at Perry Barr, the 
ashes being subsequently gathered in an urn to be placed 
in a memorial to be erected on the Village Green at Bourn- 
ville. At the meeting the same morning, attended by 
the family and friends at the Meeting House in Bull 
Street, Dr. Fox and Sir George Newman paid homage to 
the memory of George Cadbury, the former observing 
that “Perhaps the greatest thing that can be said of 
him is that he increased the sum of love in the world.” 
A memorial service, at which Dr. Scott Lidgett spoke, 
was held at the Memorial Hall in London. 

It was on the Village Green at Bournville that after- 
noon, however, that the most significant tribute to 
George Cadbury’s life was paid. Around the Rest House 
in the centre of the Green—a memorial erected in 1914 
by the workpeople at Bournville to commemorate the 
silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Cadbury—there gathered 
some sixteen thousand people to pay homage to a great 
memory. The Rest House was enveloped in masses of 
flowers from hundreds of friends, public institutions, and 
religious bodies, among them two which would have 
given George Cadbury peculiar pleasure, those from the 
Austrian children he had befriended at Bournville, and 
from the children of the Tyrol. The former bore the 
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inscription, “To the revered memory of Mr. George 
Cadbury, the life-long friend of all nations. ‘Blessed are 
the peace-makers.’’? It was a day of radiant beauty, 
and while the great throng of mourners was assembling, 
favourite hymn tunes of George Cadbury were played on 
the carillon that had been one of his many gifts to the 
village, and at intervals sacred music was rendered by 
the Works Choir and Band. The service was simple 
and moving, and it was indicative of the appeal of George 
Cadbury’s life that it touched its deepest note in the 
hymn for the children ‘I think when I read that sweet 
story of old.” The tribute to George Cadbury’s memory 
was delivered by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, who had recently 
returned from China, and who was assisted in the conduct 
of the service by Mr. John William Hoyland and the 
Vicar of Bournville, the Rev. A. Creed Meredith. In the 
course of the eulogy Dr. Hodgkin spoke words which may 
well conclude this record, since they furnish a fitting com- 
ment on George Cadbury’s life from the point of view of the 
religious community of which he was so devoted a member. 
Dr. Hodgkin said : 


George Cadbury was very much more than a captain of 
industry, he was much more than a large-hearted philanthropist, 
he was much more than a far-seeing builder for the future, 
though he was all these things. Pre-eminently we think of 
him to-day as our friend, as the father of this great family to 
many of whom he has shown a personal kindness such as few 
show outside the circle of their own relations: and we think of 
him even more as a man of God, whose religion was his life, and 
whose life was his religion. This is no place in which to speak 
of all the manifold activities of his long life. Let me mention a 
few things that have impressed themselves upon my own mind. 

First, I think of George Cadbury as a man. Whatever 
success he attained, with all his wealth and influence and his 
many interests, he never allowed any barrier to spring up 
between him and his fellow-men. His employees knew that he 
was a man first and an employer of labour second. In his 
Adult School, in his public offices, in meeting the many who 
came to him in all kinds of ways, George Cadbury never showed 
any trace of superiority. To myself as a young man, with not 
a tithe of his experience and wisdom, he paid something which 
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I can hardly call anything but respect—a respect for which one 
felt quite unworthy, but which one knew to be sincere. It 
always made me humble to meet him just because of his own 
deep humility and his utter simplicity. ae 

Secondly, I think of George Cadbury as a man of vision. 
All through his life he was dreaming noble dreams not for him- 
self but for others. He dreamed of a garden city ; he dreamed 
of a model factory with perfect friendliness among all; he 
dreamed of a college where men and women of all lands and 
from all churches should live and study together ; he dreamed 
of homes for the children and for the cripples, where joy could 
be given to the joyless ; he dreamed of a great paper that would 
stand for peace and justice and rise above passion and prejudice. 
In the last crowning months of his life, he was often dreaming 
of China. It may seem strange that one whose life was lived 
so largely for his fellow-men immediately at hand should have 
seen the vision of a new China. But this he saw. He brought 
Chinese and also men from other Oriental lands to this country 
to study. He thought out ways of helping China and the Far 
East. A few months before the end he paid out the money 
needed to build a college for women in the far west of China. 
The last time I was with him, scarcely a fortnight ago, all his 
talk was of China and how he might help the Chinese Christian 
movement. 

Thirdly, I think of George Cadbury as a man of purpose. 
He was no mere visionary, as we all know. The causes he 
espoused were not fitfully helped. Persistently he pressed on 
against obstacles and in spite of misunderstanding. He thought 
far into the future. Nothing pleased him better than so to 
plan as to insure the continuance of his work when he himself 
was gone. When he had put his hand to the plough, he did 
not look back. 

Fourthly, I think of George Cadbury as a man who knew 
how to trust others. One after another of his plans was turned 
over to younger men. He did not hedge around their activities 
by foolish or difficult restrictions. He threw on others the 
burden of direction and control, not using his wealth to dominate 
but rather to initiate and leave others to direct. No lesson of 
his life stands out more clearly than this. Like all who trust 
others, he was sometimes mistaken in the confidence. But 
how far greater was the success in men made great by bearing 
the burden, in those who discovered because he trusted them 
what they were really meant to be. 
tiv In the fifth place, I think of George Cadbury as a man of 
wide sympathies. In the early days in the Adult School, he 
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showed his power of understanding and entering into the lives 
of men of all types. He was never tired of telling what the 
Adult School had meant to him, and how there he had come to 
understand the lives of the workers and their actual needs. 
Though a strongly convinced Quaker, he was eager to help 
Anglican and Free Church causes, and especially laboured for 
all that united the Free Churches, or the still wider Christian 
fellowship. With men of other races and nations he entered 
into close relations. It seemed as if none lay outside his great 
heart. The world was his parish. He had a universal spirit. 
To coin a phrase, he was a Quaker Catholic. 

And, lastly, I think of George Cadbury as a man who loved. 
The inspiration of his life was love. His life had a sweetness 
and a charm that is not always preserved by those who succeed 
in this world. All who came under his influence felt his genuine 
sympathy, his large-hearted tolerance, his personal interest in 
them. Can any epitaph be more worthy than this—‘‘ He 
loved greatly” ? And he loved because he had caught the 
secret of love from Christ, his Lord and Saviour. 

What was it that enabled George Cadbury to press through 
all the obstacles of his early life and not develop a hardness in 
his relations with his fellows? What was it that kept that 
childlike spirit which made him always the friend of little 
children 2 What was it that saved him from any trace of 
pride in the midst of all his achievements ? What was it made 
men feel he was a brother from the moment they met him face 
to face? What was it that gave him his visions not of personal 
gain but of public good and that enabled him to carry them 
through one after another? All who knew George Cadbury 
know the answer. There can be no other. It was the grace 
of God. The well-spring of his life was in Christ. No child 
could have had a simpler, truer faith. His faith was justified 
by his works. Men may scoff at such a faith, but when we see 
it in such a man, whatever our own theories may be, we cannot 
but take off our hats and stand in reverent acknowledgment 
of his sincerity and his true greatness. We cannot doubt that 
such a life lives on. It lives in these buildings around us and 
others in China and elsewhere that owe their inspiration to him. 
It lives in us who were honoured and enriched by his friendship. 
It lives in many a plan for human betterment that will go 
forward in the years to come. But more than this, there is an 
eternal meaning in such a life, and the whole world would be a 
blank and a bewilderment for me had I not the assurance of 
personal immortality for a character so beautiful, shaped in the 
school of this earth and fitted for a grander service hereafter, 
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Not for one moment can I doubt the welcome, “‘ Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.”’ He has been laid to rest in sure and 
certain hope of a glorious resurrection. 

So in our own sorrow and in deepest sympathy with those 
whom he loved so dearly and in whom in a special sense his 
spirit survives, we may also rejoice with them. And we may 
this day, in the solemn memory of our dear friend, offer our- 
selves to God afresh that we be worthy of his friendship ; that 
we be more truly men ; that we dare to see visions ; that we give 
ourselves with fresh purpose to the work of God in the world ; 
that in love and trust towards our fellow-men we discover God 
in them as he did. ? 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE CHARACTER OF GEORGE CADBURY 


ORD ROSEBERY’S description of Cromwell as “a 
practical mystic,” was often applied to George 
Cadbury with obvious propriety. His genius for 

affairs was as remarkable for the minute particularity 
of his attention to detail as for the boldness of his con- 
ceptions. He loved the grand adventure of business, 
but in preparing for it he took no avoidable risks, and 
would have no loose ends or ragged edges in his equip- 
ment. His eye was ceaselessly observant, and what 
his eye saw his mind registered for unfailing service. 
The marked limitations of his secular interests gave 
momentum to his concentrated purpose. For books 
in the sense of Lamb’s discrimination he had little taste. 
He could enjoy the broad comedy of Dickens or the 
moral energy of Browning, but ordinarily he read only 
for the enrichment of his social ideas, and the world of 
art, romance and fancy was to him an untravelled realm. 
His intellectual force was all driven into the single channel 
of practical achievement, whether related to his business 
enterprises or his social schemes, and outside these 
preoccupations his mind never strayed. 

But enveloping and penetrating all this hard realism of 
affairs was a spiritual atmosphere of extraordinary inten- 
sity. The sense of the immanence of God was not the fruit 
of some passing mood or some fleeting inspiration ; it was 
abiding and indisputable, the one reality that gave signifi- 
cance to life. As Spurgeon said of Gladstone, he “lived 
ever in the King’s Palace, and saw much of His face.” It 
was not a disquieting obsession. His mind was entirely 
unquestioning and incurious about the nature of God, 
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and the conflict of creeds only left him with a certain 
sense of impatience. He would have appreciated the 
saying of a witty Frenchman that ‘“‘ Le Dieu défini est le 
Dieu fini.” Nor had he any sympathy with those who 
try to peer beyond the veil. He did not share Browning’s 
hatred of the medium: but he was wholly indifferent 
to all the manifestations of spiritualism. The practical 
instincts of his mind rejected these gropings in the dark, 
which seemed to him remote from the spirit of true re- 
ligion. He did not want any assurance of God any more 
than he wanted assurance of the sun at midday. He 
saw nothing about him which did not speak of God. 
With the poet he could say : 


I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four and 
each moment then, 

In the faces of men and women I see God and in my own 
face in the glass, 

I find letters from God dropped in the street, and everyone 
is signed by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that where 
eer I go 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 

But the meaning he would have given to the words would 

have been widely different from the pantheism of Whit- 

man. He saw the witness of God all about him, but it 

was the witness of a personal God, and the immortality 

he believed in was a personal immortality. It was within 

the power of the individual soul to accept or reject that 

immortality. The doctrine of eternal punishment revolted 

him; but he believed that the soul lived or perished 

according to its use of the gift of life. 

These problems, however, occupied him little. His 
mind was at rest on what he felt to be the essentials, 
and he left speculation to the curious. This certainty 
liberated his mind for practical service. He deliberately 
put aside all strivings after ultimate knowledge, and set 
himself to face the problems of the world in the light of 
an unclouded faith. His processes were not intellectual 
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but intuitive, and they were governed by one unvarying 
motive, the reconciliation of God and man through the 
spiritualizing of the material conditions of life. The 
result was a rare unity and coherence throughout his 
whole career. What he was at twenty, that he was at 
seventy—the eye still lit by the inward fire that never 
sank low, the mind still governed by the thought of the 
wrongs of the world, but saved from pessimism or weariness 
by the assurance of the divine governance of things and 
of the ultimate victory of the spirit. 

In the intensity with which he seemed to feel personal 
responsibility for social evils, and in the tyrannic impulse 
that possessed him he resembled Tolstoy more than any 
other of his contemporaries ; but his mind was never the 
theatre of the mighty drama that played itself out in 
the soul of the Russian mystic. When Tolstoy was 
brought face to face with the horrors of the life of the 
Moscow poor, he broke into sobs and cried out: “‘ How 
can these things be?” But all attempts at reform in the 
conditions of life awoke in Tolstoy only a withering scorn. 
He repudiated the whole machinery of society, and 
preached personal salvation as the one escape from the 
monstrous toils in which humanity was caught. He was 
the apostle of a lofty anarchism. George Cadbury had 
a practical genius which differentiated him from that 
great man; he was equally sensitive to the suffering and 
injustice of the world, but he did not reject civilization. 
He did not even reject the material accompaniments of 
civilization. He was conscious of the evils that were 
allied to modern industry, and of the narrowing influences 
of factory life. ‘‘ Machinery creates wealth,” he said, 
‘“‘ but destroys men.” The practical vein that ran through 
him, however, saved him from any idle revolt against the 
inevitable. He dreamed dreams, but his dreams always 
sprang from a businesslike acceptance of the facts and 
tendencies of life. The factory system, with all its be- 
littling of the activities of the workers, was essential to 
society as it existed, and the remedy was to be found in 
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humanizing the system and spiritualizing the social 
relationships of men. 

This view gave him a practicable working theory which 
made him, not a rebel against society, but an eager pioneer 
in what he conceived to be the true line of its develop- 
ment. The energy which Carlyle and Tolstoy poured 
into their furious destructive criticisms was turned by 
him to positive and constructive uses. He was as con- 
scious as Tolstoy that the Kingdom of God is within, and 
that society will not find peace through material con- 
ditions, however perfect, and his ultimate aim was always 
to make men put on that “‘ newness of life’ which was 
so much more than creeds or sacraments or material 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Christ’s cup,” he used to say, “is bitter 
at the top, but gets sweeter and sweeter to the bottom.” 
But his long experience of the life of the poor in Birming- 
ham had made him not less conscious that material con- 
ditions had a profound influence upon the growth or decay 
of human character. “It is unreasonable,” he said at 
Manchester, “‘ to expect a man to lead a healthy, holy 
life in a back street or a sunless slum.” The human growth 
like any other must have light and air before it could 
develop its beauty and fragrance. And so, while never 
neglecting the appeal to the individual conscience, he 
saw that the immediate task was to produce such con- 
ditions as would be favourable to that development. 
Give a man wholesome conditions and a cleansing con- 
tact with nature, and he would be on the way to 
spiritualize his own life. 

It was this simple idea that was at the root of his 
passion for housing and for gardens. He loved flowers 
as a child loves them, but he loved them also as Words- 
worth loved them. He watched the development of the 
gardens at Bournville with as intimate a personal delight 
as that with which he watched the growth of the great 
factory of which they were the product. He knew 
which garden contained the finest blooms, and which 
the most prolific apple and pear trees, and he knew the 
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secret of each man’s success, for he was on intimate terms 
with the villagers whether employed at the works or not, 
and had that faculty of being interested in the trivial 
details of things that is the key to easy comradeship. 
And if, behind the exchange of talk, his mind was nursing 
the assurance that by these simple garden ways his com- 
panion was finding the path to the Celestial City, the fact 
only gave an added warmth and colour to his views 
about the culture of roses and cabbages, plums and 
tomatoes. s 

This feeling for nature as the handmaiden of the 
spiritual life was not limited to labour—it had in it an 
intense passion for simple outdoor pleasures. Mr. Yeats 
has told us that Spenser sang the swan song of Merrie 
England, and that Puritanism, with its austere rejection 
of the sensuous life, hung our heavens with black or at 
least with grey. There is truth in this, and George Cad- 
bury was conscious of it and of its unfortunate influence 
upon the people. There was nothing he disliked more 
than the idea of being regarded as a “kill-joy.”’ He 
preserved to old age the frank and unrestrained laughter 
of a child, and no one loved a joke more than he did, and 
the simpler it was the better, for he was of those of whom 
Washington Irving says that they love that company 
best in which “the jokes are small and the laughter 
abundant.” He had little humour in the literary sense. 
Irony and persiflage were alien to a mind which though 
mystical was curiously matter-of-fact in its attitude to 
the outward things of life, and which was puzzled by the 
play of more sophisticated minds. The ‘‘ Modest Pro- 
posal’? of Swift would have seemed to him not the most 
terrific indictment of rapacity ever penned, but a hideous 
and strange jesting with a horrible theme. But if he had 
little humour, he had great good humour, and an in- 
exhaustible love of fun and of spontaneous enjoyment. 
In his pleasures, indeed, he retained to the end the un- 
spoiled tastes of the child, and above all the child’s love 
for the outdoor game. He dreamed of the Merrie 
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England where the old passion for wholesome revelry 
was recaptured, and where work and play and song 
went on in happy unison. 

And so, eager as he was about the gardens, he was not 
less eager about the playgrounds and the play, and the 
village became distinguished not only for its social en- 
thusiasm and its genius for horticulture, but for its athletic 
skill and its open-air gaiety. The interesting movement 
for the restoration of the Morris dance took effective root 
in such favourable soil, and the open-air play was cul- 
tivated as industriously as the roses and the apples. 
For though George Cadbury was but once in a theatre 
in his life, and had little taste for the intellectual drama, 
he delighted in the pageantry of the open air. Moreover, 
he was always in these matters ready to sacrifice the 
non-essential in striving after the essential. He would 
yield readily in small matters and on conventions to secure 
the pearl of price. This quality redeemed him from any 
sense of narrowness. Even when his tastes were narrow 
his tolerance was large. And, conversely to the general 
experience, his indisposition to exalt his own preferences 
in minor matters into laws for others increased with 
years. 

This was particularly apparent in his attitude to the 
liquor question. He had been brought up in the most 
rigid school of teetotalism, and in his early life had adopted 
the ideal of prohibition as the only policy for temperance 
reformers. As years went on, however, and he saw how 
largely the evils of drink were the result of social con- 
ditions, his mind tended more and more towards attacking 
the cause rather than the effect. He often used to say: 
‘“‘ Were I living in a back street with one room where all 
the washing and cooking were done, and with perhaps 
two or three noisy children about, the temptation to 
visit the public-house would be overwhelming.” Nor, 
unlike his brother Richard, who took so large a part in 
the Blue Ribbon movement of the ’eighties, was he wholly 
convinced of the value of the temperance pledge. “I 
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attacks those who have once been addicted to drink, 
and I believe that taking the pledge and breaking it 
lowers the standard of character.” 

He saw with increasing clearness also how large a 
measure of the evil was due to the element of private 
profit in the traffic, and that if that element could be 
eradicated the worst aspects of the evil would vanish. 
Always anxious to reach the goal not by any doctrin- 
aire path but by the path of least resistance, he modified 
his views on the question substantially. His personal 
antipathy to the use of alcohol remained unchanged, 
but his attitude on public policy in regard to the traffic 
was reversed. He came to regard the extremists as an 
obstacle to reform, and brought on himself a bitter attack 
for declaring publicly that “the unwillingness of the 
United Kingdom Alliance to work for moderate measures 
in the direction of temperance falling short of Direct 
Veto was the reason why so little has been done towards 
temperance reform.” The movement in the direction 
of the public-house trust appealed to him as a step towards 
the ideal of public control of the sale of drink, and the 
municipalizing of the monopoly. Writing to the Bir- 
mingham Post on the subject in 1898, he said : 


I am classed with Mr. Malins and Mr. Moseley in my attitude 
towards the liquor trade. I have so strongly disapproved of 
their action that so far as I know I have not attended a meeting 
of the U.K.A. for at least twenty years. I have watched with 
much interest the experiment among the navvies in Wales,? and. 
have heard of its successful working through the devoted clergy- 
man who has charge of it and who has stayed for some days at 
my house. The liquor traffic has been constituted by the law 
a valuable monopoly,andthe profits from a law-created monopoly, 
whether it be gas, water or beer, ought to come into the hands 
of the ratepayer. I have long felt that there was no logical 
position between this and free trade in drink. Years ago I 
visited most of the slums in Birmingham, and everyone who has 

1 This reference is to the municipal control of the drink trade in con- 


nexion with the construction of the new Birmingham water supply in 
Wales, 
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done this must long that some solution may be found for this 
difficult problem. It will not be accomplished by denouncing 
either intoxicating liquor or those who deal in it, but by care- 
fully watching such experiments as these with unprejudiced 
mind. 


This incident was very characteristic of the working 
of a mind to which the end was always more important 
than the means, and which was impatient of the dicta of 
professional theorists or moralists. The moralist he found 
too frequently moral in virtue of his antipathies. George 
Cadbury was moral by virtue of his sympathies. His 
instincts were not negative but positive. He wanted 
to see the world made better, and he was often more 
happy with those who shared his spirit than with those 
who happened to share his views. His views, he felt, 
might be mistaken, but his spirit he knew was right. 
Hence his independence of action and his liability to 
detach himself from those who were nominally with 
him but whose methods he believed to be narrow and 
mistaken. Hence, too, the catholicity of his acquaint- 
ance, his readiness to co-operate with men of any creed 
or none, so long as they shared his passion for humanity 
and showed it in personal service. That was the only 
profession of religion that he recognized. ‘“ Religion,” 
he used to say, “‘ does not consist in outward show or 
outward profession, but in feeding the hungry, giving 
drink to the thirsty, and taking in the stranger.” Above 
all he disliked “‘ the judging spirit,’ the temper of arid 
and profitless criticism. It gave him no pleasure to 
pick holes in another man’s coat, or to listen to attacks 
on other men’s characters or methods. Perhaps the 
attacks were right, but he suspected that the spirit which 
dictated them was wrong, and he would hear them silently, 
his fixed, searching glance his only comment. ‘‘ Where 
the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty: the critical 
judging spirit is generally found where the Lord is not,” 
was a favourite saying of his. And with all his severity 
of conduct, he was lenient in his view of the laxity of 
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others and ready with excuses for their lapses in this 
direction or that. “There, but for the grace of God,” 
was the thought that restrained him and saved him 
from that sense of self-righteousness which he so much 
disliked in others. On the other hand, no one was 
more eager to see the best side of men, to put the highest 
interpretations upon their actions, to accept them on 
their face value. He was aware of the risks of this trustful 
attitude; but he accepted those risks quite deliberately, 
believing that on the balance he gained far more than 
he lost by the appeal to the better self. 

In all this the master thought was the supreme 
value of human life and character. Just as in the de- 
velopment of his business his main consideration was 
the human factor, and his attention to machinery and 
methods was subsidiary to that consideration, so his general 
attitude to the world was governed by the idea of raising 
the standard of thought and conduct. Success in com- 
merce, the accumulation of riches, the mastery of material 
conditions—all this was only important in so far as 
it ministered to the wealth of noble living. And it was 
by that wealth that a nation lived. The judgment 
that was brought on the Cities of the Plain was the eternal 
judgment passed upon society in all ages. Nations 
survived or perished, not according to the measure of their 
material conquests, but according to their spiritual 
victory or failure. They were not asked what territories 
they had won or what foes they had laid under tribute, 
but how much they had enlarged the riches of human 
life and encroached upon the realm of ignorance and 
wrong. It was this uncompromising belief in the im- 
portance of men and women by comparison with things 
that made him seem so impracticable a person to the 
astute politician and the narrow sectarian. The large 
simplicity of his view seemed mere foolishness, amiable 
foolishness to this one, mischievous foolishness to that. 
He was unintelligible and irrational to the mind of the 
politician as the prophet must always be. The two 
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moved on different planes, and approached the problems 
of life from opposite points of view: the one placing his 
reliance upon tactics and the mastery of things, the other 
subordinating all considerations to human welfare. The 
point has been well put by Mr. Herbert Stead, of Brown- 
ing Hall, who, in referring to Cecil Rhodes and George 
Cadbury, said: ‘‘ The contrast between the two men may 
perhaps be suggested by saying that one has been said to 
think in continents for the extension of the Empire, while 
the other thinks in humanities for the realization of the 
Kingdom of God.” 

It followed that he was intensely hostile to Imperialism, 
which made material conquest the measure of national 
greatness and rested its faith on “‘ reeking tube and iron 
shard.”” He was not a “peace at any price’’ man. 
He recognized certain necessities of society as it existed 
in its present elementary state; but he believed that the 
purpose of true statesmanship was to establish such a spirit 
of international enlightenment as would make war as un- 
thinkable between nations as it is between rival traders. 
The folly of the competition in armaments distressed him, 
and the axiom that war preparations were a preventive 
of war seemed like the logic of the insane. “It is as 
absurd,”’ he said, addressing a deputation at Bournville 
in 1909, “‘as to say that we should prevent personal 
quarrels if every man carried a loaded pistol in his pocket.” 
If the nations dropped their pistols what became of the 
menace of bloodshed ? His enthusiasm for the Labour 
movement was mainly inspired by this desire to turn 
the thought of the world into peaceful channels. He 
saw that militarism was a vast vested interest which 
could only be dispossessed by the internationalism of 
Labour, and he believed that in the approximation of 
the democracies of England and other countries on an 
economic basis lay the chief assurance of the ultimate 
triumph over the spirit of war and conquest. 

This frame of mind made him suspect to those whose 
conception of patriotism is “‘ my country, right or wrong.” 
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That seemed to him a doctrine of national infamy and a 
denial of God. The world was his parish and the extrava- 
gances of nationalism were unintelligible to a mind that 
approached every problem from the point of view of the 
well-being of humanity. He was proud of his country, but 
it was not its material greatness that appealed to him, but 
its leadership in the moral inspiration of the world. Its 
permanence he believed to be founded on the victories 
of the spirit rather than of the sword, and his conception 
of patriotism did not rest upon a basis of territorial ex- 
pansion at the expense of other countries, but upon a 
generous rivalry in spreading the victories of civilization 
throughout the world. His enthusiasm was for mankind 
at large, and it was by its loyalty to the general cause of 
human progress that he judged his country. This attitude 
naturally brought him into sharp conflict with popular 
feeling at times of crisis, and on these occasions he made 
no concessions to expediency. He invited, for example, 
widespread attack by his refusal to tender for orders of 
chocolate and cocoa for the British army during the 
South African war. It was a course of action which 
easily lent itself to misrepresentation, and some even of 
those who shared his antagonism to the policy which 
culminated in the Boer War doubted its wisdom. But 
George Cadbury never sought other men’s advice or the 
opinion of the world in the great problems of conduct. 
He believed the war to be a crime, and he would have no 
association with it, certainly no association which involved 
the making of business profit out of the tragedy. It is 
true that when later the Queen commanded him to supply 
chocolate for her Christmas present to the troops in South 
Africa he obeyed, but he obeyed on terms which eliminated 
personal profit. This apparent recantation turned the 
indignation against his previous refusal into scorn; but 
he explained himself by pointing out that in the one 
case he was a free man, in the other he obeyed “ as a loyal 
and dutiful subject of the Queen.” The bitterness towards 
him in Birmingham at this time was increased by his re- 
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fusal to allow a collection on the Bournville works on 
behalf of the Birmingham Reservists’ Fund. In the public 
controversy that ensued he pointed out that he used no 
influence to prevent his workpeople from subscribing, 
but that they must do it through outside channels. As 
for himself, while refusing to have any share in the pro- 
motion of the war he was doing what he could for the 
sufferers ‘‘ on both sides.”” This uncompromising challenge 
to the spirit of the time involved him in universal obloquy 
and laid him open to business attack. One rival firm 
even sent out cards to the customers of the Bournville 
firm urging them not to sell goods prepared by “this 
friend of the enemies of his country.”” These endeavours 
to injure his firm made no impression on George Cadbury. 
‘“* What is the good of having principles,’’ he said, ‘‘ unless 
you are prepared to suffer for them? Loss in this cause 
is honour.” 

It was reasonable to doubt the wisdom of his action 
in this and similar episodes; but it was impossible to 
doubt his uncalculating loyalty to his ideal of duty. 
With all his devotion to the principles of business success, 
he was regardless of material consequences where the 
interests of business impinged upon the moral or spiritual 
realm. ‘The code of the world did not run here, and the 
calculations of the counting house had no authority. 
Where faith was concerned worldly caution was no guide. 
‘““* Let us be cautious,’ say some,” he said at the yearly 
meeting of the Friends in 1889. ‘“ But without faith it 
is not possible to please God. Many Friends have sub- 
stituted caution for faith. Let us be cautious in our 
worldly affairs, but let us have a living faith in God in 
the affairs that belong to Him.” And so, side by side 
with the qualities of the business man, exhibited in their 
most extreme form—industry, attention to detail, regu- 
larity, organization, caution and enterprise—there ran 
a strain of something that seemed like an illimitable reck- 
lessness which took no account of facts and scattered all 
the dictates of worldly prudence to the winds. He did 
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not speak of “ voices,” but that he believed himself the 
medium of spiritual purposes that he must obey cannot 
be doubted. The business man in him would scan those 
impulses with keen distrust lest they might be false coun- 
sellors; but, once assured that the finger that directed 
him was the finger of God, all hesitation vanished and 
there was no turning back. Then you understood that 
strange, almost fanatical, light in the eye. He no longer 
heard the cautions of the discreet and the prudent, or 
felt the tugs of self-interest. He was not a man but a 
purpose. Advice and warnings were not so much dis- 
regarded as unheard. He had got his commission from 
other sources than from men, and he was indifferent to 
the sanctions of society. Failure itself only strengthened 
his purpose. He saw in it the trial of faith. It was not 
a warning to turn back, but a test of loyalty, a stimulus 
to go forward with renewed energy. It added new fuel 
to the flame of his spirit, and he saw in it the promise 
of a more complete victory. “If we had succeeded at 
once,” he said after long years of disappointment in one 
of his tasks, “‘ we should have been content with small 
things; our failure has taught us the way to bigger 
things.” Easy success, he held, did not make for enduring 
success. It was said of one of his distinguished con- 
temporaries that he always wanted the palm without the 
dust. The more dust there was in the race, the more 
sure George Cadbury was that the palm would be won, 
and that it was worth winning. And if his instruments 
failed him, or his methods went wrong, he would change 
his plans but not his purpose. 

This habit of keeping his eye on the goal freed him 
from the tyranny of the moment. He had the business 
man’s attention to method, but it was always dominated 
by the distant purpose which he kept steadily in view. 
The confidence that his end was right imparted some- 
times a note of casuistry to his methods which was 
curiously puzzling in one whose general character gave 
che impression of extreme simplicity of thought and 
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conduct. If the object seemed to him to demand means 
which did not accord with his own views, he accom- 
modated himself to the situation, and did not hesitate 
to face the inevitable criticism. When his mind was 
made up he did not encourage argument, but had a 
habit as it were of talking away from the theme. He 
did not say “enough of that,” but would answer in 
a way that indicated that he would prefer another 
subject. He would speak as though he had not caught 
your meaning, and his reply would seem irrelevant to 
your question. It was puzzling at first to receive in 
answer to an urgent communication on some specific 
and immediate question a statement about the general 
political situation or the weather conditions prevailing 
at Wind’s Point. If one did not know this peculiarity 
it was not unnatural to assume that he was, as the Scotch 
say, “slow in the uptake.” In a case known to the 
writer a correspondent appealed to him for certain in- 
formation, and received a reply which suggested that 
the appeal had been misunderstood. A second letter 
brought another reply equally courteous and equally 
irrelevant. It was not until he had tried a third time 
with the same result that the writer understood that George 
Cadbury did not wish to discuss the question and that 
he had been telling him so all the time. His conversa- 
tion had often the same undercurrent of oblique meaning 
and intention. Beneath the surface simplicity one felt 
that there was some well-defined purpose which, if a little 
obscure now, would be quite clear later on. 

This mingling of astuteness and visionary fervour was 
apparent in his personal relations. To some he seemed 
capable of singular self-deception in regard to men. 
“ Ah,” said G. W. E. Russell to me on one occasion, 
speaking of a person who had been associated with George 
Cadbury, “that was the man who was revealed to George 
Cadbury in a vision.” It was no doubt true that it was 
easy for a certain type of impostor to succeed with him 
in some degree, for with all his intimacy with the under- 
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world of Birmingham he remained curiously unsophis- 
ticated. Whatever his failings, they had nothing in 
common with the ordinary vices of men. His natural 
asceticism, reinforced by tradition, had been strengthened 
by a life of unremitting self-discipline, so that he seemed 
to be not so much above the common temptations as 
unconscious of them. It was this that gave him so in- 
genuous an atmosphere and made him apparently an 
easy prey to hypocrisy. But it was always dangerous 
to presume too far upon this supposed credulity. Some 
of it was real, some of it was purely diplomatic ; dictated, 
as has been said, by his belief in the appeal to the “ better 
self,” or by his conviction that the instrument was useful 
for the purpose he had in view. And always behind the 
mystic, with his power of investing a subject with the 
halo of his own mind, there was in reserve the shrewd 
judgment of the man of business, taking his impressions 
swiftly and certainly. “‘ Years ago,” he once said, “I 
undertook the entire selection of men and women for the 
firm, and always judged by the countenance rather than 
by references.”” He shared Lord Fisher’s view that if 
you want to know a man you must talk to him, for ‘‘ when 
he sits down to write he has time to tell lies.” He was 
greatly influenced by a candid look and a direct manner. 
“I have just seen A and B,” he said, speaking to the 
writer on one occasion of an interview he had had on a 
difficult subject. ‘A I liked very much. He looks one 
straight in the face and speaks his mind; but I could 
make nothing of B. He hum’d and ha‘d, and looked 
down his nose all the time.” 

He had great reverence for character, but none for 
externals. He did not actively despise, but was negatively 
indifferent to them. “Being” not “having” was his 
test of worth, and he had no other. He did not under- 
stand the meaning of social ambition, and any intrusion 
of worldly considerations into the sphere of worship 
aroused his indignation. ‘I have heard of a gentleman,” 
he said in a speech at Bournville, in which he dealt with 
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the reasons why the Churches were losing their influence 
over men—‘I have heard of a gentleman who went to 
a strange church, and found himself treated with defer- 
ence and shown to a front seat. He decided to go again 
roughly dressed. He was placed in a pew right at the 
back, and when leaving was asked to sign the pledge.” 
And he asked what reality there was in churches which 
could apply such tests. 

It is not uncommon for the philanthropist to be hard 
and even heartless in his personal relations. A spirit of 
abstract benevolence may co-exist with little sensibility 
to the immediate appeal of individual distress. It was 
this familiar phenomenon which inspired Mr. Chester- 
ton’s ballad of the philanthropist with its searching refrain 
of “‘ But will you lend me two-and-six ?”’ George Cad- 
bury’s philanthropy did not exhibit this characteristic. 
It was, unlike that of the typical philanthropist, extremely 
emotional, and suffering in any form moved him visibly, 
often to tears. But his benefactions were inspired not 
by personal appeals but by his enthusiasm for humanity 
in the abstract. If he was convinced that a certain 
sacrifice was necessary in the general interest, no personal 
and no family consideration restrained him from making 
it. When the Birmingham City Corporation decided to 
extend their tramway system along the Bristol Road 
to Northfield he not only made no objection to a decision 
which threatened the seclusion of the Manor, but promptly 
offered a slice off the frontage of his estate for the widen- 
ing of the road, and was anxious to make the new path 
through his grounds a pleasant woodland walk.1 ‘I like 
to do these things in my own life, and not leave them to 
be done afterwards,” he said. ‘‘ A man should do what 
he can for the world while he is in it, and not leave it for 
others to do when he is gone and when it is not his to 
give. Moreover, if he does, it is often not done at all or 
done in a way that he did not intend. Not that I have 


* Subsequently the Birmingham Corporation decided to carry the 
tram lines on the opposite side of the Bristol Road. 
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not the fullest confidence in my children. I have had 
their sympathy and approval in all I have done. But 
they will have their own work to do, and it is better that 
I should do mine and not leave it as a legacy to them.” 

In personal intercourse he bore himself with unfailing 
good humour and kindliness, and his manner was entirely 
free from discrimination. He put everyone at his ease 
by the plain and unaffected friendliness of his spirit, 
and the broad humanity of his sympathies. His laughter 
was frequent, almost boisterous and easily aroused. He 
was not without passion which would sometimes burst 
into a flame of indignation or disapproval, but it was 
short-lived and left behind no element of personal animus, 
He did not like opposition, and did not suffer fools gladly, 
but he cultivated no enmities, and his freedom from 
egotism and intellectual pride made him the least exacting 
of companions. He was full of paternal advice, hints about 
clothing and fresh air, exercise and habits of work and 
play, and it was communicated so unpretentiously, and 
was the harvest of such an observant eye that it was 
quite void of offence. “ Let us walk on the other side,” 
he would say if the evening was chill, “‘ that wall faces the 
sun, and it retains the heat. It will be warmer there.”’ 
The love of order and cleanliness that pervaded his own 
life he sought to establish around him, not by preaching 
but by practice. If in bicycling to the works he saw 
the wayside disfigured by scattered papers, he would 
dismount, collect the rubbish into a heap, and set fire to 
it himself. In this way he created that tradition of public 
cleanliness which is one of the most noticeable features 
of the village. His personal habits and tastes were simple, 
almost Spartan. No one was more indifferent to dress 
as a decoration or more careful in regard to its utility. 
He was neither gourmand nor gourmet, and when in 
London liked to lunch in a public tea-shop off a bun and 
a glass of milk. 

In appearance and address he was, especially in old 
age, a noticeable and attractive figure, somewhat above 
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the medium height, spare, upright and active of frame, 
with a large and well-shaped head, which he carried high and 
eagerly. From youth he cultivated a beard. The most 
revealing feature were the eyes, which gleamed with the 
visionary light. His general aspect and bearing suggested 
an all-embracing benevolence that invited rather than 
forbade approach. His bodily activity continued almost 
to the end, and he played an occasional game of golf 
with his wife up to the end of his eighty-second year. 
He had little of the equipment of conventional conversa- 
tion, having no taste for gossip or scandal or the tittle- 
tattle of parties and creeds, small interest in the fashion- 
able intellectual movements of the moment, and few 
literary resources. But the book of life he knew with 
great intimacy, and he was full of the wisdom which came 
from a habit of acute observation and a keen interest 
in every-day affairs. His talk was simple and sunny, 
without malice or persiflage, but shrewd in comment 
and free from affectation or insincerity. In public he 
spoke easily and unrhetorically, without wit or artifice, 
with little order or sense of form, but freshly and directly 
like one speaking from the heart and concerned only about 
delivering his message plainly and convincingly. 

It was said of him as of his brother that it was ‘‘ Christ- 
mas with him all the year round,” and the saying ex- 
pressed the ultimate truth about him. It was the spirit 
of fellowship, of universal goodwill to men that was the 
mainspring of his life and actions. The idea of charity, 
in the narrower sense of the word, was distasteful to him. 
It predicated distinctions of caste, false views of society 
and the undermining of the spirit of personal independence 
and self-reliance. “‘ Men do not want to be patronized,” 
he said, “ they want justice.” But charity in the larger 
sense he had in a rare degree, and it may be said without 
extravagance that his whole career was governed by his 
love of humanity. Whatever criticism may be passed 
upon his methods, they never had in them the alloy of 
a selfish thought or a base motive. He had only one 
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passion—to leave the world better than he found it— 
and he spent his whole life in its pursuit. He claimed 
no recognition for his labour, for he found in it an abundant 
reward and the only profitable employment of life. “I 
have been accused,” he said, “of having an object in 
view in Adult School work, and some have set themselves 
to find out what it can be. I will tell them. It is the 
joy of service. People talk about joy and pleasure without 
distinguishing the difference. Pleasure is fleeting, but 
joy abides, ‘My joy no man taketh from you.’ And 
it can never be won by those who live selfish lives.” He 
was not a foe to pleasure and the sensuous delight in 
things, but to be wholesome they must spring out of 
healthy lives, just conditions and a spirit of a comrade- 
ship. The sense of the squalor and social wrongs of life 
filled him with a pity that would have been weak and 
sentimental if it had not been associated with such an 
urgent and virile passion to reform them. 

The sensitiveness to the pain of others governed his 
vision. While some saw the splendour or wonder of 
things he was apt to see only the shame and cruelty that 
underlay them. ‘‘ Some of you,” he said on one occasion, 
“¢ will remember the great fire of Tooley Street in London. 
I saw the news of the fire, and at once took the night train 
to London because I felt it was a sight which might never 
be seen again. The Thames was literally on fire. Streams 
of flaming tallow were flowing from the wharf into the 
river and floating on the surface, still in flames. I got 
into one of the boats manned by some rough men who 
were skimming the tallow off the surface of the water. 
But the most memorable sight I witnessed that night was 
under the railway arches in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. There I saw groups of little boys who were accus- 
tomed to make those cold, damp stones their resting- 
place for the night, without any covering but their rags. 
I threw them some coppers, they woke up to put them 
in their pockets, and possibly found part of their dreams 
when they awoke in the morning a reality.” He had gone 
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to see a great spectacle, and he brought back with him 
another picture of the underworld into which his mind 
was always probing. 

But with this sensitiveness to the tragic facts of life 
there co-existed the vision of the idealist. It was this 
vision with its unconquerable faith in the future that made 
the harsh facts of the present bearable. It was not a retro- 
spective vision like that of William Morris, who found 
refuge from the ugliness and wrong of the actual world 
in beautiful dreams of a romantic past. The merry Eng- 
land of his ideal was not a poetic reminiscence of the 
medieval world, but the promise of the future. He saw 
it emerging from the selfishness, waste and ignorance 
of the past, and fashioning itself out of the enlarging 
sense of goodwill and human comradeship. It was a 
future in which the false things that divide men should 
give place to the true things that unite them, in which 
the energies of society should be diverted from selfish 
conflicts to the common conquest over injustice, in which 
the community should feel the wrong done to the least 
of its members as a wrong done to itself. In that time he 
saw men eager, not for the accumulation of possessions 
but for the extension of that “ wealth of noble living ” 
which was the only worthy achievement of civilization. 
Childhood would no longer be exploited and labour would 
be honourable and joyous. The homes of the people would 
cease to be a shame, and the pleasures of the people would 
spring out of wholesome lives and the love of natural 
things. The riches of life would be in widest commonalty 
spread, and the victories of science over matter would be 
the heritage of all. The New Jerusalem that he sought 
to build “in England’s green and pleasant land ” is still 
far off; but if it has been brought nearer, if its contours 
may be dimly descried even amidst the wreckage of the 


war, we owe the fact in no small degree to the purposeful 
dreams of George Cadbury. 
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